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Unquestionably the greatest book on the 
subject—and written by the acknowledged 
leader among shotgun authorities 


GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


by 


CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


¢ YOU approach this volume ex- 
pecting another compendium on 
game birds, half encyclopedic and al- 
together dry, you will be disappointed; 
for though Capt. Askins has wryly 
consented to introduce a few tech- 
nicalities here and there, and though 
he is willing to give accurate descrip- 
tions of birds when he thinks them 
important, he has written a book he wanted 
to write rather than a book he thought 
people ought to have, and the result is a 
fascinating collection of American sporting 
essays 

Che peculiarly delightful flavor of Askins’ 
personality elevates this volume above the 
subject matter implied by the title; though 
indeed you may learn much from it about 
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This book devotes a thorough chap- 
ter to every species of game bird in 
the United States and Canada which 
is or has been a favorite in any large 
section of the continent. 332 pages, 
72 illustrations, including 1 color 
plate. Regularly $4.00; special tem- 
porary price, $2.00 
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quail shooting or duck or goose shooting 
about the habits of birds and the habits o 
men and dogs and horses who have followed 
them. Its informative side has, mercifully 
been lightly taken by the Captain: yet 
nothing he pens is wholly light, and thx 
reader will occasionally have cause to agre« 
with the sportsman who recently wrote m«¢ 
‘Askins has forgotten more about shotgur 
shooting than the whole pack and caboodl« 
ever knew.’ Incidentally, Edward Cave 
in his introduction has drawn an intriguing 
sketch of Askins’ background, a fitting 
frame for the thoughts and observations 
of one of the finest sportsmen of the old 
school. May his years ripen long and hi 
incisive pen never grow blunt.—/from a book 
review by Harry McGuire in our February, 
1933 issue 
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incredible saving or to offer the book alone for only $2.00 
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half-price offer, however, will expire when our present suppl) 
of this book is exhausted 
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World’s Record Muskie Taken 
by Geo. E. Neimuth at a 
GREEN’S WILDERNESS 


CAMPS 


Lake of the Woods — Kaktimiogamak 
—Height of Land 


The entrance to the wilderne where the best 
muskie, ba luke trout, wall and great nortl 

ern pike may be had. Rusti imp—best of accom 
modations, guide and equipmer Lake trout f 

at i best in October Hunting Cruise ind Canoe 
trips arranged. Moose, deer and bear hunting gvod 
at our tlying camp Folder upon request. For 
further information write or ire 


GEO.H.GREEN, ——. 











“Game Plentiful” 


‘“‘Chihuahua Hunting Reserve’’ 
500,000 Acres in 

2 “Sportmen’s | 

Old Mexico Paradise” | 


Shots and satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Fall and Spring Hunting or Fishing. 


Bear, lion, deer, antelope, wolf, coyote, 
GAME—?:" ion, deer, antelope, wolf, coyote 


cat, geese, ducks, wild turkeys, and 
Fool quail. Special Bass and Trout fishing trips arranged. 


CHIHUAHUA HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 
Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 


Paso del 








DUCK SHOOTING 


For a real duck hunting trip give us a trial. We 
have the best duck shootir on the Illinois River 
bottoms Water or pond shooting over live decoy | 
Everything furnished Room aml eat where you 
hunt. Reasonable price Make reservations early. 


ZELMER FINCH, R. R. No: 2, Bath, Illinois 











SPORTSMEN 


Many acres of real duck shooting in the heart of a 
real duck untry We 4 had umerous itistied 
hunter in past seasons and can a ire a most pleas 
ant time State the number in your party and tl 
particular time during the season you desire to sl 
Reasor me rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
or Wire ft reservatior 


337 Windser, 


Richard Hatton, 


Havana, Ill. 











Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


] AGU AR. lion and bear trailing with a real pack 
~ of d ; deer, turkey and wild hogs (javelina 
\ huek guaranteed to each license Plenty of 
luck geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Ab 
olutely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 


X Bar L Cattle Co., 








P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex* 








Moose! Moose! Moose! 


Make a real hunt of it this year. Get back into the 
interior where hunting is hunting. A little farther but 
what a difference in game conditions! Write 
ANDREW A. DODDS, Ghost River, Ontario, Canada 





Ti N We are organized to handle 
H U N deer and moose hunters. 

We have one aim “The Pleasure of Our Guests” and 
“The Best Service”’ we can give. You can reach the lodge 
in your own car over good roads. 145 miles from Montreal, 
57 from Ottawa. Write for information. 


WHITE DEER LODGE, R.F.D.1, 





White Deer; Que. 
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2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addres 


Moose Near Minnesota 
C. H., NEW YORK That 
letter to Ourpoor Lire regarding 
in northern Minnesota has been 
for reply. 
The state of Minnesota has no open season o1 
and has had none for the last eight or nine 
There are quite a few moose left in some 
parts of the state, mostly in Koochiching, St. Louis, 


M. of 


hunti1 
referred to m« 


part 
moose 


moose 


years. 














Lake and Cook Counties, but they do not seem to 
increase very fast even with the closed seasor 

Excellent moose hunting may be had across th 
boundary in Ontario, Canada. Fort France 
Ontario, or Rainy Rive Ontario, are the start 
ing points for most trips. From Fort Frances 
one may take in a larg territory adjacent t 
Rainy Lake, a good portion of which is fine 
moose country. From Rainy River or Emo on 
may take in the territory on the east shore of 
Lake of the Woods or may take a boat to sor 
of the islands or territory at the northern end 
the lake. This is all very fine moose country and 
is not hunted to death. Guides may be hired 
ilmost any of the fishing and hunting lodges ne 
Lake of the Woods The y may also be hired 
it Fort Frances. It uld not be wise to hunt 
without a guide unless you are very familiar wit 
the country 

As for the proper rifle to use, that is lars 
a matter of personal preference as far as thre 
or four of the e concerned Most of 
the hunters I y on the .30-06 caliber 
either in the Sporter, 1895 Winches- 
ter or Savage; in the Krag or 1895 
Winchester, or the 76 ee bolt action. 
Many hunters even use the .30-30, -35 and other 
light arms but they are suetake. ot to be re 
ommended for moose according to my notion, <A 
rather heavy bullet with plenty of ish behind it 
should be used.—Frank S. ) 

Thanks! 

EDITOR Since I have written to you asking 
for information about the Catskill Mountains, I 
have received three separate replies from tl 
sportsmen in your service, giving me all the 
formation I desired, and more. 

The Where-to-Go-Department is certainly a boon 
to the many sportsmen who would like accurat 
nformation about certain localities but who have 
no way of securing that information § ex 
through a service such as is rendered by Ovurpoor 
LiFe. 

Congratulations And my hearty thanks f 
the favor you have done for me William J 
Gross. 

75 Miles from Ottawa 

D. M. McK., NEW YORK The section you 
ask about in Ontario, within seventy-five miles of 
Ottawa, so far as I know, has practically no brook 
trout fishing. There are some good lake trout to 
be obtained in the Big Rideau and in Charleston 
Lake. The other lakes in this district are well 
supplied with fish but they are mostly pike, large 
mouth black bass, small mouth black bass and 
strawberry bass. 

You can have excellent sport if you go to any 
of the towns along the Rideau River. Personall; 
I like to go to Chaffey’s Locks because I can get 


and get all I require in 
At that point it is 
privileges with practically 
recommend staying at 
of the good fishing camps because can get 
much better service in the way of guides and 
formation that any little you save by 
ing out is more than offset by the greater comfort 
if the weather should be unpleasant and the fact 
that you lose no time chasing around for supplies 
and boats. All along the Rideau River from 
Kingston right through to Ottawa are places where 
you can get all the information you want, and 
get very good sport. Newborough is a very good 
place. Chaffey’s Locks, Portland and Jones’ Falls 
are some of the places. I would suggest that you 


good accommodation there 
the of | and 
easy secure camping 


way oats guides, 


to 
no cost. 


Personally I on 


you so 
in- 


money camp- 





enter Canada crossing at Cornwall, Rockp 

Gananoque or Kingston and then travel up tl 
roads which you will see marked on your map 
The one on the East side of the Rideau River is 
first class highway from Kingst ht throug 
to Ottawa. Pick your locations and leave the hig! 
way to go to the smaller places along the Riv 

I do not think you will have any difficulty wit 
customs as regulations are \ simple at t 
borders unless you are going to spend more th: 
sixty days, in which event 1 W 1 ha to | 
up a bond.—-lV. G. W t 

Pennsylvania Hunting 

w. J. B PA In answer to your ing 
oncerning deer in Pennsylvania I would s 

est that you go toward the center of the stat 
Each year deer hunters from oth tates sin 

warm into Pennsylvania because of its reputat 
deer hunting state. The Pox n part 
are combed by thousands of | s p 
from New York City and PI le ia 

One of the best places I know of is at ( 
Fork, Potter County To the 1 will f 
bout 60 square miles of the w deer cour 
in the state. Equally as 1 is ther pl 
called English Center, Ly« ( ty. D 
late country for miles around and lots of dee 
[Twenty-five miles south of he re, 1 Lock-Ha 
hunt in the vicinity of Chath Run, Clint 
{ t A good spot in Huntingdon County is 
B Hunt toward the theast 

In seeking to hunt in the central irt of t 

ite I feel that you will a the bulk of t 

er hunters that gravitate o border 
year 

The Susquehanna vyall is g il conced 
t be the best woodcock count P yl at 
The heaviest flights into this s from N 
Scotia and New Brunswick seer 1 l 
this waterway. Good wood is us 
found along i1all woodland st 1 swa 

dD, 1ylor. 
Deer and Pheasants 
G. G., NEW YORK [ have your letter a 
for information on deer hunt 1 New Y 
territory around Indian Lake, in Hamil 
County, is very good, and I feel t Vv 

y you to go there. 

Deer are plentiful in this and 
should have little difficulty in f g them 
viding you get far back from the road. A g¢ 
should be hired, but if you wish to hunt ak 
l sure you become somewhat familiar with 

of the land by asking questions of the nat 

ga iphic map, 1 of se the 
ible compass, This region is he y | 

the deer keep well back, and ich 

€ 

Pheasant hunting is fairly good on the outsk 
of the mountains in the open country, somet 
uite near large towns and cities There is good 
pheasant hunting in Cortland County around tl 
northern part, and in Chenango County north of 
South Otselic. It is also fairly good in Oneida 
County around Rome. You should also have fait 

ilts by hunting in Saratoga and Washington 
Counties. Try the country around Whitehall 
Seek out the little traveled country roads which 

ss through fields and thinly wooded areas, i1 
the central part of the state, and you should « 

rience a satisfying amount of sport with phea 
ants \lortimer Norton 





sed to this department. 


























Deer Increasing! 


W. R. L., KANSAS I am pleased to give 
you the following information relative to de 
hunting in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
During the past ten years, deer have increased 
greatly in the five Black Hills counties open to 
hunting. This fact is borne out by the annual 
kill, as well as by the National Forestry Depart- 
ment’s annual game survey reports. Mule deer 
(black-tail) and white-tail are present within the 
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~ area in approximately equal numbers. The de- 
& DEER TRAIL CAMP | | *<!2% 2 °f rst by the U. S: Forestry Depart 
Xe |} ment has made practically all sections of the 
“ON LAKE NOKOMIS” | Black Hills accessible by car. 
The dee r increase is due primarily to the abun- | 
| dance of cover. During the last eight or ten 
SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER years extensive jackpine thickets have sprung uJ 
i ‘ best fishing months for Mus- | | which afford natural protection to deer and dan- 
; eal? V/A kie, Bass, Wall Eye, Northern ger of the area being hunted out is extremely 
, (rey WAY: Pike, Crappies & Pan Fish. remote.—O. H. Johnson. 
urs SZ oe? 
SPECIAL RATE oa oo ~ ee s Hole } 
cd : - a -- LOWA:—The best trout fishing in | A JONAS 
15.00 per week for board, cabin, and ue: ? ‘ , t hing in 
of “for these two months. Bring your Jackse n’s Hole is to be found in the fall on the pavrtstaichcencnn 
fishing tackle and clothes, nothing else south fork of the Snake River which traverses 
needed. the “‘Hole” from north to south and leaves via the re 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY AS Grand Canyon of the Snake River. When the That Old Ram Cost Me 
POSSIBLE water is low in the fall remarkable fishing is t | 
ort, J. W. JOHNSON Bradley, Wisconsin be found on this stream at the lower end of the Days...and Days 
the valley and in the Canyon. This fishing is acces- 
ap. 8 aT Se cee ae to sible by automobile road from Jackson on the east 
$2 so : at Ginn 46 oe re a of mar or 
# Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in and Wilson on the west, but the fishing in the 
g nyon must be reached by pack horse. Unless ....a wary old rascal-smart enough to 
g! L 9 “*, 4 your trip is made late in August, the river will ond oy cougbest spoe ae goupaly Ont ' 
er likely be too high to fine » heat fching. olthan Stands on !... Naturally I wante | 
ith A y X aes will find one A esalig - oe ng, al ; ugh this hard-earned scalp to have the BEST 
the a xed bag! Kodiak Brown, Griasly, Glacier, Black Bear; chee egal & Buffal th, "C * Ve, itary st , _— parang pg neg ot. enustsay I'm glad 
se Ehaces Cation Geen. Shute guulietie qnuvattall. ich as the Buffalo, the Gros Ventre, and the sent it to Jonas-because I’m more than 
lan ~ ce “ ss a, nai ors ~eryonanly teed. Hoback. Late in the summer, as early in the sum- pleased with the natural,life-like expres- 
vut Aietteh Galton bas | mer, — _ trolling for trout, including mack- pas of this prize trophy ... and with its 
, ° | inaw, wi ve founc shan uke ne ee Ow cost.”’ 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska & a me jr s oe ~* : i 1 _— at gy By “a ~ “ai 
ot ae ee ee ee ee ee eee YOUR Hard-Earned TROPHY 
— — = a . did fishing will be found on upper regions of the 
—E———E Snake River above Jackson Lake and adjoining th Deserves the BEST 
ug ARE YOU COMING TO southe rn yep of Yellowstone Park. All of these be you've expended money, ime 
t | points will be found within a radius of seventy-five | and effort to secure a handsome trophy 
I WASHINGTON | miles of Jackson.—Frederick P yf ie shies aaa you naturally want it to have the artistic 
: to Start : ; See | gresemnene Ses vii make it _— — 
the Wheels of — ’ ; or you-the kind of treatment that makes 
: Your Industry? Magalloway River, Maine big-game hunters and museums from 
i is ; ; if: BE. C, CONN. Viner ieee sesanting bit every part of the world send their rarest 
The Willard is your logical ing conditions in Oxford c#unty, Maine. has beet and most valuable trophies to JONAS. 
headquarters — across the sient: aaa ‘ aine, ha 
* street from Conferences on e I aS —_ : Natural as Life itself! 
Codes and the $3.300,000,000 an, W mut any hesitation, recommend the 
: Public Works Program Ad- M oo Map River region as an ideal place for an JONAS MOUNTS / 
ministration Headquarters. angler te spend a vacation. From its source, near are made by master ! 
the Canadian line, the Magalloway flows south craftsmen - Artists of , 
c Ove “ rd, paralle , with the Maine-New Hampshire Sve pet Sane reaeee { 
ey wundary, and empties into the Androscoggin sei; an 
wi LLARD HOTEL River just below the Rangelay Lakes. There are CREATING wid. f 
‘The Residence of Presidents a few small farms along the lower reaches i ‘ wall 
14th and Pennsylvania Avenue Pai ih a hittle breech a ars - of = If ae ae. “- 
+} WASHINGTON, D. .- ree : all " id 1 a é lisons Mills, but Salutadien on and ' Y 
} H », Somerville, anaging Director , evuNM IS 1S ¢ Wild land, - : 
th . | Many large trout are taken. On my last visit ne ate — 
- - ———— | to the region I saw one square-tail that weighed 07 racwhyesct pst ae 
eight and one half ls, and talked with et pen epeayw bowe 
: | ght and one : pounc Ss, an alked with a tor- wor over as actua 
| est ranger who had just caught and released six re-creations of the 
re trout before getting the three pounder that LIVING, BREATH- 
V | he wanted.—W, Dustin White. ING animal-just as 
1 you saw him in his 
1! natural surround- 
i ings. Suess Someone 
craftsmen are ready 
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Goodbye, Old Grizzly 


(Editorial) 


By Harry 


OR Old Silvertip the end of the trail is in 
tres He was once the greatest prize that 
could fall before the rifle of the American big 
game hunter. He was to our continent what the 
lion is to Africa, the tiger to Asia—a beast that 
feared man alone, and would even fight him when 


cornered; a killer whose deeds our pioneer fore- 


fathers magnified and turned into legend to 
frighten and thrill little children. His ways were 


secretive, his path lonely and bloody. Roaring, 
teeth bared, if molested he would charge one man 
or a thousand. 

Such was the myth, the half-truth, from pioneer 
days. 

But if your father happened to be a sportsman 
forty years ago, as mine was, and trailed the 
grizzly in the Teton country or the Cascades, he 
probably gave you a picture of Old Silvertip some- 
what at variance with popular notions. 

Uncertain as Tophet in his ways, the bear was 
best hunted when he came out of hibernation in 
the spring. You could spot him then grubbing 
for ants on the hillside not far below timberline, 
you could trail him on horseback if there was snow 
still on the ground, or you could put dogs on his 
trail and try to bring him to bay in some steep 
canyon. Already at the turn of the century he 
Was Scarce. 

\s for his reputed ferocity, that was mostly 
Cornered, wounded, or in defense of his 
but so, oc- 


bunk. 
young, the grizzly would fight to kill 
casionally will any game animal worthy of the 
name. Grizzly hunting was not a sport for radio 
crooners, bless their sweet androgynous hearts. 
He was blamed for a lot of things he didn't do. 
Occasional bears killed sheep and calves, but most 
were content to feed on a carcass left by a moun- 
tain lion, and live largely on berries, nuts, ants. 
Cattlemen had a grudging admiration for him, 
though if a dude hunter was coming out they 
didn’t hesitate to put out a dead horse to lure the 


McGuire 

bear to an ambush. Sheepmen, mavericks any- 
way, hated bears as they hated most wild game; 
only their hatred of bears was intense, for other 
game only stole their forage from the public land, 
while the grizzly sometimes went so far as to treat 
a flock of sheep like a ten-pin set-up. 

There were no laws for protecting the grizzly 
because stockmen were powerful in the legislatures 
and they wouldn't stand for his being protected— 
to them he was a predator and any way of taking 
him was fair, from steel traps to dogs. The sports- 
man thought the grizzly was a gentleman—a 


sporting gentleman like himself—and he 


Was 
willing to spend a lot of money on a hunting trip if 
there was reasonable chance of a shot at Old Sil- 
vertip. But he didn’t worry much about his pro- 
tection. 
didn’t see any horns or cloven hoofs on them. 


Ranchers were his good friends and he 


The sportsman should have begun to worry 
about Old Silvertip when the predator-control 
craze began to sweep the country some years back. 
The U. S. Biological Survey, willing tools of the 
sheepmen as long as the sheepmen would get 
Congress to give the Survey lots of money for kill- 
ing predators—sent paid hunters with dogs to kill 
off any grizzly the sheepmen heard about. In 
such cases the bear simply had to be reported as 
“a confirmed killer.” 

The first the sportsman really knew about the 
gradual disappearance of the grizzly was his dis- 
covery that grizzly hunting trips were very seldom 
successful any more. <A generation grew up which 
hardly ever thought of taking expensive hunts for 
the bear, as their fathers had done. A grizzly 
hunt? Nonsense, there aren't any left, are there? 


O now at least, when it is just about too late, 
we know the truth. 
Latest figures from the U. 
break the news gently. On U 
declined from 1930 to 1932 from «.. - 


' rest Service 
Ss grizzlies 


..mated 870 





















































to an estimated 664—about a 25°7, decline in two 


years. 

In Colorado, where the Forest Service reported 
17 grizzlies in 1930, it reports 3 in 1932. In Idaho, 
110 in 1930 and 50 in 1932. In New Mexico, 18 
in 1930 and 7 in 1932. In Washington, a decrease 
from 17 to 7. Most left are in Montana, where 
the sheepmen are out to exterminate them. In 
other Western states 
the sheepmen have 
long since succeeded 
in their dastardly 
work. In Arizona, 
5 left; in Utah, 4; 
in Oregon, 1; and in 
California, none. 

It is indeed the 
end of the trail for 
this noble, persecuted 
species. 

And what does our 
hallowed Forest Serv- 
ice have to say in pre- 
senting this report? 
Taking advantage of 
the fact that griz- 
zlies in Alaska alone 
showed an_ increase 
from 1930 to 1932, 
whereas in the United 
States proper they 
decreased 25% in 
those two years— 
down to the pitiful 
total of 664 animals 
—the Pollyanna 
who wrote the For- 
est Service report 
says, The increase 
in grizzlies of 40 per 








policies which they knew would spell his doom? 


UTDOOR LIFE has campaigned for decent 

bear protection for twenty-five years. No 
reference to our work in that regard is needed. 
What 
of the U. S. Biological Survey, talking ‘‘coopera- 
tion’ at sportsmen’s meetings and then selling 
out to the stockmen 
at the first mention 
of appropriations? 
Is it conceivable 
that any bureau sup- 
posed to lead U. S. 
conservation would 
notonly have allowed, 
but actually encour- 
aged, the progressive 


But what of the other outdoor magazines? 


slaughter of grizzlies 
when that great 
species Was nearing 
extinction? 
Whatofthenational 
Izaak Walton League 
Officials? They talk 
enough about cooper- 
ation. Have they co- 
operated in saving the 
grizzly? What of the 
American GameAsso- 
ciation? They have 
drawn the lesson of 
the last heath hen 
often enough. Have 
they told the country 
yet the lesson of the 
last grizzly bear? 
They re all afraid 
of the political and 
financial power of 


cent since 1930 ap- 
pears to be quite 
large, particularly in 
Alaska where the re- 
ported number jumped 
from 2,800 to 4,500." 


omTgt x . , ‘ +) 
The Grizzly’s Last Stand 

Bronze statue standing in City Park, Denver. It depicts 
the persecuted mother grizzly, her two cubs at her feet, 
looking back toward the West in the direction of her pur- 
suers. John A. McGuire, founder of OUTDOOR LIFE and 
the grizzly’s champion for many years, stands beside the 
statue. Mr. McGuire donated it to the city of Denver and 

Louis P. Jonas of New York designed and executed it 


stockmen in the 
West. I say so re- 
luctantly, and with a 
bitterness even | de- 
plore. But 1 for one 
cannot see the finest 


But of course even 

in Alaska the reported increase, we discover, is due 
to ‘more reliable estimates as a result of more 
intensive investigations rather than to any real 
increase. 

And in the sacred name of fair play, what are 
we to say of the so-called “‘conservationists”’ of the 
country who have watched the grizzly bear on the 
down trail to oblivion and have uttered no word 
of protest, but instead have seemed by their 
politic silence to approve of state and federal 





species of American 
game animal persecuted out of existence in this 
country without carrying a violent protest to the 
sportsmen of America. In them alone—resolu- 
tions passed and pushed by their organizations— 
lies the last shred of hope for the salvation of the 
species. ... 
What a slender hope! Old Silvertip, your 
friends are scattered and your enemies close in 





around you. 
Ave atyue vale! 
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President Walter A. Jessup 
in his fighting clothes 


Part ONE—BEFORE THE STORM 
By Dr. SuTTon 


Fditorial Note:—As our tarpon-wrangling expedi- 
tion this past July fell naturally into two parts, with a 
threatening hurricane for entre-act, Dr. Sutton has 
kindly consented to write the first part, which appears 
in this issue, and I will complete the story in the next 
issue. Most of the photos with both parts are by Dr. 
Sutton—H. McG. 


Out where the long, lean combers ride, 
With hungry, ragged, foam-flecked lips, 

Where the beacon stands, with kindly hands, 
To guide the Channel ships. 


There we shall find the Silver Kings, 
Leaping, resplendent, in sea and sun, 

Battling their way through the pounding surf, 
With never a pause till the race is run. 


So pack the old duffel, and oil up your reel, 
And take a good look at your rod, 

We shall spend a few days at the mouth of the Pass, 
With water, and sky, and God. 


Y LITTLE wife insists that any man can become 

a successful big-game hunter if he has a little 

time, a little money, and a slight lack of intelli- 

gence. For an angler, the requirements are 

greater. One must at least add patience, and the gambling 
instinct. Fishing is the greatest game of chance in the 
whole universe. Fortunately, it is a game in which the fish- 
erman invariably wins. Even though his prey eludes him, 


he can always count on fresh air, a soothing environment, 
and prospects. 


Of these, the last comes first for without 
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A 180,000-barrel tanker going through the pass; photographed from our boat 


as we trolled along the jetty, which shows in the foregroun 


‘Larpon Rodeo 


By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 
and 
Harry McGuire 


prospects it would indeed be tough sledding for even the 
most optimistic of us. 

In the proper season, Port Aransas, Texas, located on 
Mustang Island, in the Gulf, is one of the greatest fishing 
resorts in the world. Here one may find anglers from all 
parts of the country, each and every one of whom is intent 
upon the pursuit and capture of the finny representative of 
his choice. 

Some people confine their attention to mackerel, others 
declare that the kingfish is the greatest prize of all, a few 
stick to the luscious and well flavored pompano, or the funny- 
faced sheepshead, and now and then one encounters an 
enthusiastic and inveterate hunter of sharks. There is al- 
ways a plentiful supply of the latter—tiger sharks, sand 
sharks, agile and full of pep, and huge and vicious old 
hammerheads, as ugly and wicked looking as Satan at his 
best. Bloodthirsty, and apparently always hungry, they will 
trail a wounded or captive fish for hours. Out of the water 
they are ghastly looking, white-bellied monsters, their semi- 
circular mouths ornamented with a double row of teeth that 
would be a source of pride to any cannibal king. Even the 
little ones are ugly. Squirming about on the hook they 
resemble nothing so much as a vicious young nightmare on 
its way to be dreamed. 


Y OLD and cherished friend, Foote, of Dallas, is a 
strong advocate of the jewfish and in calm weather, 
day after day, one may find him and his guide, Clem Mat- 
thewson, the king of professional jewfishermen, playing 
about in a tiny skiff at the end of the North Jetty. 
Strangest complex of all is that which possesses my emi- 
nent brother-angler, Professor J. P. Fruit, of William Jewell 
College. -Dr. Fruit is an ardent fisherman and during his 
eighty years of life has experimented on practically every- 
thing, from minnows to whales. But I really believe he gets 
the greatest kick out of capturing stingrays, particularly if 
the whip-tailed member of the family Dasyatidae is firmly 
attached to the line of his fishing partner. 
Of all the fish that frequent the waters of the Gulf ports 
none has so many admirers as the lordly tarpon, a magnifi- 
cent and sporting giant that has richly earned the title of 
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“The Silver King.” It is for the 
sake of this splendid prize that a 
host of fishermen seek the waters 
of Aransas Pass, year after year, 
during the Summer season. 


Apparently the silvery giants > io secre 
spend the winter in the Carribean Above—Don Farley using a casting net for mullet. Oval—A party fishing for 


and the Southern part of the Gulf 
—l have caught them in Panama, 
and at Tampico, in January, February and March—and start 
their Northern tour, clinging fairly close to shore, in April. 
June and July are the best months for tarpon fishing at 
Mustang Island. By September the schools are again on 
their way south and early in November the season ends. 
Fortunately, the tarpon is not a good table fish. The flesh 
is red, tough, and full of bones. At Tampico the Mexican 
laborers always appear glad to take over the catch, how- 
ever, and one always finds a crowd waiting at the dock. 


FRIEND of mine, who was curious to see how they 
prepared the fish for food, one day took the trouble to 
follow his fish. The tarpon was scaled, drawn, and carefully 
washed. It was then placed on a long, smooth plank, gar- 
nished with shrubbery, buttered, and finally baked before 
an open fire. After the process was completed the well- 
browned delicacy—which my friend insisted tasted like a 
baked pincushion—was devoured with relish. 
The annual Tarpon Rodeo at Port Aransas is held at 
some time in June or July and is attended by tarpon enthu- 



















a j . tT ec 


mackerel from an anchored pleasure boat, alongside the north jetty 


siasts from the entire Southwest. The first day reminds 
one of the opening of the duck season at Reelfoot Lake. 
Old acquaintanceships are renewed, new friends made, and 
Tarpon Inn, for several decades the headquarters for all 
true lovers of this great sport, is packed to the attic. 

Early in 1933 four of my friends and I decided that we 
would hold a tarpon rodeo of our own. The group consisted 
of President L. D. Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the University of Kansas, 
President Walter A. Jessup, of the University of lowa, 
Harry McGuire, the editor of Ourpoor Lire, and myself. 
The Texas newspapers referred to our party as “The Brain 
Trust,” but I feel morally certain that my presence had 
nothing whatever to do with this very complimentary des- 
1enation. 

Like a bunch of school boys we watched the clock, and 
July 1, the date set for the gathering of the clan, was indeed 
a happy day. From Illinois and Minnesota, from Iowa and 
Kansas they came, to spend a few busy hours in Kansas 
City, and then hop a thousand miles southward, to the land 
of our dreams. Mr. McGuire was 
first to arrive. Fit son of his fa- 
mous sportsman father, ruddy and 
brown, and physically fit, he looked 
like an Olympic star as he strode 
into the waiting room at the Union 
Station. He had never before tried 
for tarpon, but apparently he was 
ready for anything. His equip- 
ment consisted of a brace of beauti- 


Above—The Brain Trust. Harry McGuire, President L. D. Coffman, President 
Walter A. Jessup, and Chancellor E. H. Lindley—not to mention the Silver King. 
Circle—Dr. Earl Crutchfield, our host at San Antonio 
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ful Leonard split bamboo salt-water rods, and a couple of 
Julius Vom Hofe star drag reels, all of which proved their 
worth during the succeeding fortnight. 

Dr. Lindley, tall, slender, and dignified, an eminent ex- 
ecutive, and a fisherman of parts, was next to report; and 
a couple of hours later Dr. Coffman, swarthy, keen, alert, 
and as agile as an acrobat, and his handsome associate, 
Dr. Jessup, arrived. 


PRESIDENT JESSUP is not only a psychologist of note, 

but an expert mechanic and engineer, as well. At Battle 
Lake, Minnesota, where he usually spends his summers, he 
has unanimously been elected outboard motor expert, and 
owners of diseased and decrepit gas engines of all sorts con- 
stantly besiege him for aid and advice. He is one of those 
rare individuals who never fails. If he cannot get the machine 
to function he speedily talks the owner into becoming in- 
terested in something else. As a result the depression has 
not affected his consultation practice in the least. 


Tarpon Inn, for more than twenty years a 
hospitable home for tarpon anglers 


My good friend, Bruce Morton, 
Division Passenger Agent of the fa- 
mous “Katy” lines, had made all 
transportation arrangements for us, 
and with his aid, and a telegraphic 
blessing from his chief, M. H. 
Cahill, Chairman of the Board and 
President of the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas, we soon were happily on 
our way. 

Twenty-five hours later we 
reached San Antonio. Here we were 
met by Dr. Earl Crutchfield, dean 
of the dermatological faculty of the 
South, and a noted sportsman. Dr. 
Crutchfield insisted that he be permitted to carry us to 
Aransas Pass. Inasmuch as the day was a hot one, and the 
distance more than 150 miles, I endeavored to dissuade him, 
but he obstinately refused to listen, and as he drives as well 
as he talks, and his big Lincoln car looked very inviting, we 
did not put up too much of an argument. We chartered a 
sea-going taxicab, with a Mexican driver, to transport the 
luggage, and started for the Pass. The ride was a most 
delightful one. The country is beautiful, and the roads ex- 
cellent. We reached the charming village of Aransas Pass 
about 11 p.m. Our Mexican and the luggage had preceded 
us by almost an hour, but careful search and repeated in- 
quiries failed to locate the taxicab in Aransas Pass. Finally 
Dr. Crutchfield insisted that all of us go to bed at the hotel 
while he back-trailed, in search of our belongings. The 
Mexican was finally located, sound asleep on the front seat 
of his wagon at Beeville, ninety-four miles away! He said 
that he had decided to lay up for the night, and deliver the 
luggage on the following morning. Inasmuch as he was 
carrying all of our tackle, together with two valuable Uni- 
versity addresses belonging to President Coffman, all of us 




















Professor 
Fruit displays 
a kingfish 











Harry McGuire and Chancellor 
Lindley, with Don in the back- 
ground, all set for a busy after- 
noon with the big boys 


felt much relieved when Dr. Earl came dragging him into 
camp. 

An early breakfast at Aransas Pass, a quick trip over the 
viaduct, and our chosen Eden at last! The water was in 
excellent condition. Captain and Mrs, Ellis and their tall 
and erudite son, Billy, had everything ready for us at Tarpon 
Inn; Don Farley, my personal boatman for many years, 
Chick Roberts, a veteran of the Pass, and another guide were 
waiting; and, best of all, our dear friend, Dr. J. P. Fruit, 
was on the porch to welcome us, 

Quickly shifting into suitable garb, and assembling our 
tackle, we were ready for serious business when the lunch- 
eon bell sounded. 

Mrs. Ellis feels that an honest workman is worthy of his 
hire, and, being a lady of high intellectual attainments, and 
a native of Tennessee, she appreciates fishermen. Conse- 
quently, the visitor who does not acquire weight during his 
stay at Tarpon Inn must deliberately, and with malice afore- 
thought, keep away from the dining room. 

The first afternoon we decided that Dr. Lindley and Dr. 
Fruit should fish together, Dr. Coffman and Dr. Jessup be 
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partners, and Mr. McGuire and I try our luck from Don’s 
launch. 

Tarpon tackle is of three classes. Heavy outfits consist 
of a 20 to 30-ounce rod of split bamboo or hickory, and a 
linen line of from eighteen to thirty-six strands. The break- 
ing strength is two pounds to the strand. 

Light, or 6-9 tackle, which is very popular at Port 
Aransas, consists of a 6-ounce tip, and a 9-thread, 18-pound 
test linen line. 

Tackle of the 3-6 class is for experts only, and even such 
skilled fishermen as Hayes, of San Antonio, sometimes fail 
to deliver on these spider outfits. A 6-thread line has a 
breaking strength of 12 pounds, and in playing a big fish 
casualties are common. At various times I have landed three 
tarpon on broom-straw equipment of this sort, and it is no 
fun. The suspense is too great. I have also tried to land 
a fish on “sewing thread” line—meanwhile spending much 
time in silent prayer, and fervently hoping that the Lord 
would send me a little one—but I have never yet succeeded 





The author— 
slender, hand- 
some and de- 
bonair, his 
face neatly 
plastered with 
zine oxide 
ointment to 
protect it 
from the sun 
—with one of 
his trophies 
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in setting the hook sufficiently a . 


-— 
to keep my quarry on the "=e 
fragile towline. i 


em 


Mr. McGuire decided to try me : . 
heavy tackle first and from = 


ose d 


the expression on his face, as 
he reeled in his line, I fore- 
saw serious trouble for the 
first nickel plated whale that 
engaged him in battle. 

Out through the shining 
water of the Pass shot our little boat. As a rule, in Summer, 
the territory lying immediately outside the South Jetty is the 
best, owing to the fact that the fish are traveling northward. 
On that day the waves were too high, however, and we cir- 
cled the tip of the North Jetty, and slowed down the engine 
as our craft entered quiet water. Don adjusted the mullet 
baits—silver sides are best, but are difficult to procure in 
Summer—we settled ourselves comfortably in our cushioned 
chairs, and awaited results. We did not have to wait long. 
Dr. Lindley insists that the proper way to fish is to just sit, 
and let the sun shine. President Coffman feels that a true 
disciple of old Izaak should dispense entirely with footgear 
in order that he may wiggle his toes in the fresh air. Un- 
fortunately, owing to his eminent position in the educational 
world, it is impracticable for Dr. Coffman himself to practice 
this, but anyone who has ever fished with him will agree 
with me that the temptation is almost too great for even a 
strong man like the President to resist. 

Mr. McGuire and I were calmly discussing the probable 


results of a moose hunt which we have planned to make with 
Ernie Calvert, of Rainy River, this Fall, when I felt a tre- 
mendous tug at my bait. A swift yank, and the fish was on. 
I was trolling with a short line, and a second later, as Mr. 
McGuire described it, the whole bottom of the Gulf ap- 
peared to spout upward. My prize, a long, chunky fish, a 
platinum blonde of pronounced type, promptly took to the 
air. Once, twice, it leaped, covering ten feet or more at each 
jump. Fortunately the line held, the dainty, 6-ounce Murphy 
rod took up the slack without a quiver, and in less than half 
a minute the battle was on. The fish was too heavy and 
obese, however, to put up a prolonged fight, and in twenty 
minutes it was alongside the boat and Don had painlessly 
gaffed and released it. 

Within less than an hour, Mr. McGuire hooked one. Ap- 
parently his fish had been on a diet, for it was as long and 
lean as a popular movie actor, and the fight that it put up 
was a caution. At first my doughty editorial friend tried 
to be calm and matter of fact, but at the end of fifteen min- 
utes he was bubbling over with enthusiasm. Through it all 
he kept his head, and not a foot of loose line did that poor 
fish ever get. Finally, the battle over, Mr. McGuire in- 
sisted upon releasing the tarpon. He wanted one that was 
“over six feet.” Inasmuch as six-footers are rare at Port 
Aransas (in the Panuco, at Tampico, they are common, but 
soft) I demurred, but release it he did. 

Aiter that strikes were staggered along, throughout the 
afternoon. At supper time my fishing partner was several 
tarpon in the lead, but as the majority of his fish were of 
the female persuasion, | laid his success to increased sex 
appeal rather than angling skill. 

Chancellor Lindley, fishing with Dr. Fruit in Chick’s 
boat, had had a barren half day of it. His luck generally 










Dr. Coffman leads in a fish that’s almost whipped 


runs that way. It is not until the morning of the second 
day that he really gets into action. One year he hooked 
and landed a big tarpon near the end of the South Jetty 
exactly at 7:30 every morning on four successive days. His 
early training on Indiana pan fish certainly was not lost. 

Dr. Coffman and Dr. Jessup worked hard and scored fre- 
quently, but occasionally a fish got away. One day they 
caught a boat load of huge kingfish. A brilliant writer on 
the staff of the Corpus Christi Caller published in “The 
Crow’s Nest” an account of a dream he had regarding our 
three university presidents. 

“Last night we partook of a delicious shrimp salad, a 
goose liver sandwich and a bottle of Boo-hoo beer and went 
to bed. We dreamed we were a wraith and that we were 
hovering over a small boat in which three university presi- 
dents fished for tarpon. We listened shamelessly to their 
conversation. (Wraiths have no social inhibitions.) And 
this, as we remember it, was part of what we heard: 

First President: This, gentlemen, (Continued on page 32) 
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ow We Licked the Politicians 


By 
Ben East 


T WAS shortly after 1920 that Michigan began to talk 

about taking conservation out of politics. Interest in 

conservation swept the country like an epidemic in the 

early years of that decade, and there was a lot of talk 
everywhere along the same line. 

Michigan was fortunate, probably above the average, in 
the man who more or less led the movement. He was James 
Oliver Curwood, nationally famous novelist and outdoorsman. 

Curwood went hammer and tongs after the political crowd 
that dominated the state’s conservation affairs. He had a 
following and a reputation that couldn’t be laughed off. He 
gathered around him a fast-growing army, representing 
sportsmen’s clubs in every section of the state, and the talk 
about taking conservation out of politics grew louder day 
by day. 

At the time of his death, in 1927, Jim Curwood was him- 
self serving on the state conservation commission under the 
There had been some sweeping changes by that 


nd 


new setup, 
time, 

Probably no truer valuation of Curwood’s character and 
ervice to his state was ever made than the tribute paid him 
when he died by Harold Titus, also a nationally known 
i and outdoorsman, who was serving on the conserva- 
tion commission with him. “He was a radical in a cause 
that needed radicalism,” Titus summed it up. 

Not often has a cause needed radicalism much more than 
conservation needed it when Curwood took up the cudgel in 
the early ’20s. Fortunate indeed is the state that can pro- 


tat 


writer 





Michigan's “game wardens” are gone. In their place are uniformed 
conservation officers, chosen without regard to politics 


In Michigan 


duce such a radical when it needs him. 

In 1926 along came Fred Green, a lifelo1 
candidate for governor. Green ran for office on something 
new in the way of campaign issues. One of the chief planks 
in his platform was-the taking of the conservation depart- 
ment out of politics, He was elected and kept his word. 

He named to the state conservation commission seven out- 
standing men, including Curwood and Titus, all interested 
in the out-of-doors and all free from political affiliations of 
any kind. That was the beginning of real progress in di- 
vorcing conservation from politics in this state. 

Green and others interested in the problem were 
enough to see that their regime wouldn’t last forever. When 
they passed on those who followed them would be likely to 
take a different viewpoint. The conservation department wa 
a large one, with a field organization reaching into every 
section and community of the state. organization 
can be wrought into a powerful political machine. It would 
be likely to present an irresistible temptation for 


in the years to come 


g sportsman, as 


smart 


Such an 


politicians 


O THE next important step was taken during Green’s 
econd term of office. The staggered conservation com 
mission law was passed. That law provided six-year terms 
of office on a staggered plan for the seven members of the 


conservation commission. It has proven the bulwark of the 
state’s conservation system. 
Under the staggered commission law not more 


than three 
members leave the 


commission during the two-year term of 


any governor, This prevents him from gaining control of 
the commission and insures the perpetuation of a conserva- 
tion department reasonably free from political interference. 


mmission 


governor 


Equally important, the law provides that the c 
shall choose its own director of conservation. TI 
has nothing to say about it. 

The next important accomplishment aimed to 
conservation department out of politics was the 
a competitive examination system, somewhat akin to civil 
service but not as inflexible, for choosing conservation offi 
‘his definitely shuts politics and patronage out of the 
largest branch of the department’s field force. It 
look as if Michigan were well on the way tow 
the early dreams come true. 

Under the new setup no employe of the department was 
permitted to circulate petitions for any political candidate or 
otherwise take a hand in any political campaign, other than 
go to the polls and vote. No employe was permitted to con- 
tribute a cent to any campaign fund, despite the fact that 
such contributions were occasionally demanded under threat 
of political reprisal. 
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REEN’S successor in office, Wilbur M 

Brucker, wasn’t quite as pure in heart in the matter of 
keeping the conservation department out of politics. One 
of the first demands he made of the conservation commis- 
sion was that one of his county campaign managers, a jew- 
eler in a small upstate town, be named assistant director of 
conservation, 

The commission tried to let the new governor down easy, 
but he was overconfident and allowed a copy of his demand 
to fall into the hands of the newspapers, with the result that 
letting him down easy became out of the question. But the 
commission stood its ground and slapped him down, sharply 
and finally. 

Brucker’s next proposal was that the seven-man commis- 
sion be increased to a nine-man body. That would have 
given him two extra appointments, and with three whose 
terms happened to expire that year he would have control 
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of the group at once. But the proposal didn’t seem to set 
<0 well with the legislature—and not at all well with the 
.portsmen and general public—and nothing ever came of it. 

About that time the sportsmen of Michigan and others 
interested in the welfare of conservation in the state began 
to sit back and breathe easily. The non-political system of 
conservation had survived a change from the governor who 
inaugurated it to a governor not altogether friendly to it. 
The first and likely the highest hurdle was surmounted. 
There was good reason to believe, the sportsmen felt, that 
the system would endure. 

Then along came November of 1932, and the fall elections. 

Now ordinarily it’s as rare to elect a Democrat to a state 
office in Michigan as it is for a beagle to point quail. But 
1932 was no ordinary year, as politicians in all parts of the 
country learned to their sorrow or delight, depending on the 
viewpoint. Michigan was no exception to the rule. When 
the votes were counted the Democrats were in the saddle, 
on top of it, under it and on both sides. And almost at once 
rumors began to fly that this upset in the state’s politics 
nevitably meant one equally complete in the conservation 
department, 


T! [IS was the most sweeping political turnover in the his- 
tory of the state. No department created during a Re- 
publican administration could hope to live through it, the 
oracles predicted. It made no difference that such a depart- 
ment had been voluntarily taken out of politics by the Repub- 
licans years before, no difference that they had not in recent 
years used it for patronage purposes, no difference how it 
might be buttressed by a special law designed to keep it 
heyond the reach of the politicians, no difference how much 
the public might object. 

The Democrats were hungry from a long lean winter. 
They’d never leave uncut as juicy a melon as the conserva- 
tion department. They were in to make a killing while they 
could. Obviously their first move must be to repeal the 
taegered commission law. As long as that law stood on 
the books the conservation commission was 
beyond the reach of the governor or any 
group, and the director of conservation, named 
hy the commission, was free to do as he 
pleased. And it was pretty generally known é 
around the state that George R. Hogarth, 
director since 1927, a colonel in the Michigan 
National Guard, pleased to keep his depart- 
ment where it was—as long as he ran it— 
out of politics. 4 

The possibility of an attack on the staggered 
commission law had been foreseen even before 
the November elections. In an interview dur- 
ing his campaign William A. Comstock, 
Democratic candidate later elected gov- 
ernor, was asked by one of the state’s 
outdoor writers what he planned to do 
about that law, and about the conserva- 
tion department, if he were elected. 


H's rather guarded reply was that he 
personally would do nothing to dis- 
turb the non-political setup of conserva- 
tion, that he would launch or lead no at- 
tack on the staggered commission law, but he declined to 
commit himself as to what attitude he would take if such 
an attack were launched by others. Later a publicity and 
contact man attached to his retinue admitted that the inter- 
viewer who asked these questions “gave the ‘old man’ the 
worst half hour he had during his campaign.” 

Shortly after Comstock took office in January the first 
distant rumblings of the coming storm were heard. Lansing 
was filled with job seekers, more than a few of them looking 
for something in the conservation department. Word came 
down from Alpena, the governor’s home town, that petitions 
were being circulated there to make one Robert Rayburn, a 
friend of Comstock’s, director of conservation. What the 
persons who signed these petitions did not know or ignored 
was that the post of director of conservation was not vacant 
and was not likely to be unless the staggered commission 
law was wiped off the books. 

Nettled by the petitions, however, and by the distant storm 
mutterings, four of the state’s leading conservation writers 
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called on the governor a few weeks after he took office to 
again ask his attitude toward the conservation department. 
Comstock reaffirmed the statement he had made in Novem- 
ber, somewhat more emphatically this time, declaring that 
he was satisfied with the setup and proposed personally to 
do nothing to destroy it. 

That statement, coupled with a heavy blast of publicity on 
the various schemes for putting the conservation department 
back under the spoils system drove the job seekers and the poli- 
ticians to cover. For a few weeks things went along quietly. 


E IT said here, in fairness, that there were Democrats 

who took no part in the hammering assaults that later 
rocked the conservation department. There were some who 
actually opposed them. The attacks were made under the 
generalship of a few who wanted patronage or had personal 
grudges against the department. 

The storm continued to gather, although it was slow in 
breaking. It was not until April 20 that the big drive really 
got under way. 

On that date a bill was introduced by Senator George 
Cutler, a Democrat new to the legislature, to abolish the 
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Above—Feeding the deer herd when starvation 

threatens is part of the department's job. 

Inset—Senator George Cutler, who wanted 

something to say about appointing game war- 
dens in his home district 


conservation commission outright and 
place the state’s conservation affairs en- 
tirely in the hands of a director to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. The _ barrage 
that greeted this bill was without question 
a surprise even to those who trained the 
guns. Seldom if ever in the history of this 
state has any conservation issue drawn such 
withering fire from the batteries of public 
opinion as raked Cutler and his measure 
for weeks. 

Senator Cutler made no statement at first 
as to his reasons for introducing such a bill 
but it was obvious he must have reasons 
and the public was not kept long in suspense. Three days 
after the bill made its appearance seven of the state’s im- 
portant newspapers published a photostatic copy of a let- 
ter, written by the senator to a friend in his home district, 
regarding a candidate for the post of conservation officer, 
whom the two men were boosting. 

“I think in a short time,” Cutler wrote, “we can get at 
Mr. Hogarth in such a way that he will make this ap- 
pointment.” 


OW, as has already been said, Michigan’s conservation 
officers are appointed on the basis of a competitive 
examination. The only conclusion that could be drawn from 
such a letter was that Senator Cutler wasn’t altogether sat- 
isfied with that system. From that day until the closing 
days of the session, in mid~June, the Cutler bill was a storm 
center in the Michigan senate. 
Sportsmen’s clubs in every section of the state rose to 
protest its passage. Letters, (Continued on page 34) 
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Ninth in the Series 
“Our American Game Animals” 


By Chas. Askins 


They quit horning and stand on their hind legs 


their front feet. 


HE American elk 
belongs to the or- 
der ot hooted ani- 
mals, Ungulata, to 
the family of Cervidae 


I would I were in the mountains as in days of long ago, 
Once more to see’ the reddened peaks when sunset was aglow, 
To hear the elk’s wild bugling, now coming sweet and clear, 
To hear the coyote’s wailing when hunger brought him near. 
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. and strike with 


A knockdown equals a knockout in an etk fight 


around at the base, and 
one had a 12¥%-inch 
horn on one side, a 12% 
on the other, with eight 
points to the antler and 


or deer, which is di- There was life within the mountains when the “chips” glowed red, a 53'4-inch spread. TI 
vided into the round- And comfort in the hunter’s camp, e’en in his blanket bed. best heads are secured 
horned and flat-horned Came the rumbling and the bellow of a lonely bison bull, in the fall, following a 
groups. The  ftormer Came the grim howl of the lobo, and then the world was still. mild winter.” 


includes the elk, white- 
tailed mule deer, 
and Columbian black-tailed—with subdivisions. Moose, 
woodland and barren ground caribou are placed in the 
Hat-horned group. We say American elk because Europe 


deer, 


has a 


species of moose, smaller than ours, which they 
call elk. In Europe our elk is known as the Wapiti, a 
name given him by the Indians, but our name is the 


elk, and elk he will be for us, just as we say buffalo in- 
stead of bison. 

The elk is the largest, finest and noblest of the deer 
tribe found in this or any other country. He grows the 
greatest antlers, carries them proudly, and is as near 
to royal game as any country ever possessed. He is as 
tall and heavy as a Western horse, is maned like a lion, 
and his bugling is pronounced the sweetest sound in na- 
ture. His horns have a spread approaching five feet, and 
the emperor of Germany bought a pair of antlers in Col- 
orado with 67%-inch beams. 

Elmer Keith, who seems to know more about elk than 
any naturalist, is of the opinion that elk once grew much 
larger than those of today. He told me this 

“North of Ovando, Montana, I found an old skull and 
horns, probably twenty years old or more, the points 
gnawed by porcupines, tall second-growth pines having 
come up around them, with no sign of the rest of the 
skeleton. These antlers had ten evenly developed points 
on each beam, spread around 60 inches, and the beams 
were twice the circumference of any I have heard of in 
the records. I spent two days trying to carry that ancient 
head out on my back, but tired out and had to give it up. 
In recent vears | have secured two heads over 12 inches 


story: 


—C. A. The elk, like the but- 
falo, is supposed to have 
once occupied all the Country west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, all the wooded and prairie country of Ohio, 
all the blue grass hills of Kentucky, down in Alabama 
and Mississippi, thence westward to the Pacific. Dividing 
America with him, living in amity, were the buffalo, in- 
numerable deer, bears, wolves, wild cats, wild turkeys and 
the grouse. We can all hold fellowship with the old 
timers who lamented that they had lived a little too late 
Where grandfather shot elk his son shot deer; where 
father shot deer we shoot rabbits—it is all a sorrowful tale 
of things that will come no more. The pioneer moved 
westward that he, too, might see the wild things that his 
father had seen. And so we find him, generation afte: 
generation, going west with the elk, from Virginia to 
Kentucky, from Kentucky to Missouri, from Missouri 
to California and back again into the mountains, where 
the long trek ended with the few remaining elk. 


WE might divide elk history into war periods. Dur- 
ing the French and Indian wars elk were still in the 
Adirondacks; during the Revolution elk had retreated 
to the Shawnee Indian country; during the war of 1812 
few elk east of the Mississippi River; during the Mexican 
War, elk plentiful on the Plains, but not east of the 
Missouri River, during the Civil War, elk in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, during the World war, elk only in 
the depths of the mountains, where the winters are long 
and the snows are deep, where both man and the giant 
deer lead a precarious existence. 

America was the greatest game 


(Continued on page 51) 
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unting the Big (Same 





of Burma 


Elephant Lore 


FANCY I have encountered in my wanderings in the 

jungles of Burma during the last forty-five years more 

big game than has fallen to the lot of most sportsmen, | 

trust also I may be pardoned for remarking that my 
knowledge of the elephant, its habits, its haunts, how to track 
it, where to fire at it, and the kind of weapon to use, is per- 
haps as good as any other white sports- 
man in the East. 

The best time of the year for tracking 
elephants is during the rains when the 
ground is soft, and when their tracks 
are more easily followed, especially 
when they are feeding in bamboo jungle. 
As a rule the animals possessing the 
best tusks are solitary, but a monster 
with very fine tusks is sometimes found 
leading a herd or in the outskirts of a 
herd. I found it much easier to follow 
up the tracks of a solitary tusker ele- 
phant than to stalk into a herd with the 
object of picking out an animal with the 
best tusks. As often as not a slant of 
one’s wind or scent is obtained by some 
member of the herd, usually a female, 
or young tusker, giving warning, and 
the whole herd will either slip quickly 
and quietly away or stampede without 
giving the hunter a chance for a shot. 

Woe betide the sportsman if the stam- 
pede is in his direction, and he cannot 
get behind a decent-sized tree or bamboo 
clump in time. The danger of a stam- 
pede is that you are liable to be con- 


fronted by some infuriated cow elephant Above—The author with Prince, 
his favorite bull terrier. Below 
The tusker elephant that was 


with a calf, or some bull possessing small 





By W. S. Thom 


(Imperial Police, Retired) 


tusks, or some cantankerous “Muckna” or tuskless male. On 
these occasions you may have to shoot in self-defense, when 
the usual report will have to be made to the Forest Depart- 
ment, which will probably fine you and annex the tusks 
if it is a tusker. The easiest way out of the difficulty when 
a herd of elephants in a panic stampedes towards you, is to 
stand perfectly still behind a tree, or bamboo clump, as their 
sight is far from good, and take the risk of their passing 

you without having seen you, or if they 
lo happen to see you there is always the 
chance that they will hurry on all the 
more quickly to avoid you. 


N the other hand I have known of 

herds of elephants charging delib- 
erately in a body towards the sportsman 
after scenting him, without having been 
disturbed in any other way, but these 
were generally herds that had been 
harassed a good deal by being fired at 
frequently by persons armed with in- 
ferior weapons. The danger is then 
very great and unless the sportsman has 


experience with elephants he should 
contrive to get out of the way as quickly 
possible by either climbing a tree or 
making a clean bolt for it. There is no 
mistaking the sounds emitted by a herd 
of elephants that mean business as they 
come charging, shrieking, and trumpet- 
ing along. A_ succession of angry 
screams and trumpetings will be emitted 
first, which will convey the warning and 
the sounds of thumping feet and the 
breaking of branches will follow. 

In the good old days I made a point 


killed by another tusker 
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of never following the tracks of a solitary tusker elephant 
unless these measured from toe to heel eighteen or twenty 
inches. I refer only of course to the impressions of the fore- 
feet. There is no mistaking the elongated forefeet impres- 
sions of an old tusker elephant. The cracks and wrinkles 
on the soles of the feet and the large toenail impressions are 
usually clearly defined on the soft ground while the impres- 
sions of his tusks are often clearly shown on the soft earth 
of the banks of a stream into which he has dug his tusks, 
or the impressions of his tusks may be found on the ground 
where he has passed the night. A solitary tusker elephant 
usually sleeps stretched out on his side flat on the ground 
like a horse, with all four legs stretched out straight. I re- 
member once coming across a solitary bull elephant asleep 
on the ground and making use of an ant heap as a pillow. 


USKLESS male elephants, called by the Burmans 

“haings” or “Haines” and by Indians “Mucknas,” are 
generally big fellows with poweriul trunks. A big “Muckna”’ 
is usually feared by the members of any herd to which he 
may belong, and he is a very dangerous animal when he be 
comes a rogue and turns solitary. As a rule there is no mis 
taking the tracks of a “Muckna” or “haing” as they are gen- 
erally more circular and not so elongated as the forefoot 
impressions of a tusker. No sportsman ever shoots or is 
permitted to shoot a female elephant in India or Burma un- 
less compelled to do so in self-defense simply because they, 
unlike the African species, carry no tusks. 

Kk. G. Boulenger rightly that an 


says animal’s sense of 





elephant. The screams of an infuriated, wounded, charging 
elephant are terrifying, and awe inspiring in the extreme, 
and if the hunter trips and falls, or is over-taken, he would 
be pounded into a pulp and every bone in his body would be 
broken. An elephant usually seizes a human being with hi 
trunk and dashes him against the ground or against his own 
knees, and then flings him away into the air or strikes him a 
terrible blow with his trunk. Sometimes he kicks his victim 
with his forefeet, or after seizing him with trunl 


! 
his k, 


throws him onto the ground and kneels upon him if he doe 
not drive his tusks through his body. 
a fatal injury is inflicted. 

An elephant cannot take all four feet off the ground to- 


In nearly every case 
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A wild elephant emerging from high elephant grass 


smell is usually, although by no means invariably, gauged by 
the development of its nose. Elephants have a very keen 
sense of smell. The power of an elephant’s trunk is enormous 
and with it the animal can lift a ton with ease. Though im- 
mensely strong, such a trunk has its own peculiar dangers 
and its care is a matter of constant vigilance and anxiety to 
its owner, If threatened by a tiger it is curled up over the 
forehead. Still more dreaded is the poisonous snake. The 
common mouse whose holing instinct may lead him to seek 
refuge in one or other of the large nostrils, is likewise a 
danger. When charging man, a wounded elephant comes 
tearing along at a great pace, faster indeed than most people 
would give it credit for being able to travel, and when the 
animal has really got into his stride he can overtake the 
fastest runner in the world after the first 100 yards or so, 
but he trusts to his keen sense of smell more than anything 
else to overtake his enemy—man. 

It is not safe for a hunter escaping from a charging ele- 
phant to run in a straight line for any distance for he has 
a better chance of escaping by dodging off at right angles, 
especially if he is running up-wind, that is to say if his 
scent is being blown by the wind towards the approaching 








The tusks of the vanquished elephant, shown 
in photo on preceding page, mounted with a 
&0ng on a black ebony stand. The 18-inch tusk 
left in the body by the victor lies in front 


gether in a jump like a horse, to negotiate a ditch 
eleven or twelve feet in width. A man escaping 
from a charging elephant can jump over such a 
ditch or “nullah,” and be quite safe on the other 
side, for it would not be possible for any ele- 
phant to take it in its stride. In other words 
an elephant cannot cross a deep ditch that is be- 
yond the compass of its stride. It would be possible 
for the elephant following a man under these con- 
ditions to go down into the “nullah” and up the 
other bank but that would give the hunter time 
to escape. The hunter should also see that the tree 
or bamboo clump he takes refuge behind is suffi- 
ciently large and thick to withstand the impact of 
an elephant’s charge as an elephant will knock 
down any ordinary-sized tree and go through an 
ordinary-sized clump of bamboos like paper. 

The secret of success in elephant shooting is to get as close 
as possible to the animal and make sure of the first shot into 
the brain if possible. When a clear view of the brain is not 
possible a shot behind the shoulder to reach the heart or the 
lungs should be taken. If both lungs are perforated by a 
heavy bullet propelled by a big charge of cordite, say 100 
grains from a .577 cordite rifle the animal usually will not 
survive but he will have to be followed up for several miles 
in the case of the lung shot before he is rendered helpless 
by internal hemorrhage. Sanderson, author of the work 
“Thirteen Years Amongst the Wild Beasts of India” says, 
“The head shot is the poetry and the body shot the prose of 
elephant shooting.” 

An elephant’s brain can be found (1) by shooting above 
the bump from in front (2) and (3) by shots fired in 
the temple hollows on either side of the head from left or 
right half front and (4) by a direct shot at right angles from 
the side into either ear hole or (5) by a shot into the brain 
from a little behind the ear when the ear is thrown forward. 
Then there is (6) the heart shot. The heart lies like a small 
rugby football between the shoulders low down. This shot 
should be taken from a little behind, when the animal moves 
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a foreleg forward at the point of the elbow or joint of the 
ler. Some sportsmen, in order to make absolutely certain 
of bagging an elephant with really fine tusks, believe entirely 
in the lung and heart shots, for in a head shot, unless the 
brain is reached by the bullet, the animal will not die as 
there are no big arteries in an elephant’s head and he will 
usually go clean away for miles if he does not turn around 
and charge. When followed and come up with after a body 
shot or two through both lungs an elephant will, if he is 
disabled, generally be found standing stock still with blood 
pouring out of his trunk, which will generally be up in the 
air, when he can easily be finished off. It is only when an 
elephant dies or is at the point of death, that he lies down, 
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Loses 


This animal nearly killed the author, as narrated 
in the article. The pair of tusks weighed 95 pounds 


and as often as not, when shot through the brain, 
he collapses on to his knees and remains in that 
position without toppling over. If an elephant 
should enter a stream and drink water after he 
has received say a couple of shots through the 
lungs he will become more quickly disabled. | 
have known solitary tusker elephants with only 
one tusk, when shot through the brain, to topple 
over onto the ground on the side where the tusk 
was. Burman hunters state emphatically that 
elephants with two tusks, when shot through the 
brain, invariably fall over on the side which car- 
ries the heaviest tusk. 

+ LEPHANTS have been known to plug up the 
bullet wounds received in their bodies with 
mud in order to keep them from becoming fly 
blown. It is well known also that elephants in- 
dulge in mud baths, and plaster themselves all over with mud 
in order to protect their sensitive skins from the attacks of 
gad flies and even mosquitoes towards the beginning of the 
rainy season, i. e., April, May and June. In fact at that time 
all large dangerous game is more irritable from the stings 
of insect pests. 

The brain of an Asiatic elephant is more easily reached 
yy a bullet by taking the bump shot from in front, than is 
he case with the African species. It is not generally known 
that the back of the Indian elephant (or Burmese elephant ) 
is convex, whereas in the case of the African species it is 
concave. The Indian or Asiatic elephant again possesses 
only one lip or finger-like process at the end of his trunk 
whereas the African species has two. The trunk of the In- 
dian or Asiatic elephant is less strongly ridged than that of 
the African. The Indian elephant’s face, too, is plumper 
and altogether milder in expression, and lacks the lean 
aggressive appearance of that of his African brother. The 
African elephant is taller by a foot, weighs more, and car- 
ries heavier ivory. It is interesting to note also that the 
Asiatic elephant has four or five toe-nails on each hind foot 
in contrast to the three toe-nails possessed by his African 
twin. 
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Rifles for Elephant Shooting 


V HEN I first started big-game shooting in Burma I used 

a double-barrelled 8 bore hammerless ejector paradox 
gun burning a maximum charge of 10 drams of black 
powder. | found a weapon of this sort very effective in- 
deed. Nowadays no one ever thinks of using heavy weapons 
of this description because of the weight and the smoke from 
the black powder which was often blown back into one’s 
face, thus shutting off temporarily a good view of the ani- 
mal you were firing at. Nevertheless I did very well with it 
and was loath to exchange it for the more up-to-date and 
modern cordite rifles. A good “big un” is of course much 
better than a good “little un” and I must say I very seldom 
had the 8 bore fail me, as the heavy conical bullet usually 
delivered such a shock to the nervous system of an animal 
(such as elephant, bison, or tsine), when tearing its way 
through the flesh, muscles, tendons and bones, as to cause 
temporary paralysis. | have on several occasions fired rak- 
ing shots with the 8 bore from behind through the small of 
the ribs at solitary bull bison standing twenty hands at the 
shoulder which have caused the animals to lurch forward a 
few yards, and then collapse. Even if a fatal shot had not 
been delivered through the heart, brain, or neck, the animal 
which had received the raking shot through the small of the 
ribs was usually rendered hors de combat for the time being. 
I was then invariably able to walk up and administer the 
coup de grace from a distance of only a few paces. 








The carcass of another great tusker found by the author 


There were occasions also when even the 8 bore failed me, 
but show me the sportsman who has not had similar disap- 
pointments with any and every kind of weapon. Sutherland, 
the famous elephant hunter of Africa who accounted for 
about 300 elephants in his day, sometimes failed to stop 
charging elephants, using a double-barrelled .577 cordite 


_ rifle burning 100 grains of cordite. I have used this weapon 


myself occasionally in recent years but not with the same 
success as | obtained with the good old 8 bore. In Burma, 
where the jungles are dense, a knock-down blow has often 
to be delivered at a distance of only a few yards. When one 
is young and in good training one does not feel the weight 
of a rifle or the recoil. One certainly feels the recoil of a 
big rifle more when one fires for practice at a mark on a 
tree than when pulling trigger on an animal when it is hardly 
noticeable at all in the excitement of the moment. 

It is amusing to listen to some of the youngsters who have 
been out only a year or two in the country and have gone out 
after large and dangerous game such as bison and elephant 
armed with small bore rifles such as a .303, a .280 magazine 
Ross rifle, or a .256 bore Mannlicher. Some of them have 
even been successful at their first attempts, but they did not 
have to follow up a wounded animal (Continued on page 54) 
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Left—Sport 
pointed near a 
leafy weed clump. 
Below — Ed and 
Sport 





Bobwhites Betrayed 


By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


6 ELL!” exclaimed 
Ed facetiously, 
halting his motor 
car at my direction, 

beside a_ weather-beaten 

Southwestern Missouri farm 

house in a clump of ragged 

old cedars. “Do we hunt in 
this man’s front yard—or his 
back ?” 

soth,” I replied, distribut- 
ing twenty-five cents’ worth 
of sweets, as fairly as I was 
able, among my farmer 
friend’s five small children. 

“Don’t let Sport out until we are ready, or he'll be on 

point before we can set up our guns. That old pear 

orchard out there is lousy with quail.” 

“Now don’t go to any bother,” Ed had written along 
about the middle of October, “and don’t argue with me. 
[It doesn’t make any difference whether we kill three quail 
or thirty. We'll be there the second day of open season 
and we want you to join us.” 

[ joined them. I went to some bother, too—the kind 
of bother any quail hunter likes to take for his friends. 
Three quail might suit Ed, as he claimed, but it wouldn't 
suit me for my guests to go home with no more than 
that. So I drove across the state line to some of my pet 
quail places and made some medicine. 

“Oh yea!” Bill answered my usual inquiry. “Sure, I’ve 
got quails. Five bunches. Big bunches. One in the pear 


orchard, one in the draw north of the house, one in the . 


hedge west of the barn, one in the willow draw over 
southwest and one in the west cornfield. I think they 
sleep in the buck brush in the pasture.” 

“Fine!” I enthused, slipping Bill a piece of paper 
money. “And you'll keep everybody off opening day? 
We can’t get here, remember, until the second morning.” 

Bill would. You bet he would, clamping down hard on 
that currency. Fine again. How many quail in the pear 
orchard covey this year? 

Oh, forty, fifty. Big fluffy ones, like they always were. 
Any little ones? Well, that cornfield covey was latest, 
Bill thought, but big enough. Come on out, we'd find 
plenty. 


We came. Bill was in the field picking corn, when we 


arrived. But Mrs. Bill was at home and made us welcome. 
Sport, Ed’s pointer, knows quail cover when he sees it. 





Missouri bobwhites on the running board of our car 


The instant he was released 
from the crate on the ru 
ning board, he heade: 


straight for the pear orchat 
I remembered that pea 


orchard. I had hunted it be 
fore. One year | had killed 
my limit of singles there 

an hour! Singles that m) 


setter had found for me, one 
by one, in its thick white car 
pet of frosted foxtail. Golden 
memory! 

Another time, a 


l great 
covey, a swarm almost, of the 
big fluffy bobwhites Bill had mentioned, had come strag 
gling in from feeding, just as I had driven up, and had 
settled here and there, pretty much all over the orchard. 
Such shooting I had that day! I will never forget it. 

So it is no wonder that my nerves were a-tingle as 
followed Sport, with Ed on my left and Roy on my rig! 
out among the thin, slim, leafless pear trees, that bright, 
still, frosty November morning. 

Fifty yards from the house Sport made a stand. “Heigh, 
hound,” Ed chided him, walking up gun on shoulder. “Lay 
off those rabbits.” 

It wasn’t a rabbit, as Ed had surmised from some char- 
acteristic of the dog’s point not apparent to me, but a 
handful of bobwhite feathers which Sport had found. 

“Go on,” Ed ordered, shoving Sport with his knee. 
“One quail that we won’t get to shoot this year,” to us, 
indicating the feathers. 


EYOND the pear trees Sport swung south, toward the 

road. Half way to the highway he plowed to a pause, 
turned his nose back west and stood. It wasn’t a real 
point. Unused to the dog as I was, I noted the lack of 
tenseness in his stand. 

“Ah! Ah!” cautioned Ed. “No more of that, Sir.” 

Sport broke, turned toward us, turned back, walked 
west a ways and sniffed at something on the ground. 
We stepped up. Sport had found the remains of another 
dead quail. 

We found no bobwhites in that pear orchard that 
morning. We found none in the draw north of the house 
and we found none in the big black hedge west of the 
barn which had never failed me before. 

“Well!” said Ed, when Sport somewhat guiltily had 
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Sport. Notice the funny kink in the old hound'’s tail 


called our attention to a fifth clutter of quail feathers 
beneath some old farm machinery, in a weed patch near 


the barn, “no wonder we can’t find any birds. They are 


[ beva: 


nto be uneasy. Two hours steady hunting, yet 
e hadn’t seen even one bobwhite in a territory where 
1 


e usually found many. In the pasture Sport displayed 
lively interest in a large clump of buck brush that was 
1 with berries. 
“Been some here,” Ed interpreted Sport’s eagerness, 
her needlessly. “All right, Sport,” waving his hand, 
‘hunt ’em up.” 
Sport hunted diligently. From patch of brush to patch 
| brush he loped. Twice he scented the scene of the 
ath of a quail. Twice we recognized the symptoms be- 
ore we came up to him. “Well!” reiterated Ed, looking 
down at the tell-tale feathers. “Something certainly has 
played havoc with Bill’s quail. Where shall we go now?” 
“Let’s try the willow draw,” I suggested. I had been 
counting on that draw. It was the one best spot of 
quail cover that I knew. Through several years it had 
never failed me. The draw was a quarter of a mile from 
Bill’s house and it was quail cover made to order. A 
w dry swale flanked with kaffir corn, it was overgrown 
ith matted marsh grass, with willow clumps and elder- 
berry patches here and there up and down its course. 
Briars and bushes lined a dry wash in its bottom lower 
down, and a big black hedge bisected it well away from 
he road. 


At THE very first willow clump Sport struck a trail. 

a He followed it off into some uncut rowed kaffir corn 
t the left end and didn’t come back. I found him pres- 
frozen in the feed. 

“Here they are,” I announced. “Come around here. 

hat will send them on down the draw and we'll get 

me singles.” Ed and Roy eased across to me, we moved 
vard in the rows and routed the birds. 

Only two went out where I had anticipated two dozen. 
One of those two towered out of the feed row I fol- 
lowed, and swung in an ascending arch toward the 

illows. I followed it with my sights until it quit go- 
ng up and started straight west. 
It fell in a tight little ball in the 
open and lay, perfectly camou- 
laged, in the brown grass, stone 
dead. I noticed the other of the 
pair speeding away not a foot 
rom the kaffir heads. I noticed 
Ed’s gun come up and heard him 
fire. When next I saw the quail 
Sport was placing it in Ed’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Fifty yards up the rustling 
rows of frosted feed, Sport went 





on location again in Roy’s row. 

“Sport’s pointing!” sang out Roy. We pre- 
sented arms, edged across so we could see 
Sport and flush his find—four bobwhites. The 
left bird of the four started straight down my 
feed row. I covered it with that exultant sense 
one has when such opportunities appear, when 
somebody at my right shot and my target tum- 
bled. 

My exultation gone, I looked for other birds. 
Two were heading off south by southwest at 
a great clip. I chose one as it passed an open- 
ing in the distant willows and pressed the trig- 
ger. I could well have saved that ammunition. 
For before my shot charge left my gun, Roy 
had sent the quail of my second choice to 
kingdom come. 

With a feeling of defeat weighing me down, 
[ turned back to see what else I could find to 
shoot at. A brown body was falling out of the 
sky and Ed was lowering his twenty. The last 
survivor was entering a willow clump. Three 
reports rang out simultaneously and it, too, 
was down. 

“Cleaned the platter!” said Ed, directing 
Sport to dead birds. “Just hold your places, 
boys, and Sport will find the rest of them as soon as he 
finishes retrieving.” 

But Sport didn’t, and good reason. There were no more 
quail in that draw. We hunted it from end to end and 
came back up the big black hedge that bisected it with- 
out finding even one 


ssL JELLO!” exclaimed Ed, at the road. ‘“Here’s another 

nest of quail feathers!” It was, and before we 
got back to the house we came across two more scenes 
of the death by violence of as many bobwhites. 

“Four of the best quail spots I know, and we've got 
up just six birds,” I apologized to my guests. “I can’t 
figure it out. Well, we have the west cornfield yet to 
hunt. Bill says he has a bunch (Continued on page 33) 

































Above—A tomcat takes a ride 





Inset—Sport fetches to Ed 
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By 
Paul W. 


Gartner 





ILENT as the darkness itself, a timeworn dugout rides 
the deep current, slowly tacking across the river. It is 
the dark of the moon, but the craft and its two occu- 
pants are revealed by the bright pitch fire suspended 
wire container. Occasionally the squaw 

| into greater brilliance, but most 


over one side in a 
in the stern shakes the blaze 
of the time she is occupied in handling a crude paddle. Yet 
no audible sound, no lost motion. 

Kneeling in the bow of the canoe is an Indian of many 
years, his eyes alert to the living shadows that idle and dart 
above the white sand of the river bottom. His hands grasp 
a long spear with point poised just above the surface. The 
figure is immobile, tensed, but suddenly it bends forward 
and deftly drops the barbed tip into the black water. Hand 
above hand he lowers the spear, increasing its speed until 
a final lunge drives the point into its mark. Instantly the 
implement seems charged with furious life, as it knites wild- 
ly through the water. TI maintains his hold on 


there 1s 


he buck 
the shaft with great difficulty, but braced in the canoe he 
slowly conquers the creature he has speared. Inch by inch 
he brings it up from the depths, and finally a great salmon 
is thrashing at the surface. With a quick motion the Indian 
heaves the powerful fish into the middle of the dugout, a blow 
is delivered with a handy stick, and the kill has been made. 

But this dugout was omly one of many that plied back and 
forth through the night like slow-moving fireflies. For this 
night the Chinook salmon were running in the Thompson 
River, and after the manner of their forefathers, the Carri- 
boos were procuring meat for smoking. It was exciting, 
primitive, a spectacle which was ancient long before the 





Indian Charlie and his timeworn dugout 


poon Fight Good! 


first white man invaded the northwest. We stood on a r 
ting wharf that adjoined a deserted sawmill on the outskirt 
of Chase, British Columbia. Sometimes the spearing pai 
ties almost touched the dock, and by the fitful flare of the 
pitch fire we could observe the stoic face of the paddlit 
squaw and the cat-like movements of the spearman. 


UD LAMBERT, our young Canadian friend, watche 

closely the occupants of each craft as it approached a1 
faded away. Having lived and followed game in the localit 
the greater part of his life he had a number of acquaintances 
and friends among the native fishermen. Not entirely w 
expected, then, was his call of greeting to one old Carrib 
who had been performing artfully with his spear. The bucl 
looked up, at first a bit sullen, but upon identifying Lambert 
he loosened up with a big smile. 

“Ho Charlie—many salmon?” 

“Ho Lambert,” came the broken 
good, ya.” 

“Pull over to shore, Charlie,” proposed Lambert. “Show 
us your kill.” 

The Indian, whose name was Charlie Edwards, 
command to the paddling squaw, and a minute later the dug 
out grated on the gravel of the shore. Charlie proved 
be a good-natured old buck, anywhere between 50 and & 
years old, but his squaw was sullen, probably because of our 
inwarranted interruption of their fishing schedule. In tl 
middle section of the dugout our flashlights revealed tl 
evening’s kill of Chinooks. Perhaps a dozen fine fish lay i 
the bottom, the largest approximately 20 pounds in weight 
No wonder Charlie was jovial! There would be meat 
aplenty in his lodge tomorrow. Parenthetically here 
should mention that, while it is ordinarily unlawful to spe 
fish in British Columbia, in some sections at least the I: 
dians are rightfully permitted to secure much of their wit 
ter’s food in such a fashion. 

“Suppose salmon strike spoon here in river, Charli 
was Walt Bertholf, my older companion from Californi 
who asked the question. 

“Spoon no kill fish good in river,” replied the 
“Spoon fight good in lake.” He pointed up the river. 

“You mean in Little Shuswap Lake, Charlie?” questioned 
Lambert. 


THe Carriboo nodded slowly. 


... mouth of Little River. Drop long line .. . spor 
fight good damn. Kill salmon . kill big trout. Ya 
These disconnected but meaningful words started somethin 
And that was a trip to the mouth of Little River with troll 
ing rods and well-polished metal lures. 

Little River, I should add, is a fast-flowing waterway 


Rud queried. 


reply. “Salmon fig! 


pave a lo 





India 


“Ho 


“1 
Shuswap 

















Sunset at the mouth of Little River 
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which connects Little Shuswap Lake with its sister, Big 
Shuswap Lake. Possibly the name has been derived from 
the fact that the river is hardly more than three miles long, 
although in many places well over 100 yards wide. The 
Thompson River, upon which we had witnessed the spec- 
tacle of night salmon spearing, is the voluminous outlet of 
Little Shuswap Lake. 

We arrived at the mouth of Little River at noon the fol- 
lowing day. Our soaring hopes tumbled a bit when we dis- 
covered no water craft available. The location almost ne- 
cessitated a boat for fishing. Then we chanced across a 
















Left Walt 
Bertholf with 
a handful of 
Chinooks. In- 
set, center 
The author 
with the de 
feated battler 
of Little River. 
Lower, right 
An Indian 
method of 
smoking sal 
mon 








lant-eyed Indian boy who was 
bubbling with information. From 
him we learned that boats could 
be rented on Big Shuswap Lake 
ind floated down Little River.* 
When the period of rental ex- 


pired the owner towed the boats 
back. 

Without difficulty we located 
the designated boat keeper and 


ecured a very serviceable rowing 
crait. Lambert and I proceeded 
to make the float, while Bertholf 

turned to the river’s mouth with 
the car. Along the river shore we had an o ity 
bserve the Indian method of curing their fish. The salmon 
ere split and hung under a crude shelter open on four 
ides. Squaws and children maintained a constant smoking 
fire of hardwood below. 


S WE neared the lower lake and the current became 

stronger we gave up rowing and made a few unsuccess- 
ful casts with copper spinners, size No. 5—lures which are 
nearly always sure-fire among tidewater salmon. 

Impatient, Bertholf met us on the lower lakeshore with 
exciting descriptions of fish he had seen rising in the river’s 
mouth. At the point where the current became dissipated 
in the lake he had seen several huge dark shapes rising por- 
poise-like. Chinooks! In addition there were numbers of 
big silvery trout rising. The possibilities were exciting. 
Lambert chose to set up his fly tackle, leaving the heavier 
fishing for Bertholf and myself. 

Back and forth across the outlet of Little River we trolled 
both spinners and spoon hooks of a variety of patterns. The 


4 


* Note:—Recently a camp with boats has been established for the con- 
venience of anglers who previously had to float down the river to the location. 


balked and dying current played pranks with our boat, swing- 
ing it this way and that. As we came to the edge of the 
rushing water a reverse current would tend to carry us righi 
up into the river proper. But almost two whole hours 
passed without bringing action to any lure other than the 
black gnat Lambert was placing among the eddies. He kept 
the scene lively. An eighteen-inch Kamloops trout (first 
cousin to the steelhead) furnished the first excitement of 
the afternoon. A rise that was almost a smash, and the fly 
was deep in the fish’s throat. Out of the water it came, on 
slack line, seeming almost to bounce on its tail, so succes- 
sively quick were its leaps. Flashing silver verging into a 
dark green back. Eager hands finally slipped a landing nei 
over its darting head. This trout and two others Rud landed 
almost made Bertholf and | forget that our express purpose 
was to land a /ie-Chinook. 


AT LENGTH, around 4 o’clock, we beached the boat to 
+ stretch our legs. The Carriboo lad, who had been help- 
ful in our quest of a water craft, was seated on a drift log 
smoking an ancient pipe that some tourist must have dis- 
carded. It smelled like an incinerator, and he must indeed 
have been burning some kind of brush. But perhaps the 
boy knew a thing or two about the salmon fishing and we 
thought it might be worth while to gain his good 
will. 

Walt went a long way towards making friends 
with the young Indian when he pulled out a pouch 
of tobacco. I saw two slant eyes open wide and 
a dirty face take on a lopsided smile. Deftly, like 








an old-timer, the boy knocked the bonfire from the bowl of 


1 


his pipe. A re-fill with genuine tobacco, and he was away 
to a grand and glorious smoke. 

“Do much fishing around here?” Rud asked. 

“Ya... me spear... kill salmon.” 

“T mean,” emphasized Lambert, “do you ever fish with 
pole and line like we do?” 

“Have line .. . no pole.” 

“What sort of lure, bait do you use?” 

“Spoon fight good,” came the vague reply. 

I arranged an assortment of glittering metal lures before 
the lad. His eyes gleamed as he fingered our highly polished 
spoons and spinners, but he seemed uncertain and unable to 
ascertain which ones were like those he was accustomed to 
troll with a hand line. I couldn’t determine whether he was 
plain dumb or conscientious regarding his decision. 

“Suppose you run home and get a couple of your best 
spoons so that we can compare (Continued on page 32) 
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“I saw the weeds rise and flap their wings.” 
Morning silhouette in Wisconsin duck country 


Above 
Inset 


ere " > | : 1 «] 
1eTre were ots Of ducks 


RAINED that day—but tl 


It was so black when we set forth at 4:30 a. m. that 
there was no to distinguish between the thick dark- 
ness of the atmosphere and the mysterious substance 


. I 

through which our boat moved, unless one stopped rowing 

long enough to listen to the whispering of the needle-fine 

tat 
| 


rain on the lake’s surface. 
Our boat, laden with four hunters, was part of the black, 
wet void into which we progressed tow ird a distant blind. 
‘Any duck fool enough to be out in this kind of weather 


will certainly get himself killed,” grumbled Fred. 
“T always did hate duck hunting,” sympathized Al, presi- 
dent of that grand old organization—the Old Duck Hunters’ 


\ssociation, Inc. Al sneaks away from his office so often 
during the duck season that his practical-minded stenog- 
rapher has urged him to establish a branch office on a cer- 


tain lake not far from Superior, Wisconsin. 


The third member of the party was Fred’s son, a husky 
lad of twenty-five who vearned to know more about the un- 
comfortable but fascinating sport of duck shooting. I was 


the fourth pilgrim. 


: } 
Che plan was to ] 


skim down a long stretch of shore, pass 


I 
1 narrow opening where a lengthy point reached almost 
across the lake, and then shoot across another part of the 
lake to a familiar headland that was somewhere out in the 
iky blackness. Upper Wisconsin duck hunters know the 


Lake Nancy, in Washburn County, famed alike 


pl ice W ell 


for its small-mouth bass fishing and duck hunting.  In- 
cidentally, the lumberman who named it, gave it the name of 
his daughter, who is, today, a neighbor of mine. 

in the dark and wasted so much 


; 


LO 


Bur we lost the openin; 

time finding it that the neophyte and I volunteered to 
ret out, when we came the narrows, and try our luck 
from behind the jack pines, allowing the other two to pro- 
ceed at a faster rate, as much of the rest of the course was 
over shallows through which a heavily-weighted boat must 


proceed very slowly. 


By 
Gordon 


MacQuarrie 











ut, tossed a bag of decoys toward us 


So they let us « 
rizzling bourne | it time 


vanished in the d 


turning from black to a heavy damp grey. I can 


1° 4 
which Dy 
| +} 


ee 
point now, Fred rowing and Al 


pulling away from our 
How that m 


ting in the back seat “picking the course.” 


can pick courses for to row! 
\RREN—that w 


\ a dozen ] 


decovs in 
cated ourselves behind 


meone else 
1 1 , 

is the neophyte’s name—an 

the shallows off our point and 


the stubby jack pine 


} hind 





1 


gal illumination of the alleged sunrise picke 
new patches of weeds and my incipient 
denly brushed aside when, in the stingy dawn, I 
of the weeds rise and flap its wings! 

Fred and Al must have decided the weeds were duck 
about the same time, for Al dug out his quacker and sent 
forth a few tentative welcomes to the breaking day. I kne 
it was Al calling because he won’t let anyone else call whet 


sentries along both edges of the point some distance ba 
from the water’s edge. From across the shallow little lal 
came the creaking of the oars as Fred threw his 225 pour 
into his job of row We heard them land, heard the 
toss the blocks out ith much splashing and some cussit 
and then all was silence from the other point, which, by t 
way, is not a bad place from which to shoot ducks. 

In the east, what Warren humorously rete to as 
sunrise finally provided enough light to permit us to s 
through the woolly darkness. As it grew lighter I thoug 
[ descried bunches of water growth on the surface, ab 
200 yards away, between our point and the other one. T 


iru out ot! 
1 
doubts 


were sud 
saw ol 








en 
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he’s present. As president of the association, ; 
we respect his whims, but it is a fact, known i 
venerally by the majority of the association’s 
membership, that his calling isn’t unusually 
productive of ducks. The sounds he makes 
aren't so bad in themselves. The only trouble 
is he can’t get them right on the first try and 
always “takes overs,” so that the proce: dure is 
more or less a constant rehearsal instead of a 
finished symphony. 

Once at Yellow Lake, in Burnett County, Al 
called, with his duck quacker, two hoot owls 
and a liver and white pointer dog that had been 
missing from the neighborhood for a_ week. 
That’s some calling, it must be admitted, but I 
depose that when a man is calling ducks he 
ought to lay off ot hoot owls and pointer dogs. 
With Al it’s all the same. If ducks come at his 
behest, that’s good work. If something else 
comes, that’s genius. 


FAMILY of mallards far down the lake 
é (they were a very long way off and must 
have been hard of hearing) answered Al’s 
call, strange to say, and it wasn’t long before 
a family of bluebills found their voices and 
were matching their guttural pur-r-rts with 
Al’s quacks. But a bluebill is dumb, anyway, 
so they say. ein 

Not a duck took to the air. The heavy 
weather made them disinclined to move. They 
swam about in patches here and there, sus- 
picious of both points where the shooters were, 
but curious, too, for the first flock I had 
sighted kept edging closer toward us. And 

xept getting lighter, which helped some. Flocks 
of feeding ducks began to show up on the 
leaden water. On one side of 
our point, at our backs, was a 
bay of extremely deep water 
on which there was not a sin- o 
gle duck but in the shallow bay, 
on the other side of which 
Fred and Al were _ located, 
there were plenty. 

Warren, crouched beside me 
behind a bunch of jack pines, 
leaned over toward me and 
hispered: “Gosh, are those 
all ducks ?” I explained as best 
[ could that they were, but that 
our chances of getting even a 
very few of them were not 
particularly good as our decoys 
were not set right, our point 

ime too close to the further 
hore and I doubted, in view 
of my ripe experience as a 
hunter of five years standing, 
whether ducks would come into 
decoys with that other shore so 
close. It didn’t appear to offer 
hem enough space for wheeling and maneuvering. 

‘The most ducks I ever saw before was in the garage 
after the October storm in 1919,” whispered Warren 
(Everyone who goes duck hunting in Upper Wisconsin 
learns about October, 1919, on his first trip. It is fully as 
important a date to local nimrods as Nov. 11, 1918, is to 

ar veterans. Ducks fell like manna from the skies!) 








WwW 


THE ¢ losest flock kept swimming closer to our set-up. It 
looked like they might come in when: Bangity! Bang! 
Bang! Bang! The silence was split wide open and the 
misty air rent with streaks of spurting flame as Fred and 
\l went into action. We heard the spent shot dropping on 
the water in front of us. Two automatic 12s can throw 
a lot of shot. After that, like the perfect witness in a mur- 
der trial, “I forget.” 
As I look back now, I wonder if it is my imagination or 
my memory which is on the job as I attempt to recall what 
happened. Where we had thought there were scores of 























Above —Mister President holds the bag. 
Inset—Fred getting a line on one 


lucks there were thousands. From 
ol: ices on the little lake where we 
had thought there was nothing but 
four feet or less of mud-bottomed 
lake, masses of birds arose on 
beating pinions, and lit out for 
other parts. The upper air seemed 
suddenly alive with wheeling, 
climbing squadrons of startled 
birds, and, as is always the case, 
they began to cross our point 
from entirely unexpected angles. 


\ HEN we would mark down 

a flock of moving birds 
which we thought might head our 
way, we would suddenly become 
aware of pulsing wingbeats much 
closer, from a different location, 


and we tried to make a Roman holiday of it. The results 
were disastrous. | think we : both used up half a box of shells 


before we 
duck inst 


settled down and began to think about killing a 


“ad of some dnc 


The first casualty was recorded in the death of a dashing 
white male butterball, which shot straight over us from 


behind. 


Warren stood up, with his dad’s old Parker 12 


with thirty-inch barrels, and the gentleman butterball did 
the first and last duck tone the-loop that I have ever seen. 


It was a 
ment the 


queer reaction to a shot and I[ thought for a mo- 
duck was uninjured, as it resumed its flight, in an 


instant, flew nearly a hundred yards with undiminished vigor 


and then 


sud Iden! ily dropped like a stone into the jack pines 


across the narrows. We found it later, very dead and very 


small, she 


It deve 


tt through the head. 
loped that our natural blinds of jack pines were 


not as good as they might have been. If you have ever tried 


to play Sz 
you know 


inta Claus and got involved with a Christmas tree, 
how evergreen needles (Continued on page 53) 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama— Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. 
Alaska—All hunting prohibited on bird and game reserva- 
tions, and in closed areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof 
Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone Canyon (including 
z half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez 
to Snowslide Gulch, Big Delta, and Curry and Alaska 
Railroad closed areas). Caribou, south of Yukon River, 
Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese Highway 
" Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, (no op. seas. 
[ male with horns 3 incl 
outheastern Alaska), Aug. 20- 
f Kenai Peninsu heep and 
Peninsula east of long and goat on 
Chichagof Islands, no op. seas. Killing of 
yung of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and 


























rr goat kids prohibited Large brown and grizzly 
bea residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept 
1-Jur in coastal area and southeastern Alaska east 
of long. 141°, Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, 
Montague, Y Bar anof, ‘Admiralty, and 
Kodiak-Afognak group except nak Island; in rest of 
Territory, ré idents, no cl ack bear, no cl. seas. 
Arizona vil or mule d bear, and wild turkey, south 
of Gila » and hit Mearns's quasl, throughout 
state, nm pen seaso Quail, i Apache and Navajo 


Nov. 16-Nov. 30. Whi 


or jarel 





15, except Kaibab squirrel, 
rizona tree squirrels, 
ian, no open season. 
¢ obbler Nov. 7-Nov. 12 
ade litions al open pocnes in 
also Oct. 1-Jan. 

pike buck , in iivestiots 2, 
: L 3 4 











rict 134 (deer mi ’ 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15 
234, 4, and 4%, 





State, no open season. 





Colorado Squirrel, Abe or tufted ear, no open season. 
ants in Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder Jeffe rson, Larimer, 
Mi rgan, Weld counties only, Dec. pies 5. Bull Elk in 
Grand, ‘Routt, Gunnison, Jefferson, Eagle, Clear Creek, 
Gilpin, Boulder, Summit counties and part of Garfield 
nd Pitkin counties only, Oct. 12-Oct. 18. 
Connecticut—Deer, owner o ricultural lands, member 
of famil < j " with shotgun or, unde 
permit, with rifle, on own deer destroying fruit tree 
growing crops, but 1 t report killing to commissioners 
within 12 hours. Hungarsar irtridge, no open season 
Delaware ftray squirrel, Sept. 15-Nov. 1; for and bla 
Nov 15-Dec. 31 

















Florida i turkey, in Collier and Sumter Counties 

) l County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. 
Gams hie, Marion, Muscogee 

Sch ewart Webster Counties, no open 








easor Foz J rrel, no « I asOon. 
Iidaho—Deer, in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore 
Ge 


Lemhi, Owyhee, and Valley Counties, and in Idal 
























( t vuth of Main Salmon and east of Little Salr , 
Oct. 5-N 5: in Clearwater County, and remainder of 
Id ( ty. Oct. 5-No in Clark, Fremont, Jeffer 
M n, and Teton t Nov. 15-Dec. 1; in Benewa 
Bonner, Boundary, Ko si, Latah, Lewis, Nes Pe 
. ~ ne Count N« i-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Be 
I e, ¢ i Franklin nd Oneida Counties, Oct. 20- 
Oct. 30; in Adam nd Washington Counties, Oct. 15- 
N Vountain goats, in Adar Blaine, Boise, Butte, 
( I hi, Vall Idaho, and Clearwater 
( det t. 20. Vountain sheep (ram only 
ial n fee ident, $50, resident, $25), 
i V a Lomb ¢ only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25 
I in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10 
i Fre nt, Jeff M ym and Teton Counti« 
N > De l Be i Be th, Bonner, Boundar 
( ata Lewis, Nez Perce, Shosh« 
( > rest of State, no cl.seas. (See “Game 
Law al seasons on upland game bird 
Illinois rel. in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central 
zone 1-De 1; in one, July 1-Dee. 1 } 
' in each sone Game Laws, 1933-34 
lowa ASO on upland irds fixed | Fish and 
Game ( mmission. 
Kansas—/ i I, un ted her squirr no open 
Louisiana—D¢eer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, 
t parishes north the f{ Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in hes 
ruth . Jan. 5 
Maine—D hear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; 
in And win, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, 
Ha wk, Franklin, Oxford, Penobsec 5 
et and Washington Countie ‘ x 5 
t, in Andro gzin, Cum berland, Sagadaho 
( inti Oct 
Deer (male having more points to one 
Allegany County, Dec. 1 _— 10; in Wash- 
i yn inty in reserves inclosed by 7 fence, Dec. 1 
D> 15: in Garrett County, Dec. A oe 5. Saqui 
ypen season, N ] Dec. 31, except in Garrett 
( Oct. 1-Oct. 31 « 


Massac musctte-—Deer. in Nantucket County, no open seasor 
Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28 


rabint, ia 
Ou il,in Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantuc ieee nd Worcester Counties, no open 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season, 


horten or close 


Michigan—Director of conservatior 
F t rv » re ri any spec ot 











am Of 
game D 4 Alcona, Alpena, 
( - . losco, Kalkaska, 
Mani Ogemaw, Oscoda 
Otses I Wexford Counti« 

onl Low Rabht, in Lower 
I la rr in Lower Peninsula, 
Oct. 15-O r Peninsula, no op. sea 

Pheasant ninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. 


Cons. Dept 


son on 7 ch 
Minnesota—Grouse and p/ be taken during 





‘ n fix ' 
Mississippi—Deer, in Panola, and Tallahatchie 
Counties, Nov. 21-25, De 7-29, and Jan. 17-19; in 
Neshoba, Leake, Scott, Rankir Madison, Newton, and 


Hinds Countie 


Missouri Ouail, At hison, Cass, Davies , Harri- 
1 Jol 





n, and ‘ , pen eason. 
Montana—Deer male or vith horns not less than 
4 inche nz), Carter, ¢ ter, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, 
t 1 ~sevelt, and W 1ux Counties, Nov. l- Nov.3 
in Blaine, Carbon, Daniel Garfield, Liberty, MecCone, 





M ell, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, Rosebu 1, 
Sheridan Teton, Toole Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone 
i f Big Horn, Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera 


open season; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli 
20-Oct. 20, and in part of Glacier County 
5 One deer of either sex may be taken 
eason in Mineral, Glacier, Lake, Sande 
e, and Ravalli Counties. in Flat- 
Madison, Petroleum, Pondera, and part 
of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell and part of Mineral 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15: in parts of Lewis and Clark and 
Teton Counties, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in part of Ravalli County 
Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Granite County (either sex 
Nov. 12-Nov. 15; and in Park County, Oct. 15-Jan. 10; in 
rest of State, no open season. Comm ion may make regu- 
_ lations affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 
Nebraska Game, forestation, and parks commission may 















taken Wednesdays and Saturdays during October. 

































open season 15 days or less, between Sept. 16 and De 31 Virginia—Leer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15- 
on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant. ec. 31, except in Northumberland, Westmoreland, Gloue 
Nevada Fish and game commissioners fix season . ceste Lancaster, Richmond, King George, and Stafford 
with branched horns, and upland game 1 board f Counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
county con ioners may shorten or close season entire N 15-Novy. 30, except in Alleghany, Bath, and Highland 
New Hampshire—Deer, in Coos County, north of U. 8 Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and in Augusta, Bland, Fred- 
High way No. 2, Oct. 15-Nov. ; in Ca | County, erick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, Rockingham, Rus- 
No 15-Dec. 15: 2 Cheshire County. De 1-De 5 il, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wythe 
in Grafton County, and in Coos County uuth of U.S ( iti 10 op. seas. Bull elk, with horns plainly visible 
Highway No. 2, Nov. 1-Dec. in towns of Sea k a e the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, Pulaski 
Hampton, Hampton Falls, North Hampton and R 1 ni Dec. 1, 2, and 3. Wald turkey, ruffed grouse, bob- 
in Rockingham County, no open season ( } fe quail, in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Lou- 
in Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford lou Orange, Prince William, Rappahannock, Stafford 
Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6 Counties, and west of Blue Ridg ountains, Nov. 15-Deec. 
New Jersey—Seas. cl. on quail, in Bergen, } i 31, except in Highland County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turkey 
Hunterdon, Morris, Passai Somerset, Sussex, Union, ( ee, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Taze- 
und Warren Counties until June 21, 1938, and on ru I on, », Albemarle, Franklin, Henry, Lan- 
grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, M Middlesex, Mon N oie Richmond, Westmoreland 
mouth, Somerset, and Union Countic ntil Mar. 9, 1935. ( ities, NO Op. se wild turkey, ruffed grouse, quail, in 

New Mexico State game and fish commission fixe eas. Alleg iy, Batt Hial iland Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 
1g limits on upland and biggame. De keyin M Washington—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbat, 

j 





on bobwhite quad th . qu /, and upland game birds fixed by state game dept. 














cKinley Co, West Virginia—Deer, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and 
ten open season « ; < Mi » Counties, no open season. Red squirrel, unprotected. 
Deer (male i 4 Wisconsin—Deer (male), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, 
r, Sullivan, Renss« MI atha Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, 
lumbia, Schoharie i N 21-Nov. 30 (open in even years, closed in odd); bucks, 
in rest of State » Ope tof State, and does throughout State, po open season. 
linton, Delaware, I in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Mil- 
ounties. J ng waukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, Waukee 

raugus, Chautauqua, and a ¢ ities, nO Op. seas.; in rest of State, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. 
in Niagara, | t Wyoming —Deer (male with forked horns), in Albany, Camp- 
Chemung ¢ I Carbon, Johnson, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and 
ct. 15-Jan. 31, « pt i Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and 
ton, Monroe, ¢ Wa kie Counties, Oct, 16-Oct. 31; in Big Horn County, 
ondaga Countic Oct Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Nio- 
t. 26-De 3 I k ( no open season; in lineata Sublette, and 
For sq ' , I ( Oct. 1-Noy. 15; in Crook and Weston 
n: g and quirrel, in Gene N ( 15-Nov. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, and 
Orlean and Yates Counties, > Open seasor Q Uinta Coun Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan County, Oct. 1 
Dutchess, Greene, Pt ar and Westchest r ( 31; in Big Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31;.n Albany and 
N 5-Nov.30. L naiia quirrel, DO open sé ( Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Fremont, Park, and 
cam c ee ag —Deer ‘ Western and ¢ l ( nties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open 
Zones, Oct. 15-Dec. 15: in Eastern Zone, Sept De en Bull moose, under special permit from Commission- 
except in Halifax, Northampton, Hertford, Person, Marti er, in parts of Fremont, Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15 
Bertie, and Washing rt Sept. 1-J B 15; in parts of Lincoln and Sublette Counties, Oct. 1l- 

Val 












































































Western and Cent , Oct. 1-Jan. 1 15 ue mountain sheep, in Park County, Sept. 15- 
Zone, unprotected . in Western Zone, Oct. 1 . 15; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Lincoln and 
. 30: in entral and Easte Zor oO é Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse (except sage 
except in « nt above named Sept. 15-} 1 g in Campbell, Johnson Counties, Sept. 15-Oct. 14; in 

som ths tate. Nov. i-Jan. 3 ( k, I Weston Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Fre- 
in nties above nar 1, Oct. 1-Feb Q Li Sublette, Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 
in Western Zor N | tral Ze i ark leton Counties, Sept. 15-Novy. 15; in Sheri- 
I 20: in Eastern Zone 1, except i i County, Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshen, 
e named Nov. 20-3 | sdarie Laramie, Sheridan, Teton Counties, no open season. 
Game Laws, 1933 CANADA—Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks 
North | Dakota Deer, in Bowman, Slope, Bi ( f Ca Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian 
pe ies outh of Township 150), Di B Regula ns on Migratory Bird 
. e. Ward. Bottin s (west « ge 7¢ MoH Alberta—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. 
cen, Wansee. Mater. Teer, Carat. ( j ) caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Moun- 
| 1 Takia mab 1 Pembina Cour egy ‘ pecial license, Sept. 1-Oct. 31 Hunting of big 
vs — ae d 7 , ibited south of North Saskatchewan River and 
) B ‘ y ’ | i é f Ca lian P Railway from Edmonton to 
' ve 0a, Siege o 7-0 1 ) l , north of Red Deer River 
tae needed ceo indy ‘tidy Tekstil aoe Nf 0 f Province, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. 
Wed ere f« - , we partridge, north of Cana- 
I : D ( : : i Rail d Deer River only, Oct. 1- 
ews or the meensding Gates -f the fall t ) my tridge, Sept. 15-Noy. 30, 
) . vg: = tee 7 - (for ne sritish Columbia— pen seasons on upland game birds fixed 
Ores i. I . in , ae oo i. ? " Order-in-Council, which may be obtained from 
n Countie v 23 B ( e issioner, Victoria, B. C. Local seasons are 
JOsey and Klamath ¢ t o — , i in both Eastern and Western Districts on upland 
: . an Oct. 3 In Western District: Quail, Oct. 17-Nov. 15; 
’ i Ota ae ne ee ef - Oct. 17-Oct. 31; pheasant, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. (See 
: " . crepe H. i} ; F ( e Laws for 1931-32 Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, 
W wan nti A 0-Sept. £0; u a cieypnit ( o, and Omineca Electoral Districts and Kamloops 
: : pent r County Wh coo” Sell , l t District, north of fifty-first parallel, Sept. 1-Dee. 
: = K , in ( imbia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; in rest 
‘ ry ( as, RO Cpes son, = M r me . of |} no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern Dis- 
Uct. lo M . om " sec — t except in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral Districts, 
‘ Re _ ae 7 calla 89" aa ( Electoral District west of Fraser River, and except 
: oe 3 — ( he ae in line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
w, De t war~>es W . ’ « t of | ince, no Open season Bull elk (wapiti), in 
Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31 onste quai, in Malthe I iColumbia Electoral Distriets (except Columbia 
< t 3 l 4 ner m : Li t est of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest 
B Ke : d { Cc - A a? , \ug f €, no open season VM ale mountain sheep, in Vast- 
J ba treage n sorrow are . ‘ dist t north of Canadian National Railway and in 
W See ; ( Sik en deel Oct. 15-O 3 ( 1 Lillooet Electoral Districts south of the main 
Pennsylvania—( ate wi Board . ( t River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, 
toner Harrisburg, for changes in open , ! ( ind Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1- 
er restrictions on hunting K v “t ’ yov in rest of Province, no open season. Mountain 
qu ( and fu I ' t I tern District (except North and South Okana- 

N 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 2 “+ 5, 29 nd Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), 
ur No open season on t in Berk B i ‘ 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver 
( Clearfield Vauphi Jeffer f I I ept. 12-Dec 15 Male deer (mule, white-tail, 
Le Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampt Pike in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and 
Set kl Tioga, Wayne, and W I bs sagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts and 

Rhode Island—ock pi nt, in town of > f of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks- 
la onl Oct. 15, N > an i ) ; i ral District, no open season), Sept. 12- 
of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. De in rn District, Sept. 12-Deec. 15, except in 
South Carolina—Deer.in Greenville, Oconee, Pickens Coun- { South Saanich and Highland Districts on Van- 
ti pen son, O r onl Jan. 1, 1934. In ¢ ter, I nd, Sept. 12-Cct. 31, and except on Queen Char- 
I Richlan la Counties, no open n. l I is, no open season. Bear (except white or Kere 
South Dakote- Deer (male w two or more } to one in Eastern District, Sept. 1-June 30; in West- 
in Meade. Lawrence, Pennington, i} l Sept. 12-June 30 
1 Peaind a 1-Ni ). Chen j , Manitoba— // urian partridge, Oct. 15-16. 
af “sr i 7 New Brunswick Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
casted. of oh I I no open season, but a resident thereof, under 
he taken undet n P $1 ef Minister, may take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 
Tennessee— Dev re iw , under special license (fee, $25), may take 
~<a tage ti. 5 ( . 1-June 30. Crouse (partridge), on Grand 
“ox Sg nt N J ( pobello, and Deer Island, no open season. 
hom € Cocke ¢ t , Northwest Territories Governor General in Council may, 
open season inty, no ope € r 1, alter season Female caribou, mountain 
a a } : ‘of mountain goat with young at foot, and their young, 
Nae i. "t, [ ' Nova Scotia—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, 
Ca ge . ¢ . | Cape Bret Island, no open season. Ruffed grouse, on 
Neamessreesendy es! : ; Cape Bret land, Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
hill. Hender “le i Ontario—D bull moose, north of Canadian National Rail- 
Samnenes. Ls v. 25; south of Canadian National Railway 
: . ay ‘oe | - t I Rive ind Canadian Pacific Railway to Heron 
Re mee = 1 I t hore Lake Superior, Oct. 20-Nov. 25: south 
ac I Wi.e. W meal ( i Paci to Heron Bay and north Lake Nipissing 
} a ee s French River (except on St wspeh I land, Aleoma 
Potancgh > fetes r > ¢ ID 10-N 2 Nov. 1 *v. 25; and south of 
peer be ee Me ae I [atta Nov 20. 
, aes + eee o. Satetie Quebex St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20- 
ee a Rohert Is I ( i in Gaspe, Bonaventure, and Matane 
: at a ni MM y 
Be 1, TL sey ar pee aa Saskatchewan—Dver, moose (males only), caribou, north of 
aan Pie Ca lamar. I I ip 34, Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no 

aig Sk se: rit i ir, W 
| home Tone Guadalupe. ¢ NE WE OUNDLAND—Jare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willou Grouseor 
and Burnet ¢ io River, Sha f , plover, ¢ urle w, snipe, or other wild or mi- 
a i no oper Pr irds (except hawks and crow, unprotected, and ex- 
; Co no open sé . ept ie, or black game, no open season , Oct. le 
Q l on Counties, Dec. 1-J Dec. 20 
+ Gla Yoalk MEX1ICO—Dver (male , north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan.31; 
Borden, Howard, and _ of Kart f 20th parallel, July 16-Oct. 15 Antelope, mountain 
Cou . no op. can phe nt, De i manatee, no open season. Bear, Sept. 1-Oct.31. Rab- 
1- Jan. 16, excep Harrison ¢ De ! t, Sept. 1-Feb. 28 Peecary, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. Upland 
Shag Whos Zone. Aug. 8-Oct.31 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 White-winged doves, Sept. 16-Nov. 
sn South Zone for whit Sy / 40, and other doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson’ 

y Tex.-Mex. Ry. from Laredo to Corpus Ct ti I luck, goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Other shorebirds, 





16-Sept. 30 Wild turkey, curassow, cojolite, Sept. le 

» Bae Alligator, Sept. 16-May 31 Anteater, kinkajou, 

x County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Europear Oct. I-Jan. 31. Paca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, 
no open season. Pheasants (male) Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


missioner may fix open seasons on quail, g 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow : 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 


3. Better protection for all bears 
4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 


corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


in short, 








The Magpie—Its Nature and How to Control It 


PTAHE study of birds has been a lifetime 
hobby with me. I came to the West 


thirty years ago and found the mag- 
pie, a bird that we did not have in the 
Kast. Magpies belong to the crow family 
and are about two-thirds as large. 1 hey 
are black in color and have a white belly 
and white wing markings. The tail 1s 
black and about nine inches in length. This 


lone rudder enables them to change their 
direction right now, and never in sitting in 
a duck blind did I ever have one come 
within shotgun range. 

During the past fifteen years I have 
been afield most of the time winter and 
summer and have studied this bird thor- 
oughly, and for an unmitigated nuisance, 


he is the worst I ever found. In most por- 
tions of the United States the crow is pro 
claimed to be wise and the most cunning 
of all birds, but I have trapped and shot 
crows In many and will say that one 
magpie knows as much as four crows. Go 
vs are nesting and poke down a 
nest containing young ones that have start- 
ed to feather. Take one by the legs and 

r it around until it squawks and the 
old crows will fly down and nearly knock 
your hat off. Do this for the magpie and 
see what happens The old one sits on a 
post or limb, perhaps a hundred yards 
away, and wipes her bill as if to say “Go 
ahead and kill them but I will keep out of 
live to raise more.” 

Magpies are the most destructive dur- 
ing the spring when and song birds 
Ground nesting birds such as 
pheasants, quail and ducks nest fairly ear- 
ly when vegetation is and the mag- 
vie, with his keen eye, and devours 
at least 50 per nests—and | 
think that is very Conservative. 

They will sit on a post or tree and watch 
the rancher’s hen turkey go into the bushes 
or sage brush to lay in a hidden nest and 
when the turkey goes to the house the 
magpie hunts out the nest and takes the 
egg a little distance from the nest to make 
his meal; then returns the next day to re- 
peat the performance. It is a common trait 
for them to go into horse barns and steal 
eggs that have been laid in the manger. I 
know of an instance where a rancher with 
his family went to town and while he was 
gone a magpie entered a cellar window 


states 


some 


game 
are nesting 
Sp irse 
finds 


cent of the 


By George A. Regis 


and carried off over twenty eggs from a 
basket in the basement. I saw where a 
magpie had waited around a blue heron 
rookery until the old bird had left the 


nest and gone to feed and then purloined 
one of the eggs, nearly as large as a Pe- 
kin duck egg, and after going a couple of 
hundred yards was compelled to drop it 
on account of its being too heavy to carry. 

After egg season is over they turn their 
attention to young birds. Song birds suf- 
fer the most. Saw one instance where a 
magpie had torn down an oriole’s nest and 
carried the young fledglings away to feed 
to her own young. They have been known 
to pick the eyes out of one-day-old lambs. 





Using a white string, “‘I got one just 
where I wanted him’’ 


N THE summer they catch a few crick- 

ets and grasshoppers but most of these 
insects have been poisoned by county agents 
and the rancher welcomes a few for tur- 
key feed. The examination of the craws 
of many magpies showed about 10 per 
cent of good qualities and about ninety 
per cent of deviltry. They take some fruit 
in the fall and in October when the coy- 
ote trapper puts out his line they follow 
up and take the baits that he,puts out and 
never in a thousand times do they get 
caught. Later in the fall when the sheep- 
men bring their pack strings down from 
the summer range in the mountains to 
their winter quarters there are many horses 


with sore backs, chafed by ill-fitting sad 


11 


dles. When these horses are turned out th: 
magpies perch on their back and pe 
these sores open and drive the hors: 
frantic. If a man appears with a gu 


they are gone, only to come back and re 
peat their operations when the man go¢ 
away. 

Where I sit now I can see a bunch « 


range cattle on wintering grounds. 1 
owner branded a part ot this bunch lat 
last fall and a flock of magpies locat 
them before the wounds healed and hay 
kept them open all winter—and the po 


brutes cannot help themselves. 
tries to shoot them but they 
range. 

Anyone who has used a camera to pho 
tograph birds knows how hard it is to 
get a good negative. I tried for a clos« 
up on magpies and used a black thread to 
trip shutter on camera which was place 
about sixty feet from a bedroom window. 
[ put out a bait and waited and they came 
and examined everything but would not 
come close enough to get in focus. I tri 


half a day and then substituted a white 
thread for the black, and they, not bei 
able to see the white thread on the snow 
came to the bait in a short time and I got 
one just where I wanted him. 

Their own nest is a marvel of ingem 
ity. They make a big cup-shaped nest « 
mud, the walls about two inches thick, 


and line it with fine grass and horse-hair 
The reason for this thick nest is that the 
lay eggs very early, latter part of Marc! 
or first of April, and with a thin nest that 
would not retain the heat they could not 
hatch their eggs. The nest proper is sur 
rounded by a dense mass of sticks fron 
eight to 12 inches long and about thx 
size of a lead pencil. The nest when com 
pleted is about two feet in diameter an 
two and a half to three feet high. The) 
leave a small hole near the bottom that 
hey can just squeeze through. This kind 
of nest prevents crows, ravens, hawks and 
owls from taking their young and _ this 
bunch of sticks overhead keeps the young 
from getting pelted with hail stones in 
time of storms, for which a mountainous 
country is noted. In all my observations 
I never have seen one carrying anything 
to construct a nest of. When they build 
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their nests I do not know. If a nest is 
torn down that contains eggs they will re- 
build it inside of a week. I usually put a 
match to the nest if there is no danger of 
starting a fire on the ground when the 
sticks come raining down. Have never 
found a nest over half a mile from water 
as they do not like to carry mud too far. 
N THE spring of ’22 I put on a one- 
man campaign for the control of preda- 
tory birds. I patrolled a five-mile stretch 
of two branches of a stream and to see 
what effect the c ampaign would have on 
next year’s crop of game birds. Each day 
| went up one stream and down the other 
during the months of March and April. I 
accounted for 335 old magpies and poked 
down 756 nests that contained from six to 
eight eggs each and in two instances found 
nine eggs; but seven was the usual number. 
If | approached a nest with the old bird at 
home she took wing and always kept the 
nest in direct line with me and there was 
o chance to get even a long range shot. 
I would note the side of the nest where 
the hole was located and next day come 
up facing the hole and usually would get 
close enough for a shot before the old bird 
came out. I think they figured I might 
go by and not stop. This campaign netted 
312 old crows and many hawks and owls. 
On this territory next year magpies were 
very scarce and I could not find one nest. 

I tried for a long time to construct a 
trap that magpies would enter but had no 
success. First I built a box affair with 
two ee. and baited with eggs. 
On entering this trap the bird, to get to 
the eggs, stepped on a treadle which closed 
a door behind and opened one in front and 
ditched the bird into a five-gallon can of 

vater where he soon drowned and did not 
frighten others away. I caught one and 
the rancher where I boarded offered to 
bet me $50 I would not catch another—and 
I never did in that trap. I moved the trap 
several times to other locations, but noth- 
ng doing. I studied out many plans and 
ways and after three years have perfected 
a trap that is a winner. In the past two 
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winters have trapped 260 magpies and 
could have done better if all native-hatched 
nagpies wintered here; but many follow 
the bands of sheep down to wintering 
grounds on Snake river [Idaho] and do not 
come back until spring. Those down below 
live on dead sheep and refuse thrown out 
from the camps and the ones that remaii 
here find some dead stock and rat car- 
casses, thrown down by trappers, and clean 
up the remnants of jack rabbits killed by 
coyotes and eagles. 

Cold weather is the best time to trap 
them as they do not come to bait very well 
when the weather turns warm. One time, 
with the mercury 20 degrees below zero, 
with a fresh bait in the trap in the morn- 
ing there were twenty-two magpies in the 
trap at noon. This trap is O. K. for 
crows also. Have never trapped an 
[Gannett, Ida.] as they do not stay here 
on account of the elevation. A year ago | 
had the trap moved into a jungle of ‘ett 
and quite a distance from any house. | 
came by the trap late one evening and 
found seven magpies inside. | sa an or- 
der from an eastern zoo to fill and having 
10 sack in which to take the birds home, I 
left them until next morning. When I 

the next morning there was a howl- 
ing blizzard on tap that lasted for three 
lays. When I did get to the trap was I 
surprised. The seven magpies had been 
devoured and the trap held two nice speci- 
mens of Cooper hawk. 

Magpies deal a bunch of misery to the 
duck shooter if he has a blind near brush 
or much cover. He will knock a duck 
down that falls off perhaps 200 yards away 
and he knows it fell dead; not wanting to 
go away and leave his decoys for fear he 
will lose a shot, he waits until night to pick 
up. Every bird that was a little ways out 
was picked into and ruined and the chances 
are he never saw a magpie. They are j 
y in their ways. When duck shoot- 
ing is good on the rivers many dead duck 
get into the swift current and get away 
from the retrievers and many a magpie 
sitting on a dead mallard takes a ride and 
makes a meal at the same time 
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Iowa’s Upland Game Plan 


HORT seasons are unnecessary on 
land where the owner calls a halt on 

the shooting as soon as the surplus 
game has been taken, and where food 
nd cover are ample to winter the remain- 
ing seed stock, and to enable it to repro- 
duce. The basic requirements of any 
elf-sustaining shooting system require 
that someone (1) call a halt when th 
urplus has been taken; (2) _ provide 
food, cover, and protection. 

The farmer can and probably will per- 
form these functions for resident or up- 
ind game when given a proprietary in- 
terest in its welfare. He will not per- 
orm them when anybody who comes 
long can invade his place and make 
way with the crop. 

There is a difficult problem, however, 
in bridging the transition period during 
vhich some farmers will have learned 
these functions and others not. Immedi- 
ate liberalization of seasons would be 
dangerous. The most feasible plan is to 
liberalize seasons selectively, granting 
long seasons only to organized groups of 
farmers who are practicing management, 

1 then only subject to recall. A pow- 
erful leverage can thus be set up for 
organized groups to earn shooting privi- 
leges by actual conservation work on 
specific areas. The disposal of shooting 
privileges thus earned is left to the land- 
holder under state supervision. This 
gives to sportsmen who own no land an 


an 


incentive to cooperate, on terms mutual- 
: with farmers who do own 


2? 


The following section outlines the his- 
tory and status of one principal upland 


game species, the quail, in relation to this 
1 
i 


plan. 

The career of the quail, the wonderful 
whistling bobwhite, has caused much con- 
troversy in Iowa. If all the energy spent 
in conversation and _ recrimination had 
been devoted to sound study of the situa- 
tion and to rational action, tl bird 
might now be far more plentiful than he 


is. He lived originally, seldom in great 
abundance. in the border-zone betweet 
abundance, in tne pordaer-zone ver 

prairie and woods, where he had some 
good cover but only a variable food sup- 
ply. The first settlements did not de- 


troy all the cover and in fact added the 
osage hedge to it, and they also added 
grain and weeds to the food supply ; and 
a great expansion of the quail population 
followed, both in abundance and in wider 
distribution. A succession of adverse 
events then took place; all the clear land 
was plowed or grazed, osage hedge gave 
way to barb-wire fence, and the e1 oe 


ment was again put entirely out of bal 
ance, this time with plenty of food but 
little cover. Heavy local hunting afoot, 
killing winters, then good roads for the 
lood of automobile hunters with improved 
firearms, and the number of quail was 
reduced to a mere remnant. Since 1916 


25 


there has been no legal quail shooting in 
Iowa. But “pot shooting” is still an ad- 
verse factor in some localities, 


“THE first question now confronting 
lowa is that of determining whether 
the policy of total closure is successfully 
conserving quail. A census of 316 farms 
revealed an “average” stand of two to 
four acres per bird in south Iowa on such 
farms as contained any quail at all, but 
40 to 95 per cent of the farms were 
blank. A count of south Iowa quail coverts 
showed that for every habitable covert 
still remaining another has become non- 
inhabitable (usually through grazing) 
during the last decade. The condition in 
north towa is worse. Total closure 


me, therefore, is not a successful way 
to maintain quail in normal abundance 
s a part of the environment of the aver- 
age lowa community. 


Resumption of the former state wide 
open season would doubtless stimulate 
some farmers to leave food and cover 
for quail, but there is no assurance that 
many would do this, and the intolerable 
trespass problem which was partly re- 
sponsible for the original closure would 
remain wholly unsolved. Neither would 
it be anybody’s special business to call a 
halt on each farm when a _ reasonable 
surplus of birds had been taken. Blanket 
reopening, therefore, is not a promising 
way to conserve lowa quail. 

The logical policy is to keep quail 
closed in the state as a whole, but to 
permit shooting on such organized groups 
f farms as can convince the fish and 
game authorities that they are restoring 
cover and food and effectively limiting the 
} a maximum specified in the permit. 
ich a system of selective opening 
might lo egy spread far enough to 
permanently solve the quail problem. The 
riers under which the town hunt- 
lay participate in the shooting is left 
to the farmers, again under state super- 
vision. In quail management, small land 
units are feasible, hence there is large 
opportunity for local sportsmen to estab- 
h semi-personal (as distinguished frora 
commer cial) relationship with = small 
groups of farmers, under which they may 
share in the shooting by sharing in the 


f producing it. 





small cost 


Wyoming Hunts Antelope 


Wes: OMING has again declared an open 
on on buck antelope in parts of 
Park and Campbell counties from Sep- 
tember 5 to Oc tober 5, and will issue 2,000 
special permits. The State Game and Fish 
Commission received damage claims total- 
ling $15,000, and upon investigation esti- 
mated total number of antelope in the 
two counties at 9,000. The Commission 
decided that 2,000 bucks could be spared 
th no injury to the herds. Permits to 
residents are $20 and to residents $5 


The antelope have increased very rapid- 
ly all over the state,” says Dr. Robert A. 
Hocker, the Commissioner, “and the num- 
ber killed in Wyoming during the last 
open season didn’t materially hurt the ante- 
lope, but it was the methods by which 
it was done. The hunters ran amuck, 
especially inexperienced hunters.” 

This year hunting from automobiles or 
anes, or within 100 yards of any pub- 
ic highway, is strictly prohibited, and per- 
mits are good only on property where the 
landowners approve antelope hunting. To 
assure observance of the strict regulations 
landowners will serve as deputy wardens. 
For such services they will receive $2 for 
each antelope killed on their premises by a 
resident, and “$4 for each antelope killed 


ee 
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This is a new idea 
the operation ot 
ith much interest. 


by a non-resident 
in game management, 
which will be watched w 


The Wyoming Commission believes its 
1933 regulations will overcome the diff- 
culties of the 1929 season, when the open 
season and methods of hunting were so 
generally condemned. Trapping experi- 
ments to be conducted this fall and win- 


ter, will determine whether Wyoming can 
transfer some of its surplus antelope from 
agricultural areas to other regions, or 
offer such animals to other states tor 
stocking purposes.— merican Game 
Assn 


Poison Use Attacked 


i \ special editorial in the July num- 
ber of New Mexico's official magazine, 
Elliott S. Barker, game warden, at- 
tacks the use of poison in the mountain 
sections of his state to control predators, 
and urges a new policy. This predator 
control work is now directed by the U. S 
Biological Survey, in cooperation with the 
states and local agencies. 

Mr. Barker says that the “conflict arises 
through the killing by poison of birds and 


State 


animals for which the baits are not in- 
tended, including small fur bearers, bear 
and domestic animals, principally dogs, 


both valuable and worthless. Where poison 
is used we cannot encourage the mainte 
nance of for bear, lon and_ bobcat 
hunting and in the mountain areas a virtual 


ck eS 


refuge for lions and bobcats is created, 
from whence the increase spreads to other 
areas, affording a constant supply to be tak 
en in the poison free areas at great annual 
expense.” 

Mr. Barker believes that coyotes, New 
Mexico’s worst predatory animal, can 
better be controlled by traps than by pot 
on. He says the great timber wolves 
which formerly took such a terrific toll of 
live ston k were ct mpl tely controlled be- 
tween 1916 and 1926 through traps in the 
same mountain areas where coyotes have 
in recent years become numerous and detri- 
mental. 

The New Mexico Game Protective As- 


sociation is favorable to the proposed plan, 
as is the local leader of the Biological Sur 
vey’s work. An early solution is predicted, 
and bobcat, mountain lion and bear hunt- 


ing with dogs will again become one of 
the popular sports in New Mexico, where 
one of the state’s lion hunters killed 35 
lions with a pack of state lion hounds in 
the past vear.—Amertcan Game Assn. 
Editorial Note To those of us who have for 
yea fought the Biol ical Survey's poise ning 
1 ram in the West it is itifying to find that 
the New Mexico ime de rtment lespite the 
fact that it is usually supposed to be under the 
domination of stock interests—has at last seen 
the light How many other Western game com 
sa sioners will also have the <« rage to speak 
their minds and help put a permanent stop to the 
tivities of the Poison Brigade?—H. M 


Leopold to U. of Wisconsin 


HE University of Wisconsin 
nounces the hment of a 
f Game Management in its 
college. The 
the 
Foundation. 
Aldo Leopold has been appointed to the 


an- 
Chair 
agricultural 
financed for five 


Alumni Research 


establish 
chair is 


Wisconsin 


vears by 


new position. He will conduct research 
and extension work directed toward the 
modification of agricultural and forest 
practices in the interests of game and 


other wild life. The objective is to de- 
velop game-cropping as a land use, both 
farms and on Wisconsin's 
area of idle tax-reverted lands. 


on going 


growing 
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Only Good Hawk a Dead One 


DITOR 
of the August issue of Outpoor Ltr: 
we see a photograph of a large group ot 
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hawks killed in Missouri, and some com- 
ment to the effect that the species killed 
are harmless. Now there may be a harm- 
less kind of hawk, but I am forced to say 
that I have never seen one. I have yet to 
see the first hawk that would turn away 
from a mess of quail to search out a din- 
ner of harmful rodents, or leave the vicin- 
ity of an undefended chicken yard for the 
pleasures and profits of a pear flat full of 
mice. 

I learned early in life that the best way 
to be sure beforehand that there were ducks 
on a pond was to watch a while and see it 
there were any hawks swooping over the 
place. Hawks, ducks. No hawks, no 
ducks. I never saw the system fail a half 
dozen times in my whole life. In hunting 


down a fence row for quail, watch the 
posts and trees over the fence row. A 
hawk will attach himself to a bunch of 


quail and stay until he gets them all or is 
killed, in which event another hawk will 
take his place. I have killed all kinds of 
hawks in the act of riding herd on a bunch 
of quail. It seems that quail are easy meat 
for a hawk, and he will stay with them 
until he gets them all or breaks up the 
covey. 

I am not a naturalist and cannot give the 
scientific name of a single hawk. I am 
ready to be called a liar by any number of 
learned men who have examined the crops 
of thousands of specimens. But I know 
from years of close observation in the field 
that any hawk will eat as many quail every 
day as he can get, and when quail are 
plentiful he will manage to get enough 
every day so that he won't need anything 
else. The game | wrong in 
killing hawks of any ] 


lover cant go 


and all kinds it he 





desires to conserve the game supply. 

rhe naturalists’ claim for the hawk i 
as unreasonable as his claim that tl 
mourning dove eats very little beside 
harmtul weed seeds. In southwest Texa 
the mourning dove will eat nothing but 
grain when grain is to be had, and the r 
of the time scatters Johnson grass sec 
over the whole country. They come int 
southwest Texas in swarms in the fall « 
the year and are the one species of wild 
life that is really injurious to the farmer 
They should be killed on the nest in thi 
country, but instead we have a very short 
eason on them. 

But to get back to hawks, I have never 
heard them classified as a migratory bir 
yet in the fall of the year I have see 
strings of them, miles long, spread acro 
the sky, going south. From these migr 
tory droves swarms of them settle down 
and go after the quail crop. When th 
quail crop is exhausted the hawks disap 
pear. Unless the quail are pretty plentiful 
the hawks do not stop in numbers. 
I suppose they go on to where the birds 


such 


are. In these migratory hordes you will 
find every kind of hawk you ever heard of 
represented. Go on, you Yankees, and kill 
the hawks. If you will kill them all so 
they can’t get down south in the winter 
time that district of Texas between San 
Antonio and Laredo alone will supply you 
with all the quail you can haul home within 
three years time. The way it is now, th 
hawks have all the quail consumed by th 
time hunting season opens 


Texas. Harotp G. Smit 
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| Something of a Champ 


at Fishing, Too | 
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This edifying clipping from the Washington, D. C., Star shows that eminent grappler, 
Steele, with the results of his Heroic prowess. 


All Hail! It is gratifying to 


observe with what results the delicate ethics of the grappling profession can be 
grafted onto the gentleman's sport of angling 
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That is the name it is 
loaded under. But out 
where it gets in its 
work it is WHAT PUTS 
MEAT IN THE POT 


NEW Leader Super Speed 
and Repeater 
Super Speed 

Long Range Shells 
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“Yes, a whole lot better than just watching them go by” 


You NEED These New Shells — -,3%O7S0%S,y 


ITHOUT them, time after time there would be no sense in shooting 

—because the range is too long—but right there the new fested 
Winchester Super Speed Shells come to bat. You use them—for the most 
spectacular shooting you have ever had. 







The superiority of these new shells is due largely to better control of 
shot string, or lag. Driven by a new progressive burning powder load, every 
shot pellet has higher speed, more drive and punch. Winchester shot string 
control is their flight commander. Instead of permitting them to string out 
until at the standard patterning range of 40 yards they form a procession 
20 feet long, it holds them within a quarter of that distance. So that at 50, 
60, 70 yards and over, Winchester Super Speed Shells give as effective 
pattern, penetration and desirably short string, as the best standard shot 
shells at much shorter ranges. 


Buy them for pass, timber or open water shooting at far-off big ducks. 
For geese, brant, prairie chickens, pheasants, long-range doves. For turkeys, 
foxes, deer (buckshot or single ball). In 410 gauge, the sensational new 
3-inch with double shot charge, for clean kills at 35 yards, and farther ! 

For all your 10, 12, 16 or 20 gauge shooting at average ranges, buy 
your favorite standard Winchester Shells—Leader, Repeater or Ranger. 

Write TODAY for new Shot Shell folder—FREE. Address Dept. 10-C. 

ys* shooting, buy the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. we teoatings buy the 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. and W bite Flyer Targets. 


WINCHESTER isxs xno swerts 


TRADE MARK 


For hand-trap 
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IG bass feed at night. Not only do 
Bite: feed at night but they feed in 
shallow water where tl can be 
taken by surface lures. The scattered 
handful of anglers who know this, reap 
yearly a harvest of funny prizes and thrill- 
ing experiences that no daylight bass fish- 
erman will ever know. 
[he small-mouth bass, particularly the 
lake small-mouth, generally regarded as a 


deep water fish to be taken chiefly by live 
bait, is especially active at night. The lake 
small-mouth spends most of the day in deep 
water, preferably where springs are abun- 


dant. When a minnow or frog is dropped 
on his nose, of course, he is likely as not 
to take it. Since most of the small-mouths 
caught during the day are taken by this 
method, many assume that it is the only 
etiective one. 

But about the time that most fishermen 
are returning to camp because of darkness 
the members of the all-mouth tribe start 

ut to feed in earnest and they make an 
ll-might job of it It the that anegli 
offers it ; greatest tl I] i batth with a 
bass in the darkne Pork chunk and Ii 

ids at twilight are | d so are sp 

er-flies and fast water a su alter- 

n, but the cream of angling pleasure 

mes on a placid lake at midnight witl 
the hooting stars play 1 tag with the 
Milky Way and four pounds of hale and 
hearty bronze-back going south with a 
brown bass bug Not the least of the at- 
tractions of night fishing is that specimens 
if four and five pounds and upwards are 
more common than under-sized fish; or, 
indeed, those weighing less than two 
pounds. Big bass feed at night. 

No other type of angling calls for more 


skill or more exact methods than does night 
fisl The angler must understand thor- 
oughly the procedure required by the pecu 


ing. 


conditions 


liar 

Good fishing starts about 9 p. m. and 
reaches its climax somewhere’ between 
10:30 p. m. and midnight, although fish can 
be taken later than that Clear starry 





This string of seven small-mouths was 
taken between 10 p. m. and! a. m 


™ the world when one has only the Dats 
Bronze-Backs perhaps, an occasional deer for compa 
. . Conversation is not taboo. The fish w 
at Midnight stand for any reasonable amount of noi 
: : It is the unnecessary noises created by car 
By Harold Callon Hollis less casting or clumsy handling of the b 
; ; that spoil the fishing. 
nights are best. A full moon seems to have Night fishing also gets bass and y 
an untavorable effect. eyes in the rivers but this is much n 
It is vitally important to know where t dificult than lake fishing. It is best 
fish. The fish will be feeding somewhere find a place which can be fished from 1 
in the lake, but the feeding grounds will pank or from a canoe. If u plan 
comprise a few restricted areas where con- wade a river at night be sure vou know t 
ditions are favorable. Good fishing ior Jocation of every rock and obstacle bef 
small-mouths is generally found around hand. Fish the likely places, around r 
places where there is a sand or gravel bot- and logs and near the shore. In the cu 
tom, with an abrupt drop-off from shallow = sent yse a small spinner in addition to t 
to deep water. My own favorite place for - ee as ; 





night fishing is around the tip of a lon; 
narrow peninsula. Often the feeding fish 
can be heard splashing in the shallows. 
HE fish will be in the shallow water 
near the shore and for this reason ex 
treme caution must be exercised. If tl Klamath 
boat or canoe is carefully handled one 
stay within a short distance of the sh , DITOR Outdoor Life:—The A 
without alarming the fish Twenty-five gust issue of your e it m 
feet of line is generally enough to handle zine contains a letter m J. 
at night. Where the character of the beach Cue! in which the chare« ide tl 
permits, a good plan is to cast the lure to 4 the desirable t ind on 
the shore and slip it gently into the water Klamath River has been taken up 
This is more essential when using a bait Wealthy individuals and = fishing ch 
casting rod than when using a fly rod \lso, that it was necessary for th 
since the heavier lures create more splash. Sociated Sportsmen to introduce and 
For this reason a single-hook weedless Cure passage of a bill by_the Califor 
lure is advisable for bait casters. Fly Jegislature declaring the Klamath R 
rod lures, however, such as bass bugs, @ Navigable stream to secure to ang! 
feather minnows and dry flies bring the the right to fish the river without int 
best results. ner CUICE. 

I have had practical demonstration time [ would like to point it that M 
and time again that dark colored lures Cuenin is mistaken in both instances 
bring the best results at night. My own First: Because of the great length 
favorite night fishing lure is a brown bass the Klamath River which flows for 2. 
bug. For bass bugs and feather minnows Miles through California. I have fis! 
the usual procedure for handling such lures the Klamath from end to end for t 
is followed. Let the lure lie motionless on past 30 years; spending nearly tl 
the water for a moment, twitch it gently months of each year in daily fishing th 
and repeat. The strike generally comes and have never been refused permissi 
when the lure is motionless. ; by any landowner to cr his land to g 

Night battles with bass are long-drawn- to the river. Nor have I heard of 
out affairs. The fish gets many breaks he landowner barring anglers or posting |! 
does not get in daylight and he makes the land against fishermen. 


most of them. He is on the surface most 
of the time and leaps are frequent. There 
is an infinitesimal but none the less thrilling 
period of suspense between the splash that 
marks a leap and the assurance that the 
quarry is still hooked. We've all lost so 
many that way! 

Large-mouth bass will also be taken at 
night, although this fish not do 
great a proportion of his feeding after dark 
as does the small-mouth. Wall-eyed pike 
and panfish will also take surface lures at 
night. Those who discount the wall-eye’s 
ability as a fighter have never hooked a 
big one on a bass bug at midnight. In the 
gleam of a flashlight (which is just as 
essential a part of the night fisherman’s 
equipment as his rod) a wall-eye’s great 
transparent orbs shine as brilliantly as do 
a deer’s. 

Take a companion with you when you go 
fishing at night. The middle of a big lake 
at midnight is the most lonesome place in 


does SO 


You'll like night fishit 


Controversy Over the 











Big wall-eyes as well as big bass rise to 
surface lures at night 





nis 








q 


9 











As a matter of fact, the amount of 
land under cultivation along the river is 
1; 


negligible, as the Klamath flows through 
a gorge for almost its entire length. 
Miners, who are plentiful along the 


iver have never objected to the pres- 
ence of fishermen either, so far as I 
now. 
Mr. Cuenin offers the suggestion that 
U. S. Forest Service is without land 
along the river. 
information of your readers I 
would like to state that the Klamath Na- 
tional Forest consists of 1,135,000 acres, 
a great part of which borders the Klamath 
River and is free on payment of an annual 
fee of $5.00 to any person who wishes to 
establish a camp or summer home there. 
1 my efforts to popularize the Klamath 
River I have stated repeatedly that every 
man, woman and child in California could 
fish the Klamath at the same time, and 
I repeat it here for Mr. Cuenin’s infor- 
mation. One of the greatest features of 
the Klamath is its accessibility and if 
Mr. Cuenin will motor from Martin's 
Ferry to my home at Klamathon, ap- 
proximately 200 miles distant, he will 


realize this fact. For practically this 
entire distance he will never be out of 
sight of the river. Almost every foot of 
the stream is available for fishing and 
he will not find any “Keep Off” signs 
either 


The Klamath River Anglers’ Associa- 
tion, of which I |} the honor to be 
president, includes in its membership prac- 
‘ +>} 


ically every sportsman who has estab- 


lished recreational home on the river 
It also admits any other citizen who 
fishes the Klamath or is interested in its 


preservation as the greatest trout stream 
I have never known one of our property 
nbers to bar any fisherman from 
. On the contrary, I know 
of many instances where our members 
ave given directions and instructions to 
trangers in order that the latter might 
have an enjoyable day on the river. Like- 

ise, the fly books and leader boxes of 
our members are daily opened in a friendly 
effort to start the stranger angler on the 
right track. 

Second: Mr. Cuenin evidently believes 
that declaring the Klamath River a navi- 
le stream will insure access to the 
He is again mis- 
iken, because investigation by our asso- 
several years ago, showed that 

urts will not recognize the authority 
of a state to create rights of way along 
tream beds unless the property affected 
is first condemned and its owner com- 
pensated. Therefore, this effort of him- 
self and others to secure permanent ac- 
cess to the Klamath, however desirable 
and worthy, will probably be another case 
of “Love’s Labor Lost”... 

Calif. Joun C. Prver, 

President Klamath Rive 


- 
Anglers’ Assn. 


“eget CL: - 
choice fishing grounds. 





ciation, 
+ 


ne co 


Portions of Mr. Cuenin’s reply to the above 
letter are printed below: 
THE Klamath, like all mountain streams, 

has good fishing stretches and non-pro 
ductive parts as well as areas where it 
is almost impossible to fish because of box 
canyons or water that is too fast or too 
leep, so Piver stated that the river is 
pen to the public. He could say that 
truthfully because no club or individual 
would buy unproductive water and there- 
lore many stretches of the stream would 
always be open to anyone for fishing, 
though it is doubtful if any fish could b 
caught in the undesirable water. As to 
Piver’s statement that the Forest Service 
would lease cottage sites in the Klamath 
Forest to anyobdy, I will say that he is 
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ovies of your Day’ Sport 
br less than L'a stot 





New $2959 Ciné-Kodak 
takes a couple of dozen 


scenes on a film roll 
ae 


costing only $225... 
a pocket camera 


nagine the satisfaction of really 


| IT’S fun to tack them over— 
1! 

living over the high spots of your 
rips. Showing them in your own 
movies. In your own home. As often 
as you please. 


, 


Now it costs less than to¢ a “‘shot.’ 
3y a new principle, Ciné-Kodak 
Fight makes one fi ot of film do the 
work of four. You get 20 to 30 scenes 
—as long as average news-re¢ | hot ; 


7° 


—on a $2.25 roll of film. Finishing 
included in this price. 

Plenty of things happen on any 
day’s outing that will make good 


movies. And with Ciné-Kodak Fight 
Only $29.50, but this 


it’s SO Casy. 
camera will make bright clear movies 
from your first try. Simple, compact. 
kits the pocket. 


Ask to see sample movies 


Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show 
you the Eight—he will also show you 
sample movies on the screen. Or 
write for booklet describing the cam- 
era that makes movies for lo¢ a shot. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





ineé-Kodak EIGHT “%iicsmeer* 


OF Pe 


ToS 
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correct, but 
rights of way 
You could lease 


cases Gao not contain 
to the good fishing riffles. 
summer home sites in 
he Santa Barbara Forest and get just 
as much benefit as from a site on the 
Klamath unless the Forest Service would 


those 


open the way for you to reach a good 
spot on the Klamath. : 

Piver writes that he had never heard 
of a landowner barring anglers or post- 
ing his land against anglers. If that 
is the case why did the organized sports- 
men of Shasta Valley ask the county 
board of supervisors to condemn a right 


of way along the Klamatl The anglers 
around Yreka had seen an ever-growing 
number of “No Trespassing” signs along 
the stream, so they asked the county au- 
thorities to help them, and the following 
is part of an editorial that appeared in a 
Shasta County paper after the meeting 
between the anglers and the supervisors: 

\s was to be expected, the landowners 
along the Klamath River won the decision 
over the ‘organized’ sportsmen of Shasta 
Valley and Yreka at the last meeting ot 
the board of supervisors. . . Figura 
tively, the die has been cast, and the ‘big 
bugs,’ whose advent here was acclaimed 
with enraptured paeans of gratification, are 


now held as interloping vampires to be 
hamstrung if possible. But it cannot be 
done. The key to the Klamath River, once 
owned by all the people is now held by a 
selected few. ° 

‘The public’s use of the Klamath River 
is now subject to the whims of the property 


owners along its banks.” 


That fight was made by the anglers who 
live near the Klamath and also near the 
stream-side property owned by Piver, but 
if he never heard of the complaint of the 
anglers then he should have his ears ex- 
amined. 

That people in other parts of the state 
feared that all of the good steelhead riffles 


might be taken over by clubs or individuals 
may be seen by the fact that a study com- 
mittee appointed by the State Chamber of 
Commerce made the following recommenda- 
tion concerning the Klamath River: “Pri- 
vate Property Claims—The Klamath River 
private property ownership is a very im 
portant phase of the problem, for it is 
quite useless to set aside this section as a 
great recreational preserve if the basin is 
privately owned.” That report from the 
State Chamber of Commerce Committee 
would not have been made unless there was 
a good reason for it. 


TOW let us see what the U. S. Forest 
4 Service thinks about privately owned 
land along the Klamath. The following is 
from a report by the Forest Service: “At 
the present time (June 30, 1930) 50 per cent 
of the land along the Klamath within the 
Klamath National Forest is alienated. . . 
This alienated half of the river comprises 
the best flats and bars; hence the best 
fishing waters and camp ground possibili- 
ties are now in private ownership. .. . 
Over half of the remaining unpatented half 
of the river is covered with mineral loca 
tions, and the 20 to 25 per cent not owned 
or claimed by some individual is the rough- 
est, steepest, least usable part of the 125 
miles of the Klamath River within the 
Forest boundaries.” 

Quoting further from the same Forest 
Service report: “Last year a man. . ‘ 
sent circular letters to a number of people 
suggestiyg that they join clubs organized 
to locate and hold mineral locations on 
National Forest land along the Klamath 
River which they could use for recreational 


purposes.” 

Here is another item from the same For- 
est Service report: “Many people who go 
to the Klamath River country now have the 
idea that a mineral location will hold land 
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This view is strengthened 
by the fact that a good many Klamath River 


for any purpose. 


residents have made permanent homes on 
mineral locations, many of which have never 
been mined to any appreciable extent. That 
this condition would ultimately have a ‘kick 
back’ on the entire region is proven by the 
protests, hearings and newspaper items that 
have this spring (1930) made the condi- 
tions known to the outside world. Sports- 
men’s clubs and other organizations have 
protested heatedly against the closing of 
these famous fishing waters to the public.” 

Most of the foregoing would lead any- 
body to think that somebody had 
“Keep Off” signs on the Klamath or that 
some angler had been barred from fishing 
even if Piver never heard of anyone being 
barred. 

It is my opinion that if the well-known 
depression had not arrived, and if many 


seen 


men of means had not been more or less 
pinched, there would have been a_ wild 
scramble to buy patented claims on the 


good riffles and that there would have been 
plenty of “Keep Off” signs on the Klamath. 

It was not my intention, nor did my letter 
in Outpoor Lire give any angler reason to 
believe that he would be barred from fishing 
the Klamath. It pointed out plainly that 
the Associated Sportsmen of California, 
with its fight to pass the Klamath Navi- 
gable Bill, has prevented for all time the 
possibility of the famous steelhead trout 
stream being closed to the public. 

Calif. P. CUENIN. 


Logical Protest Against New 
Pennsylvania 3-Hook Law 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Information has 

come to us that the Pennsylvania Fish 

& Game Commission has made a ruling 

making it unlawful after January 1, 1934, to 

use more than one treble hook on a bait 
or more than “three points” on a bait. 

I ask your consideration of this ruling, 
and what it means to those interested; the 
fisherman, the dealer and jobber of tackle, 
and the conservafionist. 

You might be interested to know that a 
friend of mine advised me that this same 
matter came up in Texas, and as he knew 


the commissioner well he took him out 
fishing to prove which was the greatest 


fish-getter, and which seriously injured the 


most fish in proportion to the number 
caught. These two gentlemen exchanged 
rods after an hour’s fishing, one using a 


single-hook pork-strip lure, and the other 
a 5 treble minnow (the latter being used 
as a “horrible example’). 

The results of this test were: First, more 
fish were caught and landed on the single 
hook lure, although each had approximately 
the same number of strikes, and therefore 
more fish got away by shaking free from 
the large treble-hook minnow. 

Second, fish were seriously injured by 
the single-hook lure because they were 
caught in the mouth and the upturned hook 
usually penetrated the upper portion of the 
mouth, the brain, eyes, gills, or gullet, 
seriously injuring the fish and making it 
very doubtful whether they would live if 
returned to the water. With the large 
treble-hook minnow very few of the fish 
were hooked otherwise than through the 
lip, due to the fact that they could not swal- 
low the minnow, and the great majority of 
the fish returned were but slightly injured. 

This ruling, if it into effect on 
January 1, 1934, will, in our judgment, do 
the following things: 


1. It will outlaw a large amount of 
tackle in the hands of the anglers and 
make violaters out of many of them 
through lack of knowledge of the law. 


goes 





The same will be true of tourists and 
visitors who have in their tackle be 
these outlawed minnows. 

3. It will confiscate thousands of dollar 
worth of tackle in the stocks of Penn- 
sylvania dealers, and jobbers of tackle, 

4. From a conservation standpoint w 
believe that it will defeat its purpose 
The writer has fished for some 30 
years using all types of lures, and it 
is his honest opinion that more smal] 
bass are seriously injured by singk 
hook lures, either used with live bait 
or with pork strip through the fact 
that they are hooked in the mouth, 
and often seriously injured, than ar 
damaged by being snagged by the 
additional hooks on a minnow with 
more than one treble. 


It is my experience that many small bass 
which are returned when taken on a thre 
treble minnow are seldom caught other than 
in the lip, for the simple reason that the; 
cannot swallow the “minnow,” and have 
reasonable chance of living when returned 
to the water. 

In our judgment conservation is not cot 


cerned with how the fish are- caught, 
much as it 1s with the number of fis! 
taken, and above all, with the number 


of small fish seriously injured in orde 
to acquire the number which it is permis 
sible to keep. 


Please understand that my remarks 





connection with single-hook lures are not 
applicable to flies, for the reason that m« 
fish that are caught on flies—trout or ba 


—are usually hooked in the side of the jaw 
or lower lip because the hooks are usuall 
turned down, or because it is 
and strike, all occurring in an instant with- 
out a chance for the fish to take the lure 
into the mouth or gullet. 

Pennsylvania has been outstanding in its 
conservation work but we are serious in 
saying to you that we believe this ruling 
is a mistake from every angle, and that an 
unbiased investigation will prove the state- 
ments made above. 

Mich. M. F. Jamar, Jr 


a CGasn, Snap 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
Cc 
By the Angling Editor 
- m FULY 21 
1933, I was fish- 
ing one of my favor- 
ite small-mouth bass 
pools in a river and 
suddenly felt a 
twitch of the tip af 
ter dropping a Ni 
8 wet fly into a small 

















eddy. I struck and 
flipped out on th 
shore a baby small 
mouth bass just an 
inch and a quarter 


long, hooked through the upper lip with 
that rather large fly. Think of a baby bass 
that size tackling a No. 8 wet fly! 

The hotter the day and the brighter the 
sun the better it is for bass fishing to my 
way of thinking. 

A hot day with a broiling sun shining 
down on the pools and a slight, shuddering 


screen running over the water now and 
then, with a storm brewing in the west or 
the south is the kind of day I pray for 


when I go bass fishing with the fly rod. 
Then I hunt the riffles and work the pock- 
ets of these swift runs and the pools at 
tail of riffle water where there are rocks 
to be seen under the surface. I like the 
rocks to lie about four feet under a swift 
run of riffle water best. That is my idea 
of ideal bass fly fishing weather and loca- 
tion. 














Re ck 


es the fly with a 


st W 


| 


par ative ly simple 


the fly from the small-mouth bass. 
ire shrewd little rascals and hard 
the hook into. Now a small-mouth 
rves up at an angle as a rule and 
mashing strike, then 
away in a curve to either side and 
This makes the setting of the hook 
affair. About the 
ital factor in this phase of the sport 
rrevent the rod hand responding too 
and snapping the leader. If a 
wering of rod tip and a steady lift 
the fish will safely snubbed. But 


th the rock bass here is what happens 


he fish darts out from hiding, 


strikes the 








| 
1 vitl any great tendency to escape 
1 if hook is not immediately fas- 
tened with a neat little lift of the wrist 
rockie instantly ejects the lure from its 
th and is on its way with a silvery- 
flash of its sides. The strike 
ilways be recognized by the quick, 
rp take and the flash of sides when 
scapes. 
ere is a way to overcome this loss of 
ny rises. Use a shorter cast when 
ing for rock bass and have the fly in 
it as well as the haunts of the fish 
st all the time. The rock bass when it 
irts out can be seen to take the fly, then 
uu must set the hook without a moment's 
itat and with a slight lift of the 
t that holds the rod. That does the 
[ use a special pattern of rock bass 
that is very effective. I dress this fly 
1 No. 8 Japanned Kirby, Limerick style 
ith the point reverse-forged. This 
e of hook is heavier than anything else 
| ve und, and it also has a long, sharp 
t loo light a wire in the hook has 
er proved effective for me in this kind 
fishing. I tied the fly with two grey 
ld saddle feathers from a ring-neck 
heasant’s back, a grey game cock 
le feather, a single wisp of red feather 
tail and the body of grey wool with a 
é at bottom part wound with gold 
his fly I use plain sometimes and 
ther times with a short-shank, No. 1 
el s n ahead. I use a_ four-toot 
tural silkworm gut leader of several 
: Padron 2nd gut. It is a killing 
r ck bass. 
< bass are very odd acting fish and 
( stands them a good creel 
se fellows can be taken on small min 
ws. They like to haunt the under sides 
leeply submerged drift logs and old tre 
ps that have become lodged on bottom ot 
real and in order to get them to strike 
bait it must be presented very carefull; 
they will never see it. Bait a No. 6 
elled bass hook with a 2-inch minnow 
| measure the distance from hook to 
nker, then row the boat to an old drift 
s that slants up from the bottom. Figure 
re the log touches bottom and rest as- 
ed that in the angle under that log, 
e up to it, there le a few good big rock 
Use about ! inch of coiled lead 
r around the line and lower away. 
er sinker hits bottom raise the tip of 
1 enough to bring the line out of water 
ts original level to one equal in 
es to the distance from hook to sinker 
lat assures the angler his bait is just at 
ttom level, and it can be seen by the rock 
s lurking under the deep bottom drift- 
e. As soon as the bass strikes the min- 
Ww, give the tip to encourage the vora- 
us little fellow to gorge the bait, imme- 
lately, then snub firmly and lift the fish 


_ 
an 


lure 


g te 
ole 
n 
see 


theory of the 


rom the vi icinity of the tangled driftage on 
ttom and 


play it until it is in shape to 
) the boat or into the net. The 
plan is to get the bait 
where the deep-lurking little bass 
and appreciate the nature of the 


bass have a different manner ot 
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Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





AC ty Idea For Pike Fishermen 
AN -POUND tapered lard pail witl 


removed is used for this stunt 


th e —. 
and a broom stick is cut to the proper 
le ao to fit crosswise in the center of pail 


et 
rhis handle is fastened in pail by inserti1 
1eaded wood screws through tin 
and into ends of broomstick. 
is placed over left hand which 2Tasps the 
e line is attached to the hole in 
rim of pail, then line is w ad around the 





f 1 ¢ 1 
ist I ill | » Cast, extend the ¢ 
yward the target and with right t 
, 
ug is whirled and « | 
rewrap the line about base of pai 
1 } , 
( ipl ae i iS ASE I | i 
) t 15 es me * cu le! I 
each tu This method is used ext ( 
1 1 
vest sice ( Gila er Pa k 1 the 
d trea s T i fl 1 and 1 ¢ ] 
¢ { y rrush-lined i 


Machine for Unstranding Winding Silk 


Tals device 1S intended to unsttr ind 1 
\ sewing silk thread so ; er 


tie flies, et B using size A sil i wv e! 
elect of shades is available 1 more 
Ove size OO silk is not always eas to 
btain. The spool of size A silk is mount 
‘ a yoke (B) which in turn is fixed 


to a shaft passing through a standard (D>) 











This shaft has a crank (C) fitted t t 
kK is a guide which may be mac trom 
bead ot milar article and the three spools 
I, | | ire mounted snugly on a x le 
a Ser 2 J 
| + | 
~’ S a Ff coe 
(a ar’ Q 7 
rr = - 
é Be | 
_ A 
a : H 
is fitt with a crank (H I 
ture spools from a silk er 
The operation of unstrat 
as follows: The size A thre 
off from spool A and _ pass« 
and then unstranded. FEacl 
rands is attached to a spool (I | 
i tened enough to cause the 
coil spring to keep a light tension on the 
silk and by turning H the silk is drawn 
A and wound on F. F. F. Crank C must 


be turned also to untwist the strands and 
by properly regulating the relative speeds 
of C and H the operation can be done 
very easily—Earl L, Dodds, Ohio. 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 





When Lightning 


STRIKES 


Below the Surface 


When a granddaddy sailfish grabs your bait—!!!! 
Oh Boy, Oh Boy!!!! Action!!!! —and plenty of it. 

Kings never had sport so thrilling. 

You owe it to yourself—drop everything for a 
few days this fall and try YOUR hand at salt water 
fishing. The unknown depths are full of surprises. 

Write us. We will send you suggestions for making 
your trip more successful. Get the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog—filled with information on ALL kinds of 
fishing, and the popular tackle used by successful 
fishermen. Write us TODAY. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-10 


E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
Here's the reel you want for salt 
water fishing. The largest Marlin 
‘ rdfish taken in the Atlantic on 
f g tackle was landed by Mrs. 
Anne Moore using a Pflueger 
Atlap Reel. (3 sizes) $65, $85 
and $100 . 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


\ re fishing’’ guide—contains 
interesting in forms ition on all 
spe of * fish—and catalog 
of Pflu r Re ‘els and Baits for 





every ki nd of fishin 
snepenteinmmanmneinaeeiidanenieneaasicia nici sans 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL-10, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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Attracting Panfish 
N LAKES where there are plenty of 
shiners place an eight-inch square of 


white paper on the surface of the water. 
This will attract tl iner minnows, which 
will snap and tear it to pieces; and their 
commotion will cause panfish to become 
curious and swim near, making a well 
baited hook very killing on the panfish— 
, j J . 17 y 

Rodne » Pou ISS, Jviici, 


Waterproofing Trot and Throw Lines 
hot coals (not over flame) 
and 


M'! . 


of beeswax. When thoroughly 
val 


over 


ounces of rosin one ounce 


melted drop 





contents in half a bucket of water and wet 
the hands, then start pu with both 
hands at the ends of beeswax until it 
hardens enough to shape as desired. This 
preparation will make any line almost 
waterproof and is especially well adapted 
to make trot and throw lines last for 
several seasons.—Aanuel Guerra, Tex. 

A Tarpon Rodeo 

(Continued f mit e 9) 
it appears to me is an ideal day and 
an ideal setting for our piscatorial adven- 
ture. 

Second President Ouite » my dear 
doctor. [ was just thinl r that | have 
seldom seen a sea of a more divine and 
cerulean hue. | ¢ amid such sur- 
roundings as these is indeed not only rest- 
ful but inspiring. 

Third President: I, too, am deeply 
ple ised with it, gentlemet [ find that 
here | am able completely to relax. Thi 
problems that yesterday vexed my mind I 
find here t of absolute 


assume proport 


insignificance. Under the spell of the ma- 
jesty of sea and sky they seem utterly in 
consequential. I find it all very restful. 
First President No doubt therein lies 
the secret of the calm which so many ot 
the past ral pl 1los« phers were able to at- 
tain, my dear doctor. In such environment 


as this one finds no petty annoyances to 
disturb the flow of calm and calculated 
reason. Judgment is not warped and there 
is an emancipation of the spirit which is 
difficult of attainment when walls hem in 


the imagination. 


Second President: True, true, my dear 
doctor. Fishing itself has always been the 
sport of the true philosopher. None ex- 
emplified that better than the gentle Izaak 
Walton. 

"HIRD President: Poetic philosophers, 

too, gentlemen, can only find true ex- 
pression in such circumstances Do you 
recall those matchless lines of Theocritus— 

First President: Pardon the interrup- 
tion, doctor. But unless my eyes deceive 
me there appears to be one of the finny 
denizens of the deep at this moment follow- 


ing close upon us. There, do you see that 


ripple on the water? 

Second President: Indeed, yes, my 
dear doctor. 1 do indeed see it. Look 
closely, | think one may detect the dorsal 
fin as it emerges 

Third President: Careful, gentlemen, 
careful! 1 do believe I detect something 


pulling craftily at my line. There, I was 
sure of it—OH 

(The reel sings and a six-foot fish leaps 
high in the air.) 

First President: 

Second President : 
pull quickly ! 

Third President: (pulling vigorously) 
Yes, yes. I— look out! (The reel sings 
and the fish leaps again.) 

First President: Amazing! 
suppose, my dear doctor 


Well, upon my word— 
Pull quickly, doctor, 


Do you 
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Third President: Gimme a little more 
room, will you! 

Second President: (As_ fish leaps 
again) Hold him, doctor, hold him! I 


do believe— 


First President: Whoop-e! Watch tim 
go. Reel, doc, reel faster! 
Third President: (Panting § slightly) 


Get back and gimme room! 


Second President: Ain't he a beauty! 
' 


Look at ‘im! LOOK at ’im! 

First President: Reel faster, doc. Reel 
faster. Do you need any help— 

Third President: No, no! Just gimme 
room. 


ECOND President: Hot dog! Watch 
that baby jump. WATCH HIM JUMP! 
Here, let me help— 


Third President: No, No, NO! Get 
outta my way and gimme room! 

First President: Ride ’m cowboy! 
Whoop-e-e-e! Watch out for that rod! 
Here, doc, you better let me— 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
Ho! Alaska! 


By ALBERT HORNER, JR 


f the greatest 
is is one of the 
published 


The story of a hunting trip in one 
game districts of the north. 7) 
j 


hest big game serials we have ever 


Stubble Geese 
By MAJ. W. D. FRAZER 
A story of fast shooting on the Northwest plains 


A Tarpon Rodeo 


This tale of angling for the great Silver Kinas 
of the Gulf of Mexico, begun in this 
DR. RICHARD L. SUTTON, will be com 
pleted next month by HARRY McGUIRI 


issue DY 


Hopping Hares and a Springer 
Spaniel 
By W. DUSTIN WHITE 
A New England rabbit hunt 











Third President: HELL NO! GET 
OUTTA MY WAY AND GIMME 
ROOM! 

First and Second Presidents: LOOK 
OUT! LOOK OUT! 

(The frantic fish makes a rush toward 


the boat, leaps high and shakes the hook 
mouth. Dead silence in the boat 
for one long second.) 

All three Presidents: 

And then we woke up. 
silly ?” 

On the afternoon of July 4 Chancellor 
Lindley, fishing with me in Don’s boat, 
1woked and landed three big fish, all on 
light tackle. 

Wednesday noon, when we went in to 
luncheon, we found Sheriff Cox, of Nueces 
County, and his deputy, Captain Wright, 
formerly of the Texas Rangers, who had 
been sent over to Mustang Island by the 
Government Weather Bureau to warn us 
of an approaching hurricane. I have seen 
a few tropical storms in my time, and I 
long ago lost all interest in them, conse- 
quently the three presidents and I promptly 
decided to move over to the mainland for 
a day or two. Practically the entire pop- 
ulation of Mustang Island seconded the 


from his 


DAMN!!! 


Aren't dreams 


motion, and by 7 o'clock that evening Mr. 
McGuire, Dr. Fruit, and Billy Ellis were 
the only people left at Tarpon Inn. 

(To be concluded) 





Spoon Fight Good 
(Continued from page 19) 


them ourselves,” Rud 
| was surprised to see the youngster tr 


sug gested. 


away without a question. 

We stretched and rested on the roc! 
shore, watching the sun dip towards 1 
western range and the play of trout am 
the eddies. Our hope of seeing the b 


again had faded somewhat when we cau 
sight of him emerging from the wo 
which bordered the river. With him w 


a stern faced older relative who car 
something in his hands. This proved to 
a piece of buckskin which, 

words and cigarettes around, 
unfolded. In it 


nooks 


alter a 
the Ind 
rude sp 





were two <¢ 





1 


Obviously enough the lures had be 
manufactured by some member of the tri 
except for the trailing treble hooks. 7 
material had been salvaged from old met 
advertisements. Two strips, stuck toget 





had been used to make each spoon, 
convex surface silvery, the inside suri 
copper or brass. Careful hammering 
filing had evolved a commendable bit 


workmanship. But still on some of the sur 
one could read about medicine 
hhotographic equipment, and furnitu 
The spoon hooks had been carefully oil 
and wrapped to prevent rusting. 


aces 


Thus we learned what we wanted t 
know. Three or four of our own lure 
were quite similar and, of course, of mu 
finer workermanship. Another round « 


cigarettes and we were eager to shove « 


when Bertholf suddenly decided that ot 
quest of salmon would surely be futile 
we didn’t have at least one of the India 
spoons aboard. An offer to trade a mat 
factured spoon was refused, but finally 


shiny dollar turned the trick. Then w 
were off for the evening’s fishing, whateve 
it should be. 

Twilight rode the wild country. Slow 
but without pause 
across the mouth of 


our boat 


Little River. Aga 


+ 


it was Bertholf and I who trolled, whi 
Lambert performed with the fly rod. A 
hour passed by and then another. Ou 


1 


enthusiasm for salmon fishing was wanit 
with the daylight when suddenly I felt 


husky tug. Surely it was a salmon, but it 
tore loose in a most disrespectful manner 
[ had been asleep when it hit, but now w 
minded our tackle in a wide-awake manne: 


\ ITHIN ten minutes I had another 
leavy strike which connected without 
apologies. An instant later the black bac! 
of a Chinook lifted out water and 
tumbled back with very little splash. Agai 
enough abov: 


it came out, this time high 
the suriace to \ quick lift 


I show silver. 

on my rod, and I tipped the fish over. It 
seemed that now the salmon awart 
for the first time that it was free t 
travel where it chose. Immediately 
sounded and fought valiantly in the depths 
\dopting caution rather than force I finally 
succeeded in raising my contestant to thé 


ot tne 


Was 
not 


surface. A long-handled gaff struck on 
and the Chinook was aboard, a fine fish of 
about fourteen pounds. I felt the day’ 
effort a success. 

Not so, however, with Walt Bertholf 


He was fast losing faith in the 
had bought from the Indian. Lambert and 
I were amused at the situation but kept 
our amusement at Bertholf’s cost secret 
Yet we laughed Walt was idly 
holding his rod, not caring whether school 
kept or not, when crack!—the tip of his 
rod struck the gunnel of the boat. His 
reel was sounding loudly before his stiff 
fingers could find the handle. This salmon 
never showed itself at the surface but 
headed straight up-current in spite of halle- 
lujah! Walt’s face was flaming with ex- 


1 
spoon me 





too soon! 























citement. At the oars Lambert made a 
noble effort to follow the migrating fish 
but soon found it impossible to continue 


to make headway against the voluminous | 


forces of the river. Steadily the spool 
line on the angler’s reel was growing 
maller, and I visioned that shortly he 
vould be without fish, line, and lure. 
Bertholf read the gloom of the situation 
as well as I. It was discouraging, but 
hat could be done? The Chinook was 
easily twice the size of the one I had taken 
nd could not be halted with light line and 
bait-casting rod. 


| Rud Lambert came to the fisher- 
man’s rescue with a happy thought. 
Unexpectedly he pulled the boat into the 
reverse water to one side of the current 
proper. Here he found he could make 
rapid headway almost into the channel. 
None too soon. With his spool danger- 
ously thin Bertholf began to regain line, 
until at length we were directly broadside 
he sulking Chinook about 100 feet away. 
Now Walt pumped on the fish, bringing it 
back to vigorous life. A sudden swerve, 
nd the salmon was plunging lakeward 
But Rud simply pulled the craft 
to the swift water and we were away in 
hot pursuit. We tailed the traveler for 
more than 300 yards, to a point where the 
current lost much of its force. 

By this time it had grown so dark that 
even the nearest shoreline was blurred. 
Twenty minutes later it was all but night, 
and still Bertholf tussled with his finny con 
testant. He had gained all but a few yards 
of line, but always it seemed that just as 

were anticipating a sight of the glori- 
ous fish, Walt’s sounding reel would tell 
of a job to be done again. But finally the 
urface was torn by the thrashing salmon, 
and Lam bert did a bit of gaffing that would 
have been a credit in broad daylight. That 
final stroke in landing the fish had a great 
deal to do with the success of Bertholf’s 
lventure, for as it beat savagely against 
the bottom and sides of the boat the crude 
spoon fell from its mouth. We estimated 
the weight of the salmon at a little mor: 
than thirty pounds 

Thus ended the battle of Little River 
vith a thrill fe 4 all present. Feeling our 
way across the black water we jarred gent- 
ly against the eae A shadow detached 
itself from a nearby log and came within 
the range of our pocket flash liglits. It 
\ the Carriboo boy. 

“Spoon fight good?” His words were 
a patronizing question, like those of a wait- 
er who comes to inquire if your dinner has 
heen everything that it should—and to be 
on hand for a tip. 

The lop-sided face was grinning. The 
kid’s mouth held the pipe, but no smoke 
issued from the bowl—for a good reason 
It needed a fill of tobacco. 


Bobwhites Betrayed 
(Continued from page 17) 
there.” 
I o the west cornfield we went. Thirty 
‘es or so of Indian corn that Bill was 


pi king. Once through netted us nothing 
H lf 

them at the northeast corner half an 
hour ago,” he reported. “Three or four 
f 

fl 


™ v into the fence corner. The rest didn’t 
ery 


SPORT, after a thorough search, de- 
¥ clared the northeast corner barren of 
birds. At the fence corner he thrust his 
nose to the ground, trailed something out 
into the adjacent pasture, trailed it back 


and went on loeation under a stunted, | 


leaning catalpa in the fence row, not a 
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John Eon 
Mate NY HORSE =D 






UT to the blind and back again—no matter 
how far away or how tough the going—it’s 
the SEA-HORSE that does all the work — while you 
get all the fun! 


Don’t let another duck season go by without 
getting one of these marvelous motors — known 
throughout the world for their dependability, famous 
for their power, ease of starting, smooth operation 
and long life. 


Ask your dealer about SEA-HORSE OA-65 — 
Johnson’s famous light twin that sold in other years 
for as much as $150.00. This brilliant motor, im- 
proved for 1933, is priced at only $96.50. f.0.b. SEA-HORSE 
Waukegan. Other models in which you will be in- OA-65 
terested are: 


50 
SEA-HORSE J-65 — World’s Lightest Outboard. . $ 80.00 $ 9 iy 


SEA-HORSE A-65 — Small Alternate Firing Twin . 135.00 
SEA-HORSE K-65 — Big Alternate Firing Twin . . 155.00 
All prices f.0.b. factory. Prices subject to change without notice. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY ° 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON SFA-HORSES 


f.0.b. Waukegan 


f way back we overtook Bill. “I saw | 
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hundred feet from where he had peen 
five minutes betore. 
Three birds left at the click of my 


| flung away my kodak, as I can 
and grabbed up 


shutter. 
never keep from doing, 
my gun. My efforts were wasted, Roy, 
with his new three-shot, twenty gauge 
automatic downed two of the three be- 
fore | could cover a bird and Ed 
sumed responsibility for the third. 

“You know,” began Ed, back at the 
house, looking out at the pear orchard, 
with a cheese sandwich in one hand and 
a tin cup of steaming coffee in the other, 


as- 


“I've got an idea. Something has been 
killing Bill's quail. A family of coyotes, 
some hawks, or something, and | dont 


believe we'll ever get the limit here. Let's 
move on a ways.” 

Ed’s idea was good. We gave Bill's 
five children a banana apiece, a tew ap- 
ples, and what was left of our lunch, and 
drove east a mile to a deserted house that 
trees with kafhir corn on 
three sides of it. We followed Sport past 
the barn, across a field of kafhr corn 
shocks and up a small ravine in which 
occasional brush heaps lay and more oc- 
casional dense clumps of small red oaks 
grew 

Well up toward the north fence I cut 
back to bring up the automobile. Round- 


stood in some 


mg the old, weed-overgrown, cyclone 
cave in the yard fully twenty quail 
flushed not thirty feet from the route I 
had traveled half an hour earlier. They 


frightened me to helplessness. I had 
taken the shell from my gun barrel. | 
pumped another in, took a long, nerve- 
distraught, try at the last bird of the 


bunch and deposited it in the road. 
Ed and Roy returned and Sport, eager- 


ly interested in affairs, started out into 

the corn where the scattered covey had 

gone down. 

Ao? dog, a pair of friends, who 
loved the game as I loved it, and 

quail marked down in the open. What 


more can mortal want? 

Roy, Sport and I crossed the road im- 
mediately west of the house. Ed went 
down the road a piece and climbed a 
four-foot bank in order to look over a 
clump of oaks between road and corn- 
field. Ed's judgment was, as it often- 
times is, excellent. Upon his knees on 
top of the bank he was gathering up his 


eun when a quail flushed among the oaks. 

A sharp buzz of whirring wings on 
frosted oak leaves drew my attention to 
I'd in time to see him, still on his knees, 
sighting his gun. Bang! Leaves show- 
ered down. The bird from the 
oaks and swung erratically our 
front, one foot dangling and every symp- 
tom revealing that it was about to give 
up. 

When it seemed it might escape I led 
it the width of a shot pattern and fired. 
My shot rattled emptily against the corn 


emerged 


across 


stalks. The bird went on Roy, noting 
my failure, came to my aid. More empty 
hot rattling, much more as we wasted 
two shells each at the slow, across our 


front, target that it seemed impossible to 
miss. A third by Roy, and the deed was 
done. 

Sport saw the bird fall and fetched it. 
Fd came, laughing at our efforts to kill 
an already ninety per cent dead bird, 
and we walked down the field. Figuring 
the quail would sprint south toward tan- 
gled cover along the field edge, rather 
than north toward open country, I edged 
off south as we proceeded, crossing corn 
row after corn row, and leaving quite a 
gap between Ed and me. 

This worked out to my advantage, but 
not as I had expected. Sport located the 


bobwhites in this gap and before I could 


a) > . 
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retreat out of the way they left, heading 


directly for me. 
Ed couldn't shoot because of me and 
Roy couldn't shoot because of both Ed 


and me, so I fell heir to all of the fun. 
Oncoming birds are tricky targets that 


I often miss. The boys were in my line 
of fire, as I was in theirs, too, so utiliz- 
ing this as an excuse, I let the quail pass 
before opening up. 


HAD luck. One shot a bit too near 

somewhat mangled a rooster and an 
other did all that could be desired to a 
rapidly departing hen. Two birds down, 
a moment more and the remaining dozen 
had alighted in the tangle. 

My second bird proved to be a runner. 
Sport chased it helter skelter before he 
caught it, frightening out a close lying 
single in so doing. We all shot at this 


single and we all hit it, I think. Sport, 
cripple in mouth, leaped after it, and 
held it, fluttering frantically, with his 


forefeet until we could relieve him of his 
double responsibility. 

Two wild ones flushed far ahead five 
minutes later. Ed cut his down neatly. 
The other escaped Roy’s shot and mine 
and a belated second of Ed's. We 





Pointed as prettily as you please 


watched it down 200 yards ahead, walked 
it up and killed it. 

Sport settled down to business, but 
didn't seem able to hold the birds in the 
tall dust-laden vegetation. Several sin- 
gles got away before we could cover his 
finds, and we had a half dozen of them 
marked down in the draw and in the 
brush clumps when we climbed the slope 
toward the pair near the skyline trees. 

[ thought I knew exactly where to find 
both of those birds and said Ed 
thought he knew the same thing and like- 
wise Roy hadn't seen them 
down and enjoyed our argument. 

Ed was half right. We found the first 
quail exactly where he had said we would 
find it. I was so positive that he was 
wrong that I had not even taken my gun 
off safe, so only two of them claimed it. 

But I was half right, also. Sport 
pointed the second of the pair, as pret- 
tily as you please, not ten feet from the 
spot where [ was certain we would find 
it. Ed wasn't as positive as I had been; 
he had Sport to warn him. So 


so. 


said sO. 


besides, 


he was ready and that quail fell undis- 
putably to him when it tacked sharply 
his way hoping, probably, to dart behind 


the two trees. 

Back through the draw we hunted. We 
had great sport. Sometimes our dog 
found the scattered singles and pairs and 
sometimes they whirred out without any 
warning whatever. 


OMETIMES we made marvelous 
shots, impossible ones, seemingly, and 
sometimes our shot bit only bark, or 
blasted holes through thin air. We blun- 
dered into a fresh covey on a hill where 
a tenth of an acre of slim straight trees, 


the stems of which were the size and 





shape of broomsticks, grew just fa 
enough apart that we could walk throug 
them. 

We killed two of them, followed the: 
to a hillside covered with mixed bu 
brush and blackberry briars so thick that 
Sport couldn’t do a thing for us. 

| plowed through a few of the briaz 
ruining my pants and fraying my bo 
strings to frazzles, and routed just tw 
id and Roy bagged those two, so I tiré 
of being the official brush bucker and r 
signed the job. 

We covered approximately a squar 
section of land that afternoon, and 


saw several nice coveys of quail. | 
tact, quail were plentiful. Yet a mil 
away, at Bill’s place, where we usuall) 


found so many, there were almost non 
Something strange about that. We talke 
about it all the way back to Bill's. Ii 
as Ed had suggested, something ha 
killed them, it was odd that coyotes and 
hawks would pick out Bill’s quail an 
leave everybody else's. 

“You know,” said Ed, when we had 
taken our guns down and were ready to 
start home, “I've been thinking about 
Bill’s quail. Let's go back to Bill’s hous: 
a minute. I’ve got another idea.” 

We went. Again Ed’s idea was good 
_ Ed gave us our first inkling of thi 
idea after we had bidden Bill goodbye 
and had thanked him for his hospitalit 

“Son,” he began to Bill's oldest off- 
pring, a hungry-eyed, nine-year-old boy, 
“what became of that slick old blac! 
tom cat you used to have? The one,” 
noting the lad’s perplexity, “that is such 
a good quail catcher.” 


] 


66 H!” exclaimed the boy, enlightened 

by Ed’s added description and 
highly delighted to be noticed. “That 
wasn't Tom. That was Puss. She’s the 
good quail catcher. She’s maltese, 


though. Tom’s yeller. Puss is lots th 
best quail catcher. She's got seven kit 
tens, only they’re nearly as big as she is 
They're pretty fair quail 
Wanta see Puss?” 


catchers, tor 


I looked at Ed. Ed looked at me. 
“I'd love to,” said Ed, with an “I 
thought so” air. 


“Here’s the dandy old quail catcher,” 

announced the boy, a little later, proudly 
lugging up a sleek, maltese tabby. “The 
best in the world I betcha. She catches 
one nearly every day.” 
_ “Uh huh!” grunted Ed, satisfiedly, eye- 
ing the cat and Roy and me, in turn. 
“Old Puss is a good quail catcher. I'll 
just bet she is. I'll bet her old tummy’s 
full of quail meat right now. What'll 
you take for her, Son? I need some cats 
to take to my duck camp out in the Chey- 
enne Bottoms. How'd 
me Tom and Puss and the 
for a five dollar bill?” 

After due dickering the deal was 
closed and in the chill of the evening, we 
drove off toward home taking Tom and 
Puss and the seven kittens with us- 
taking nine cats, the tried and _ sen- 
tenced quail catchers that had practically 
cleaned Bill’s place of five nice coveys 
of birds, for their last ride. : 


like to sell 
seven kittens 


you 


How We Licked the Politicians 
11) 


(Continued from page 
resolutions and wires poured in_ on 
Cutler and other members of the legisla- 
ture. Petitions signed by hundreds of citi- 
zens not connected with sportsmen’s or- 


ganizations went along. Chambers of 
commerce, American Legion posts and 
other groups joined in the fight. The 
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ewspapers of the state rallied virtually 

solidiy in defense of the conservation sys- 

tem responsible for most of the progress 
ide in the last seven years. 

Before the battle passed its peak Cutler 

tted what his published letter had al- 

y revealed, that his bill was the result 

is belief that he “ought to have some- 

’ to say about appointing game war- 

dens in his home distric ay 

Within the legislature the Cutler bill 

red rather better, at first, than it was 

outside. In accordance with regu- 

legislative practice it was put into the 

Ils of the senate committee on conser- 

tion, of which Cutler happened, for no 

1 re m, to be chairman. That should 

ive given the measure odds. But before 

it s more than started on its way the 

hel around the heads 

of the committee members and those who 

W Op] — to the measure within the 

senate also irted training their trench 





The result was that the Cutler bill stayed 
ht where it started, in the senate com- 
mittee. For weeks its author’s efforts to 
out on the flo of the senate for a 
But finally he got 
breal His committee was in session, 
7 servation measures, 
ilterably of yposed 
were called pincers for a minute. 
flash the Cutler bill was dragged 
reported to the floor. 
neat bit of trickery 
1 near riot, the senate hurried; 
ted the measure back into the committee 
. The next day the Cutler bill again 
ped up on the floor like a jack-in-the- 
and this time Senator Felix H. Flynn, 
» had fought Cutler’s proposal ruth- 
from the start, charged openly that 
the bill had been sent out by Cutler with- 
out even the formality of calling a meeting 
f committee. 


"THE result that day was nearer to a 
riot and wound up with Cutler and 


Flynn calling each other liars and jumping 








each other’s throats. A sergeant at 
; hurriedly rushed between them, 
Flynn offered to settle it “outside”’—and 
the senate once more sent the Cutler bill 
back into committee. 


re it stayed through the final days of 
t! ession, never —_ a serious thre 
| » legislature went 
e. Senator Cutler v aa tome with hard 
one source of satisfaction. i 


' . . 1 
there if died W en 


ide a name for himself. 

The death of the Cutler bill ended thi 
vest attack made on non-political con- 
ition in Michigan since the present 
tem was set up in 1926. But it was by 
means the only attack launched in the 

session of the legislature. 

Even before the Cutler bill was intro- 
duced another measure was offered by Sen- 
tor Charles B. Asselin of Bay City, to 
take control of the state’s oil and gas 
business away from the conservation de- 
rtment and set up a separate oil and gas 
epartment under a director to be appointed 
the governor. 
hind this bill two 
thinly screened motives, neither of which 
Michigan or for the 
The measure 
apparently was designed to open up oil and 
fairs to political manipulation, and 
to provide age nage jobs for “deserving” 
Democrats by the creation of a new state 
department. The Asselin bill did not draw 
ite as heavy a barrage as that leveled 
ist Cutler’s measure, but plenty of 
heavy artillery was trained on it and it got 
no farther than did the Cutler proposal. 

A third attack on the conservation de- 
partment was made far more quietly than 
the first two, with less fanfare and in a 


Conservationists saw | 


J “1 
ed much good f 


( 
ite s oil and gas busine ss. 
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manner that indicated more experie 
political heads were behind it. This was 
a move to lop off two major branches ot 
the department, the educational and state 
trapper divisions, by failing to make 
provision for funds for them in ad general 
game bill, which allocated the expenditure 
hunting and fishing license money. 
The success of this move would 
meant a complete halt to the consery 
"5 erg educational program, w 
iad been built up to important proportions 
in recent years. This program includes th 
tal 1 distributing of educational m¢ 


aking ar 











tion pictures on the state’s outdoor ri 
sources, lectures before sportsmen’s clubs 


and similar groups, a weekly press service | 
to the papers of the state and numerous | 


re "" ‘ 
[he drive against the state trapper Sys- 
the fo wrerunner of an- 

> 


1 


ater, which would 


ther bill. introduced 3 
ave restored the bounty system of controll- 
] . es and other predat rs. 
Michigan tried the bounty system and 
I it in favor of a ‘paid corps ¢ 


| 
state trappers some years ago because of 


expense and abuses that crept in. The last 
ear the b ty plan was in operation it 
st to the state for nine months was more 

‘ : 


than §. 370,000. _ Many felt that if the scheme 


o restore this system succeeded, and if 


bounties were to be paid from the gam 
fund, built up of hunting and_fishi 
license fees, the conservation department 


well be abandoned outright. 
he move to cut off the two divi 
of the department was not discovered 
after the general game bill had beet 
ported out of the conservation committe 
of the house and was on its way to passage 
in that branch of the legislature. 

Harold C. Bellows, a Democrat who 


would be left bankrupt and might about 
unti 
l ré 


tood  staune hly for good  conservat on 

throughout the tr« cree session, headed t 

committee Bellows went into action as 
n as the situation was called t his i it 

tention and — in having the g: 

bill voted back into his committee, inten 

1 to add methane or ho for the s 


trapper and educational program. 
committee voted him down, however, = 

ired by a few traditional foes of 
conservation department, and the bill went 
a second time to the floor of the ous¢ 


1 . 1 1 c 1 { 


ere it veecame the center of a heate 


It was finally passed in its original forn 
but it was roundly attacked from all sé 
tions of the state and in the senate it struc] 

a if and was never reported out of com- 
mittee 

Thus died the third and last of the major | 
attacks against the conservation department | 

nd against non-political conservat 


genera attacks that more than bor it 
the rumors set afloat after the November 


The victor, can be looked upon on 
an emphatic and effective protest on the 
part of the sportsmen and the general pub- 


of M igan against the spoils te 
1 ( eT ition affairs. 

The conservation department still stands, 
free of political entanglements, ut iken 
by political assault, for just one reas 
the sportsmen and the people of the stat 


in general are n ilitantly interested 


political d ination. | 
~ There is a lesson in Michigan’s experi 
ence for the sportsmen of states le f 
tunate Conservation is out of politi 

this state, and apparently out to stay. W 


\ 
has been done here can be done in ot 
places, once the guns of public interest 
fully manned. 

They are the weapons against wh 
withering fire the boldest political rai 


lead his salhemailian cohorts | 





WE DO OUR PART 


Cr B! 


® When the cook shouts ““Come 
and Get It’, bring along your 
best “razor- edge’ ’ appetite and 
tackle a big plateful of delicious 
Heinz Spaghetti. 





Temptingly flavored with noney 
cheese and a special sauce of re 
ripe tomatoes, Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti rivals the efforts of re- 
nowned Italian chefs. It needs 
only heating before eating. 


In making up the “grub list” for 
your fishing or hunting trip, 
don’t forget to include many of 
the good things packed under the 
Heinz label. 


Some of the 57 
HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 

HEINZ FIG PUDDING 


Fully Prepared—Just Heat and Serve 


HEINZ 
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ANVAS canoes are manufactured in 
C a number of grades, sizes and 

models and since these numerous 
options often puzzle one having little ex 
perience with the following 1s 
offered to help him make a safe and wise 
choice 


Canoes, 


Grade should be the easiest matter to 
decide. Simply buy the best quality and 
you are assured of the strongest, most 
durable craft. The best grades last longer 
and resist more successfully the knocks 
of rough water and rough portages be- 
cause every piece of material is tested 


for blemishes and imperfections and the 
fastenings are of copper and brass in- 
stead of galvanized iron. 

However it is not necessary to pur- 
chase a mahogany-trimmed canoe tor 
wilderness use, unless it is the only grade 
in the maker's line having the best cedar 


ribs and planking. If a builder guaran- 


tees the same material in these parts with 
his spruce-trimmed job, that is good 
enough for hunting and camping and is a 
safe buy. Very cheap canoes are likely 
to be planked with short lengths and 
these sooner or later become “hogged” 
with sagged ends. Avoid them—even for 
pleasure paddling in a park. 

Stems should be of ash or oak. Bass- 


wood is sometimes used for ribs in canoes 


of moderate grade but though basswood 
is quite tough, it is more liable to be- 
come waterlogged than cedar. 


Insist upon No. 8 canvas on all canoes 


16 feet long and over No. 10 fabric 
should be accepted only on shorter, light- 
er jobs. Do not go to the extreme in 
vetting a light-weight grade. \ 16-foot 
craft should weigh at least 65 pounds 
in order to possess the necessary strength 
and resistance to ride lake waves and 
shoot rapids. 


The ideal one-man canoe should weigh 
50 pounds, have a length ot 14 teet, a 
depth of 12 inches and a beam ot 34! 


35. Such a craft will carry one man ote 


a very complete camping outfit, or it will 
hold two men and a light outfit. The 50- 
pound canoe is easily handled and por- 
taged. It is also speedy and often the 


choice of experienced canoeists for long 
difficult trips. But remember that short 
canoes limited in both capacity and 
stability by their shortness, and because 
thev are also light in weight they must 

handled with unusual care. If you 
lect a short canoe (a length under 16 
feet), be sure the beam is wide and is 
carried well up into the ends to give as 
much steadiness as possible. 


are 


sc- 


WO men with camping outfit and a 

good stock of provisions will choose 
a 16-foot craft, 13 to 14 inches deep and 
of 35-inch beam. This canoe will weigh 
about 70 pounds. It will carry the two 
men and from 300 to 400 pounds of duf- 


fel, and is not painfully heavy for av- 
erage portages. It does not set so deep 
in the water with this load as to make 


paddling unduly hard. The width should 


be carried well up into each end for 
stability and capacity. 
A party of three men with outfit and 


What's the Style in 


Canoes? 
By Maurice H. Decker 
food should choose an 18-foot craft, 36 


inches wide and 13 inches deep. This 
canoe weighs from 80 to 85 pounds and 


it is not a speed craft, but is very sate, 
roomy and stable. For four men it is 
advisable to use two smaller canoes if 
your trip calls for portaging. If four 
men expect to cruise on large lakes or 
smooth rivers, then a 20-foot canoe may 
be selected, although these large cratt 


must be well manned with paddlers in 


order to handle them easily and_ they 
require special attention to prevent dam- 
age. Generally two smaller canoes will 


be more convenient. 

If your route includes portages specify 
a middle thwart for your canoe. Most 
manufacturers supply this without extra 
charge. The gunwales should be open 
to make bailing and washing out easier, 


and because the open type of construc- 
tion is stronger. 

While some canoes are modeled for 
adaptability to all conditions, others are 
more specialized and the purchaser 
should have a clear understanding of 
their special virtues. Consider the na- 
ture of your trip and of the water to be 
covered. For instance a canoe for use on 
large, windy lakes should be wide and 
long. The floor should be flat with a 
straight keel line. Wide gunwales will 


help turn waves and the ends must be 


built low to prevent wind-caiching and 
turning the canoe off its course. The 
lake model has bulging sides to give mort 
tumble-home. This tumble-home, or out- 
ward-bulge, increases stability on rough 
lakes and keeps out wave splash. The 


lake canoe must be supplied with a keel 


to reduce deflection from side winds and 


help the paddlers maintain a straight 
course with a minimum of effort. 
These big-lake canoes are _ slightly 
flexible. They are slower in speed than 
other models, but are very seaworthy 
and safe and they handle easily on big 
water. Equipment should include floor 


racks and brass bang plates on each end. 
In length the laker runs from 18 to 20 
feet and weighs from 85 to 95 pounds. 
Its beam will be 36 to 39 inches, depth 
13 to 13% 

Now we come to the river canoe, the 
type most commonly used by sportsmen 
and campers. This craft must be strong 
enough to shoot the less dangerous rapids 
and light enough to portage around the 
worst ones. It is both light and strong 
fast to paddle and easy to turn. 








Announcement 


With this issue we are resuming publi- 
cation of the series “(Our American Game 


Animals,” by Capt. Chas, Askins 





HE 


bottom of our fast-water car 


is lower in the center than at eitl 
end. It responds quickly to the pad 
and can be turned either side with 
few quick strokes. The keel being curv 
currents do not catch and fling the e1 
from their proscribed course. Shary 
raised ends are characteristic of th 
canoes; they are shorter and more 1 
row than lake models and their flat b 
toms require less draft. The long, sli: 
ends give more speed with the sar 
paddling effort. Bang strips of brass 


1 


sither end are used instead of floor racl 
A good dual-purpose canoe 


can oft 
be selected in 16-foot length, 13-1 
depth and 35 to 36-inch beam, with 
weight of about 70 — For genet 
camping purposes, when both lakes a1 
rivers are traveled, such a canoe, select 
with the idea of compromising on 
main features of each individual type, 
quite satisfactory. 
Consider the following points wh« 


you buy canoes. A good craft will 
nearly ten times its own weight. FI 
bottoms cut speed but boost stability a1 


satety. Round bottoms are faster { 
the same paddling effort, but are crank 
A canoe that swings ins ntly amon 
rapids in response to the pad ddle will | 


difficult to manage and kee y head-on in 
wind on lakes. Long sl im 
through waves, cut ¢ but increa 
speed. They are desirable on rivet 
models. Wide, full ends, with the bean 
carried well up into them, rise with tl 
Waves, are more dry, carry more, and ri 
steadier, but paddle slower. These en 
re char: acteristic of lake craft. 
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Shoes for Hikers 
By Maurice H. Decker 
EC \USE the vigorous exercise 
walking long distances over uneve 
ground and the weight carried in your pac! 


expands and swells the feet until they 
some half an inch longer and wider tl 
usual, and because proper hiking socks 


thick and require extra room, hiking shox 


should be at least one size longer and tv 
widths wider than dress shoes. To illus 
trate specifically, my own dress shoe i 
number 9 width D. When hiking without 
pack I wear a 9%4-F, and when walki: 
with a loaded packsack I need size 10-E] 

It is often difficult to determine t! 
proper size until you have had some hiki: 
experience and discover how much 
feet expand, but here is a fair way to di 
termine beforehand the right fit of vo 
first pair of walking shoes. Put on thi 
socks, shoulder a weight equal to the pac! 
you expect to carry, lay a tape or foot 
measuring chart on the floor and _ ther 
stand on it, throwing your entire weig! 
on the one foot. Then specify a sho 
4 inch longer and from to ™% incl 
wider than the measure indicates. 

If this is your first long hike, remember 
that shoes fitting loose at the start may bi 
too tight before you have finished. There 


is no remedy for tight shoes save new ones 
fill out loosely 


but it is possible to 


j 
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ends cut 





fitting 




















ones with an extra pair of socks. The 
moral of this is obvious. 
The Munson-last army shoe is still the 
finest type of shoe for hiking long dis- 
tances. Beware of the high-top boot. Its 
weight will slow your speed one mile per 
hour. In other words you can walk one 
mile farther per hour or from six to eight 
miles farther per day with the same effort 
in low and lighter shoes. An extra ounce 
on your feet slows you many times more 
than an extra pound on your back. The 
high-top also is likely to bind ankle and 
tendon, producing a very painful inflamma- 
tion. No hiking shoe need or should be 
ver seven inches high. 
lso beware of the flat-sole, heelless, 

ft-bottom moccasin type of shoe unless 
ou know by plenty of previous experience 
that your feet will endure its lack of sup 
port. Even then remember that the moc- 
isin is better suited for still hunting than 
or hiking. Your dress shoes have high 
heels, thicker soles and a stiff supporting 
arch under the instep. The moccasin — 
these things and it may turn into a devilisl 
strument of torture on a _ long hike. 
Middle-aged people in particular find it 
dificult to adapt their feet to any drastic 
change in footgear. You can play safe by 
‘ocuring a Munson-last army shoe of or 
nary height and medium weight. 
The army shoe should be made of oil- 
tan leather, have leather lining and a 
rather broad flat heel. The sole should | 

gle weight and flexible to put — 
in your step. This sole should also be o 
leather. Composition and_ rubber od 
may wear longer and bend easier in walk- 
ing, but they have a tendency to “burn” 
some feet and bruise their bottoms be- 
cause of their flexibility. Rubber heels are 
advisable for hiking since they cushion 
our step, but are not suitable for wet, 





slippery paths or when hob nails are 


needed. 

Grease your hiking shoes lightly, but 
often. Your purpose is to make them 
water-resistant by partially filling the pores 
of the leather with grease. If the pores 
are completely clogged, your shoe will lack 
entilation and be as uncomfortable as a 
ubber boot. 

A hiking shoe should be broken in after 
ie army method. Put it on over thick 
woolen socks, stand in two inches of water 
until the upper leather is soaked through, 
en walk over even ground until the shoe 
dries. Then oil it. Obviously such treat 
ment demands first class material which is 
y grade a hiker can afford to con 

der. An eight-dollar hiking shoe will 
usually outlast three pairs of four-dollar 
the exacting service of hikins 
d moreover the better shoe fits better 

ughout its wearing life. 

The army shoe can be hob nailed to 
ake it suitable for rougher going. Use a 
edium size, sharp-pointed cone nail and 
put from three to five in the heel, eight in 
the sole and one or two directly under the 
instep where they will prove invaluable 
ed walking ridges or over log or pole 
ridges. 


He’s A Poor Pedestrian 

HE South American sloth seldom de 
4 scends to the ground, but spends its 
life climbing upside down along the un- 
der side of vines and branches. Its sole 
means of locomotion is to reach ahead with 
a long arm, grasp the rough bark of the 
limb and then pull its body forward. 

If you placed a sloth on perfectly smooth 
ground, it would be almost helpless and 
unless it could reach out and grip some 
bump or root by which it could haul its 
body along to a tree, the unfortunate ani- 
mal would be practically stranded. Seem- 
ae hg it does not know how to walk.— 
J 


V 


es under 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks, Send yours in. 


An Emergency Candle 

\ HEN our flashlights failed on a surf 

fishing trip, we made candles from 
the paraffin tops of jelly jars in the grub 
box. We bored smooth round holes in wet 
sand with a rod butt, melted the paraffin 
and poured it into the holes. Four-inch 
lengths of heavy shark-line were first 
dipped in bacon grease and then thrust 
down in ith e wax and held there until the 
paraffin hardened.—dward Neal, Calif. 


Rustic Camp Chair 
COMFORTABLE lounging chair 

i greatly increases the pleasure of 
canoe-camping and if you carry a 3x6%4- 
foot strip of burlap or canvas, you can 
easily make one at each night’s camp. Cut 
two 5-foot lengths of seasoned birch o1 
jackpine 3 inches in diameter for vertical 
Old tent poles do nicely. Then 
cut two 3-foot lengths of smaller stock, 


supports. 





iling one across the top of the frame for 
a head rest and the other 18 inches from 
the bottom for thigh rest. Reinforce 
vertical pieces with two _— substantial 
triangles as shown in photo, wiring or nail- 
ing them in place. The canvas has pockets 
sewn in each end which are slipped over 
the two 3-foot cross supports. This chair 
is just as comfortable as any you left at 
home—Ormal I, Sprungman, Minn, 

To Test Canned Foods 
AMPERS who eat much canned food 
always run the risk of spoiled food. 

Here is a way to test. Some cans have 
a rim at the top that will hold a little 
vater. Put a few drops of water there and 
then with the can opener punch through 
the water and top of the can. If water is 
sucked into the opening, the contents of 
the can may be eaten with safety. But 

gas escapes through hole and blows th : 
water away, the contents are sp viled and 
not fit to eat—Orie R. Davi W. Va. 


The Nighthawk 
OMEBODY slipped when they named 
So 


this member of the Goats ucker family 
since it is neither a hawk nor strictly 
nocturnal in its habits, although the night- 
hawk does fly in early morning and late 
afternoon and has been known to hunt 
after sunset at times when the moon is full. 
M. H. D. 




















Learn at Home to be a 


1 TAXIDERMY 
ARTIST 


Mount birds, animals, game-heads, 

true to life. Sportsmen—hunters— 
fishermen, learn to mount your own trophies. 
rhis is the most fascinating hobby in the world 
ind one that will bring you big profits from spare 
time. Learned quickly from our lessons, 


@ Send Coupon Below for Free Book, 
Free Boo e Explaining This Wonderful Art. 


1. Wild Game 


Our course of lessons will teach 
you at home in your spare time 
to mount those beautiful hunting 
trophies, exactly as they were 
when alive; deer heads, ducks, 
pheasants, fish, squirrels, ete, 
MOUNT TROPHIES FOR OTH. 
ERS AND MAKE $20.00 TO 
$30.00 PER WEEK IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME, 


2. CraArrT-Worik 
Fun!—Profit! 


Here Is A Brand New Hobby 
That Is Sweeping The Country! 
Make hundreds of useful articles 
for your room or den—lamps, 
book-ends, ash-trays, mirrors 
and other objects, using either 
game specimens or the most com- 
mon birds and animals. They 
make wonderful gifts. Sports- 
men buy them for their dens; 
they sell at sight to teachers, 
nature lovers and friends, Send 
coupon below for full particu- 
lars. 


3. Tanning 


Our famous course of Iessons 
gives you all the latest tanning 
methods, You will learn to 
dress all kinds of skins so that 
they are soft, silky and pliable. 
Make buckskin and _ leather 
from your own hides. Trap- 
pers, get more money for your 
skins by tanning them yourself 
and making them Into chokers, 
scarfs, rugs and robes. 


vir Free Book 


If you would like to know more about this wonderful 

















money-making art, mail the coupon today. We will 
send you a beautiful, illustrated, free book, No cost 
to you—no obligation, Send the coupon RIGHT NOW, 


State Your Age. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy 
64-F Courtney Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 












Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64-F Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
yentlemen:—Please send me your 


A. 
free 48 page booklet explaining Taxi- 
7 dermy. 
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PENNSYLVANI \ man has been 

writing me recently in regard to the 

best method of securing a 60-inch 
pattern at 20 yards. This is one of a num- 
ber of letters on the same subject, that of 
opening up a barrel wider than a plain 
cylinder. Generally the gun makers hate 
to tackle such a job because the patterns 
they get from a barrel without any con- 
striction (even 2/1000 of an inch, which 
is often used in a straight cylinder) will 
not be such as to afford any particular 
credit to that gun builder. In the old 
days when choke boring first came out, 
every gunner was trying to see how close 
his gun could be made to shoot. Goodman 
in St. Louis had a regular job touching 
up factory barrels to make them _ shoot 
closer. I have watched him back in the 
eighties for hours at a time, grinding away 
at some fine barrel, then taking it into a 
rear room and shooting it to see what 
progress he had made. All targets were 
kept from the beginning so he had a pretty 
good line on the improvement. 

Now in the course of human events we 
have come to the man who wishes to see 
how open a gun he can obtain. Strangely 
enough, Goodman’s rebored guns were in- 
tended largely for trap shooting, and this 
20-yard, 60-inch pattern is intended for 
another form of trap shooting, together 
with ruffed grouse and woodcock. The 
only thing I could suggest to our wide- 
pattern man was that he have the gun 
over-choked. I once saw a 20 bore gun 
over-choked 15/1000 of an inch, and this 
gun just “blew up” the patterns, some- 
thing like a rifle does when loose shot is 
fired from it and the pellets are given a 
whirl as they emerge. Therefore I sug- 
gested to my correspondent that he have 
the Ithaca Gun Company over-choke his 
gun just to see what happened, putting in 
a choke constriction of about 60/1000 of 
an inch. It was merely a suggestion, since 
I did not know whether it would work or 
not. I'd be interested in learning whether 
the scheme worked or not, and whether or 
not the pattern was even if it did work. 


PEAKING of trap shooting, I have been 

wondering how much improvement in 
skill has been made in 50 years. When a 
small boy in the early eighties, my father 
took me to see an exhibition of trap shoot- 
ing by Capt. Bogardus. The birds were 
Ligowsky clay pigeons which had a flat 
paper tongue glued to the clay bird of just 
about the present form. Tongue entered 
a clamp in carrier and when the arm of 
the trap gathered sufficient momentum, the 
clamp let go and away went the bird. Just 
as nice a flight as we would get today. In 
those days the acme of shooting skill was 
supposed to lie in being able to take one 
bird that went straight away in front, then 
turn and take another that went straight 
away behind, both sprung at the same 
time. I have heard the tale of the man 
who could do that a thousand times when 
a boy. Therefore, that was what Bo- 


gardus would do. One trap was set at 
the usual distance in front and the other 





conducted hy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Guns, Men and Birds— 
a Miscellany 
By Chas. Askins 


at the same distance directly behind. 
Both traps were pulled with ropes and 
were sprung by one man. I remember 
how he would tighten up on those ropes 
and at the word would give both a jerk 
at the same time. 

Bogardus shot a big 10 bore Scott gun. 
He was a big man and handled that gun 
like a feather. He shot black powder, 
but in paper cases. I noticed the front bird 
was thrown rather low and the rear bird 
quite a bit higher. Bogardus didn’t seem 
to hurry himself at all, just shot along 
with no effort, and he broke the 50 birds 
straight. I do not know how much dif- 
ficulty our present-day trap shots would 
have in duplicating the performance. 
Modern guns do not shoot any better pat- 
terns than they did 50 years ago. 





Parker double-barrel trap gun 


HIS is written in the early part of 

August. In an earlier day prairie 
chicken shooting began on the Dakota and 
Minnesota prairies August 1. Shooting 
men drifted to those prairies from all 
over the United States. There is no use in 
going now, for there are no more chickens. 
Instead of the chicken the earliest bird 
we have to shoot is the dove, September 
1. A very unfriendly eye would have 
been turned on the dove shooter in years 
back. The dove was a bird of peace and 
he had to be allowed to go in peace. We 
have been driven to dove shooting by a 
lack of anything else to shoot at, but he 
is a good game bird and a difficult target 
at that. As for his innocence and gentle 
cooing, all pigeons are innocent and have 
gentle voices. The English shoot wood- 
pigeons instead of doves and shoot them 
all the year around if they feel like it. 

The dove affords a variety of shots and 
demands plenty of skill. Sometimes the 
birds are walked up in the stubbles, then 
driven away like pigeons from a_ trap. 
Such shooting is not particularly difficult 
if the birds get up close enough. Not 
much walking up is done, too hot. More 
often the gunner gets on a line of flight 
between feeding grounds and some water- 
hole and takes the birds in passing. Pass 
shooting on doves is just as difficult as 
pass shooting on ducks, except the ranges 
are not so long. More likely the marks- 
man will hide near a water-hole or a 
prairte pond. This is not quite fair to 
the birds, tending to drive them out of 
the country or at least away from that 
particular pond. But the shooting is fine. 





ey. ee” 





The birds may come in over the blind 
straight as a die; again they will be cor 
ing and all at once will break and drop 
and flare; now they will wheel off rising, 
until you cannot tell which way is ahead 
and when you shoot ahead of the way 

is going the bird is headed in the other 
direction by the time the shot gets ther 
Nobody can do good wing shooting unl 
he can foresee what the bird is to do next, 
and with doves very often you cannot tell 
It is all good fun and tunes a man up f 
the ducks when they come. Guns shou 
be as light as the birds are fast and n 
too close shooting. 


TOW about guns. Most of us have a 
pretty good idea of the gun which 
fits him in stock dimensions, but who 
knows what gun fits him in weight? Most 
ot us as we go along develo: “shooting 
time.” It takes just so long the piece 
to come up to the shoulder, it takes so 
long to swing on the mark, and then we 
shoot. Suppose that time is perfectly ad- 
justed to an arm that weighs 7 pounds, 
what happens when we pick up a gun 
which weighs 9 pounds? Like as not 
we no longer maintain time and pull under 
and behind. Again, suppose we have ad- 
justed ourselves to a 10-pound duck gun, 
and then pick up a 6-pound piece? Maybe 
the small arm will feel itself foot-loose 
and free, just traveling so fast that no- 
body knows precisely where it is pointed. 
I remember very well the time when [| 
thought an 8-pound gun was just about 
right to balance my time. I think that 
yet when duck shooting, but I do not 
know so much about quail and snipe. In 
quail shooting I have reached the con- 
viction that in justice to myself I have 
no business with a gun that weighs over 
7 pounds, and if it weighs no more than 
6% pounds, so much the better. 

In practice we may see some rather 
frail looking man, weighing no more than 
130 pounds, tramping about with a 30-inch 
pump gun which weighs over 8 pounds. 
Beside him may be a six-foot husky car- 
rying a 6-pound 20 bore. It is a question 
if either man has given the matter enough 
study, or if he knows what gun balances 
him and balances his shooting time. It is 
not altogether a matter of a man’s weight 
of course. Fred Kimble did his best duck 
shooting with a gun that weighed 12 
pounds, and Fred only weighed 145 him- 
self. However Kimble was a strong man 
who could take 50 pounds of shot in either 
hand and extend them both straight above 
his head at the same time. Therefore a 
man might be fitted in weight by an 8- 
pound gun in quail shooting if he didn’t 
weigh very much himself, but exceptions 
only emphasize a rule, and every man 
ought to select a gun which balances him- 
self, and at the same time balances a shoot- 
ing time which he may have been years in 
developing until that time has become me- 
chanical. Radical departures in gun 
weight are a good excuse for missing, but 
most of us do not want any excuse—we 
want to hit. 
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An of these Prize,\Winning Heads 
were Shot with Western Ammunition 


ee widespread preference for Western Ammunition among all 
classes of hunters and for all types of North American big 
game is shown by the large number of prize heads of the past 
hunting season which were taken with Lubaloy cartridges. Out 
of fifteen prize awards in the James L. Clark Studios National 
Championship Competition, ten were won by sportsmen who used 
Western. In six of the eight eligible classes of big game, the first 
prize heads were taken with Western. 








These trophies were taken in woods and mountains hundreds of * Gg) 
Fol 
. miles apart. The hunters were from widely separated sections. WSR, BOG" 
FIRST PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER One, an Indian, lives in the Yukon. Another is a Michigan college Shot by Dr. Etley P. Smith, Fairmont, 
. Va. Points: Right 21—Left 18. 


St core Scone Kekts 2 professor. But their choice of Western was unanimous— just as Spread: 384 in., 


ft 5. Spread: 197% inches. : e , 
va er Western has been chosen for years by most of the important 
scientific and big game expeditions to the far corners of the world. 


f 

_ When you are planning a hunting trip of your own—we suggest that you, 
too, take Western ammunition. Western Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, 
Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets can be depended upon for accuracy and 
deadly impact. The Lubaloy jackets are made of a special lubricating alloy 
which protects the bore and lengthens the life of your rifle. Write for free 
booklets describing the special advantages of Lubaloy cartridges in detail, 
We will be glad to assist in planning your trip, if you desire. 





FIRST PRIZE GOAT 


Shot by James A. Pape, Ft. reer’: 
Fla. Circumference at base: Right 5% 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY —Left 53%. Spread: 74 inches, 


“con 1019 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
WHITE -TAIL Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 






Shot by Gifford S. Patch, Jr., E. Lane 


sing, Mich. Points: 10. Spread: 17 in. e@ LIST OF CLASSES e 
Western Ammunition Used in Taking All of These Prize Heads 










WHITE-TAIL DEER MOUNTAIN SHEEP ee — 
Ist Prize—Shot by George S. Hamilton, Ist Prize—Shot by “Johnnie” Johns, Car- EF 
Two Rivers, W mS ome eg sea also cross, Yukon Territory. Shot by Johnnie Johns, Carcross, Yukon. 
won Ist Prize in this class last year— otis . 
with Western). 2nd Prize—Shot by Prof. Wm. S. Kimball — 6. Seed yh s¢— 
2nd Prize — Shot by Gifford S. Patch, Jr., 
E. Lansing, Mich. MOUNTAIN GOAT 
MOOSE Ist Prize—Shot by James A. Pape, Ft. Lau- 
Ist Prize—Shot by Capt. D. B. Brewster, derdale, Fla. 
Brooklandville, Md. 
2nd Prize—Shot by E. S. Ashley, Green MULE DEER 
Bay, Wis. Ist Prize—Shot by Max W ilde, Co. ly, W yo. 
CARIBOU 
Ist Prize—Shot by Dr. Etley P. Smith, 3EA 
Fairmont, W. Va. (Dr. Smith won Ist , R 
Prize in the Moose class last year—with 2nd Prize—Short by John A. Hinckley, 
Western) Was tie yn, D. Cy 
FIRST PRIZE 
—s DEER First Prize winners in the Mountain Sheep, Elk and Grizzly Bear 
Shot by Ma Ax Wilde, Cody, Wy ming. classes were shot with the famous Winchester Model 54 rifle 





Points: Right 8— py oe 32% 


SECOND PRIZE SHEEP 


Shot by Prof. Wm. S. Kimball. Spread: 


29% inches. 





FIRST PRIZE Lunlbal 
SECOND PRIZE 


MOOSE 
Shot by Capt. D. B. Brew- (LUBRICATING ALLOY) MOOSE 
jrookla : e Shot by E.S. Ashley, Green 
Points: Right 15;—Left 16. Ca rt ridges —Left 9. Spread: 5934 in. 


rooklandv . Md. 
ster, Brooklandville, Md Bay, Wis. Points: Right nn 
Spread: 6154 inches 
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IDEAL ... 


RELOADING TooLs 


RIFLE, PISTOL, REVOLVER CARTRIDGES, 
AND SHOTSHELLS 





The Ideal improved bullet mould will 
turn out perfect lead bullets quickly and 
easily. Interchangeable blocks, with 
many different moulds available. Save 
money on ammunition. Write us car- 
tridge you wish to reload. 


Send for this 160 page 








IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 
with complete in- 
formation Valu 
able table ae 
ription f all 
Ideal Tools. 
Written by er a ir re- 
nent I s au cuced load 
thorities, Mailed belle t for 
postpai l, 50 00-06 Spring 
THE LYMAN a. { SIGHT 
co 
85 West St., ‘Middlefield. 








Conn. 











Smooth Breaking 
and ejection 


her open, slip in the shells—bang, bang! 
Iwo dead! Smooth sure action—Esso Handy Oil! 
The fine long spout puts this great lubricant right 
where you want it without drip or waste—leak- 
proof cap lets you carry it in the pack without 
oiling up the bacon. Keep a can in the car, too. 


On sale at dealers everywhere. Inc., 26 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Snap 


Esso, 





““BRONCO” 25Cal. 
eapdrtrermediiy 


pecurate:, pow sis7s 






aceurate; mm mwerfal: 
pot mi or) double 
oak ts flat mode 


grip: blued. 25 Cal. 10 Shot—$ 


Holster @Oe3 Cartridar s 6Se box. 32 
S Shot Automatic $8.45. Mil.and Police D. 
A. Revolver, 5-in., Blued 32-20; 38—$10.9S8. 


$2 DepositonC.0.D.'s 


L. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd St, NEW YORK 


Send stamp for catalog. 





A DURABLE 
SINGLE TRIGGER 
$3.50 





Want a Single Trigger? Here's a good one! Fool- 
Proof, Non-Selective — $3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 
one of our used guns. Can't be put on other makes. 

Our famous “Long Range” double, $17.50. Single 
Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. A Catalog for 3c in 
stamps. “It’s a Durable Double” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Notes On Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 14 


N this series of articles on stance and 

how to hold on the various targets in a 

round of skeet we have covered all of 
the stations from No. 1 to No. 7, and now 
we will get down to the business of break- 
ing the targets at station No. 8. 

The beginner at skeet is usually quite 
flustered when he first attempts to hit tar- 
gets at the center peg. After trying a few 
times he gets the idea that he can never 
learn to hit them, but if he has hunted 
quail, grouse or woodcock to any extent 
he soon learns to connect regularly, for 
there is ample time to get on either of these 
birds. Those who have hunted ducks prin- 
cipally, and 16-yard trap shooters who are 
quite deliberate in their gun pointing, have 
more trouble in the beginning at station 
No. 8 than men who have done consider- 
able upland shooting, but any 
man who has used a shotgun 
for a few years will quickly 
learn to bre: ik both of these 
targets if he will get away 
from the idea that he must 
slam his gun to shoulder and 
pull the trigger hurriedly. A 
fellow must work fast on 
these shots, but he must also 
point his gun accurately and 
not poke the barrels up in 
the air in front of the ap- 
proaching target and pull the 
trigger. 

The stance at station No. 
8 is very important because 
there is no time to make 
changes after the target ap- 
pears. The shooter should 
stand facing the traphouse in 
such a position that the gun 
barrels are in line with the 
point from which the target 
will come. To have the bar- 
rels pointing to either side 
means that the gun will have 
swung sideways and 
then up after the target ap- 
pears. The gun must be held 
in the “legal” position with 
the stock showing below the 
elbow, but the muzzle should 
be elevated until it is just 
below the window in_ the 
traphouse where the bird 
pops out. The shooter should 
lean forward slightly and 
swing his body backwards as 
the gun swings up to cover 
the target. By leaning for- 
ward slightly I do not mean to crouch 
or squat or to lean forward so far that 
there is danger of being off balance. When 
the bird snaps out of the trap it will be 
above the barrels and the shooter should 
immediately swing the barrels up from be- 
neath until the target is covered, and with- 
out hesit ation of this upward swing the 
trigger is pulled as soon as the muzzle cov- 
ers the target. To stop the upward swing 
or even slow it down as the trigger is 
pulled will result in the load going behind 
the bird. 

The same procedure is followed for the 
second shot at station No. but in this 
case the muzzle will have to be lowered 
more than when waiting for the target to 
emerge from the high trap. The muzzle 
should be just below a line between the 
traphouse window and the shooter’s eyes. 
If the muzzle is held high the shooter will 
have to wait until the bird is well on its 
way if he is to swing up from beneath the 
target, and that allows the target to get 
too close to the shooter, while if he starts 


publisher 





Trophy put 
the Lordship 
by Eltinge F. Warner, 


and Stream” 


his upward swing quickly from a spot j 
below the point where the target cor 
into view he can cover the bird before 
approaches too close. 


HE shooter should strive to take eitl 

shot at station No. 8 at points as { 
as possible from him, for he then gets 
least a little spread of pattern. If he w 
until the bird is almost overhead he | 
only a few inches of spread. Howev 
speed in shooting at this station should 1 
be attained at a sacrifice of accurate point 
ing, for at the greatest distance at whi 


these targets may be broken there is ve 
little spread of pattern and if, through 


tempting to shoot too quickly, the gun 
held a little to either side of the target 
miss will be scored. 


The shooter who tries tin 
after time without connect 
ing with station No. 8 tar 
gets may begin to think tl 
he will never learn how t 
hit them, and he then ste 
up to the center peg with th 
firm conviction that he can- 
not score a hit. It is uss 
less for a chap to continu 


working under such a met 
tal hazé urd. What he should 
do is to stand back k 15 to ou 
feet from the - st and try a 
few targets until he learns to 
hit them, then he can step in 
a little closer and take a few 
more. If he will do this he 
will find that the targets cai 
be broken and he will soo 
feel confident that he can 
break them when standing at 
the proper place. I tried thi 
on a man who had not brok- 
en a single target at station 
No. 8 in fifteen rounds, 

he now breaks out 
10 at this stand. 


eight 


im- 


HERE are two very 

portant rules in Skeet 
that should be enforced to 
the letter. These are the 


delayed pull and keeping th« 
stock in the “legal” position 
untrl the target appears. 
There is no longer any ex- 
cuse for a Skeet club to op 
erate without an automatic 
variable timer, for there ar¢ 
three good sets of timins 
equipment on sale—the Joy Ranch timer, 
the Skeetometer and the Western Cartridge 


up for 
shoot 


of “Field 


Company electric outfit that is now sup- 
plied on their skeet traps. 
Many clubs usually shoot without any 


delayed pull and the members become ac- 
customed to getting their targets instantl 
then they go to a big shoot where the rules 
are followed to the letter and they find the 
delayed pull a severe handicap. Even if a 
club is running its field without an auto- 
matic timer, the trap puller should be in- 
structed to vary the time of releasing the 
targets. 

Some clubs, particularly those that have 
had fields only a short time, are not as 
strict as they should be about Rule 3, which 
provides that the stock of the gun shall 
be low enough to be seen under or behind 
the shooter’s arm until the target is seen in 
the air; that the referee shall delay and 
test the shooting position of any shooter 
and that the referee shall count any target 
lost when the shooter’s position is not cor- 
rect when the target appears. 
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That rule is plain enough and it should | 


be enforced whether the shooting is being 
done just for the sport of breaking flying 
targets or in a big competitive match. Be- 
vinners should be started right on the man- 
ner of holding guns when calling for tar- 
vets. If they begin right they will not run 
nto trouble later when they enter competi- 
tion. There is no excuse for “inching up” 
with the gun butt before the target appears 
in the air, and the best way to stop the 
practice is for referees to call targets lost 
when shooters persist in trying to beat the 
game after they have been warned. 


Shotgun Combs 
By Chas. Askins 

Nar edeligae differ in the shape of their 

faces and in the amount of flesh in the 
heek. In an attempt to fit everybody, 
ncluding a variety of tastes as well as 
aces, combs are made thin; medium; and 
lick, rounded, called “trap” combs. The 
b, as its name implies, is intended 
» fit the man who does trap shooting, who 
carefully adjusts his cheek to the stock be- 
fore calling “pull.” People with long, thin 
faces are able to use a trap comb in field 

| duck shooting, but those with plump 


rap com 


1 


the gun is handled fast. Medium combs 
are to be given general preference for game 








Showing how to cut down the abrupt 
corner of a trap comb 


shontine 


ooting, though of course a man ought to 
pay due attention to his own anatomy. 
Broad faces are fitted with a thin comb, 
nd the trouble with it is that it may cut 
e cheek in a hard kicking 2 A com- 

cneekK in a Nar¢ icking gun. A com 
bination of a thin comb and thin cheeks is 
liable to cause cross-firing in the opposite 
way frem the trap-combed stock. 

A lot of poor shooting is due to cross- 
firing, and another percentage to elevation. 


cheeks are liable to do cross-firing when | 





an ; 
rhe shooter sees that his muzzle is pointed | 


true, but he can’t, in field shooting, tell any- 
thing about his line of aim over the breech 
he misses and it is all a great mystery 


him, if he ever attempts to puzzle out | 


vations as well as the vertical line. A 

in comb might be made higher, that is 
with less drop than a trap comb, for the 
reason that with a thin comb the cheek 
hits the side of the stock, while with a trap 
comb it is more liable to be placed on top 
of the stock. The English are apparently 
wedded to high, thin combs, and to straight 
stocks. Cast-offs also permit straighter 
stocks, cheek coming down lower on the 
stock where it is cast-off. Cast-offs are a 
ticklish thing to make right. I had one 
about twenty years ago—cast off % inch 
at butt—a heavy, rounded trap comb, and it 
worked fine. Tried the scheme again with- 
out specifying trap comb, %-inch cast-off, 


t 

the reason. The comb has a bearing on 
of 

t 


thin comb, and I couldn’t shoot that gun, | 


and nobody else ever could either. Cast- 
offs are unnecessary, not often made in this 
country, no advantage in holding, but if 


| FREE! To help you see exactly 
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THREE-FIFTHS OF A SECOND 
to break a Skeet target that piles in faster 
than a teal duck in full flight! 


TATION No. 8 at the Skeet Club. Only sixty feet of target travel, with 
the “bird” coming in at a hundred feet a second! Where eye and mind 
and muscles must work together—where man and gun and ammunition 


must click... click ... click! 


Shoot square with yourself and your score cards. Use Peters Rustless 
Skeet Load—the finest, hardest-hitting skeet ammunition made! Then step 


right up to the peg with confidence. Snap—pow ... and you'll really 


pulverize "em. 


Here's a reduction of a shot col- 
umn at 1214 yards—a typical skeet 
shot from Station 8 with a cylinder- 
bore gun. In the Peters “Visible 
Ballistics” booklet there are a lot of 
Sparkographs like this that will tell 
you the things you want to know 
about shotgun choke. 






The Peters Cartridge Company, 

Dept. J-43, Kings ills, Ohio. 

Please Send me ‘Visible Ballistics’’ with- 
out charge. 


how skeet loads act when fired, 
Peters actually photographs shot 
strings leaving the muzzle of the 


BIN — 5 sacs ectcniatenlihigeoes Soteiatetnaala aman dations 
gun. Fill out the coupon and get 
this interesting booklet on Spark- RIE. soces:;” carcinntielnetsipeaneinaiaisseninniseeneainana 
ography. City... SAILS SS 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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your home. 














HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 





Julius Schmid, Inc., New York (world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of Prophylactics) is sponsoring this adver- 
tisement in the interests of the druggist and to further 
the movement to have prophylactics sold exclusively 
through their only lawful outlet—the drug store. 


Syap-& WINCHESTER CARBINES -*'/:9 CAL. | 
BRAND NEW RIFLES | 


14”, 16”, and 20” Barrels—Special price while they last, Inc. tax$19.65 
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TIenll... 


E SELLS you stamps with a smile...he provides 
H public telephone booths as a matter of course... 
and when there’s an accident out in the public square, 
he’s usually called to render first aid— gratis. 


On his shelves, in his cabinets, are thousands of pack- 
ages, bottles, boxes, tins. . . the huge and curious va- 
riety of things that people may want in a hurry. You 
ask for one, and you get it. He will even send it to 


’ 
. 


He’s a grand comfort—in foul weather or fair—all 
seasons, all hours, always ready to compound the doc- 
tor’s scribble that can mean life itself to someone you love. 








(Write forfolder No. 75 on special priced guns.) .-S2 Warren St., New York 








$4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 
$5.25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 
Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 
said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 


d 3cent 
stomp for Catalog LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 








| you want such a stock, then have a comb 


a quarter of an inch higher than without it 
and stock with no more than 2-inch drop 
| The Englishman is determined to have his 
cast-off ; we do not want it, and one coun- 
try shoots about as well as the other, | 
suppose, in game shooting. 


GOOD many people shoot both at the 
4 traps and afield. The trap shooter and 
maybe the duck shot is liable to want hi 
trap comb afield. Maybe it will work ar 
maybe it will not. What I do is to ord 
a trap comb and then cut into it, cutting i 
and adjusting through experience in shoot 
ing that gun until I get an exact vertical 
line, no less an exact line of elevatior 
when the gun is thrown up and shot let-off 
very quickly. Sometimes this test is mad 
at the traps, gun down until bird is on th 
way, as in skeet; again I may shoot over 
the water where I can see the shot hit, 
which tells the tale pretty well. This cu 
is so blended with the stock that usually 
does not show in a photograph. This worl 
is done with coarse sand-paper until 
proper adjustment is reached, then finished 
with fine sand-paper, hand rubbed, and 
oiled with raw linseed oil. The cut should 
be left smoother to the cheek than any fa 
tory ever finishes it. Comfort is also s« 





Don't Miss 
All the News on the New 
GAME-TARGET RIFLE SPORT 


In “Outdoor Life” Each Month 





cured by cutting away the abrupt, rounded 
corner of a trap comb, wherein the corner 
is pretty abrupt, tending to bruise the 
cheek. As cut the cheek comes in contact 
with a good deal broader and flatter sur- 
face. For sheer comfort this is the next 
best stock to a cheekpiece. It is, in fact, a 
sort of cheekpiece cut into the stock 
Comb can be lowered at the same time if 
the gun shoots too high. This lowering of 
the comb is rarely done, for most men who 
would be finical enough to project with a 
stock in this way know their elevation per 
fectly when ordering the gun. It is obvi 
ous that only trap combs could be cut in 


| this way, others being thin enough to start 


MARLIN Rifle, lever action .22 Hi-Speed $18.95 | 
REMINGTON REPEATER Shot Gun 12 Ga. Model 29... $26.95 | 





with and possibly too thin. This scheme did 
not originate with me, but with Chan Pow 
ers, a great duck and trap shot in his day 

Everybody knows that a shotgun stock is 
normally made with an outward curve 
from the comb down to the middle of thi 
stock. That stock would have a trap comb 
to start with, then stock would increas¢ 
regularly in width down to about the mid 
dle, then curve in to the bottom. Now cut 
under at the proper point, and a sort of 
cheekpiece will result, but it will have the 
same rounded surface under the cheek that 
any other stock has. This being true, tl 
average man can see no use for the cheel 
piece. However, that is not the way 
make a cheekpiece. After the curve of the 
comb—and it shouldn’t be a trap comb to 
start with—the correct cheekpiece flares 
out into a perfectly flat surface, against 
which the cheek rests for almost its entire 
width. Such a cheek-rest cannot bruise 
the faee however much the recoil, but 
merely lifts it. That kind of cheekpiece 
improves the most comfortable stock made, 
particularly for guns with a heavy recoil 
or for light guns, heavily loaded for their 
weight. The amount of outward flare can 
be dictated when ordering the stock. Rifle- 
men sometimes have the cheekpiece slightly 
hollowed out, but that is unnecessary, and 
would tend to a corner where comb and 
cheekpiece blend their lines. The cheek- 
piece is the best device known for abso- 
lutely insuring uniformity of elevation, and 
no cross-firing. 
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otéun Queries 


ans wered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
ntage being pub slist ved. Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclos 
cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 


A Disadvantage of the Single Trigger 


Editor I have ys thought that I would 





e a single-trigger , but knowing that there 
y seldom ti change the firing order 
a shot is offered, I wondered what one did 


a shot from the longer range barrel is of 
d first. My spaniel sometimes puts up game 
long ranges, seeming to forget that I 
at game Of course I use 
full choke barrel on these shots. My gun 
fied right and full left. 

snipe I have found that I have the 
in letting them have it as quickly as 
they get going, and in order to do 
me are taken much too close for a full 
a. have I usually have pretty good luck 
but sometimes I slip badly, for instance 
last year I used the greater part of two 
Ils to get five birds and the next day 
tl ame ground and under the same con 
I t ten birds with twelve shots. Why 
f e is more than I can say for I used 

d same shells both days. 


My point is that some of the shots are at long 
40 to 45 yards, and some at short range, 
te ) yards. It seems to me that 
the fixed firing order one would either lose 
percentage of his shots or smash up 
the birds pretty badly It has alway 
med to me that this fact more than offset the 
ntages of the single trigger.—C. L. W., Micl 
(Answer There is something in what you say 


the disadvantage of not being able to select 
the barrel you wish to use, because of 
trigger. In fact I once wrote that if 

rs had been in use from the beginning 


t double triggers would have been considered 
H er, with modified first barrel and full 
the difference is not great, if you shoot 


modified barrel “first all the time. The dif 
maximum range is not over 5 yards a 

le For this reason, up to 45 yards, 
have about as good a chance to kill with the 
barrel as with the full choke. Unde 

the modified barrel is more apt to kill 


The advantage of the single trigger, so far as 
experience goes, i in maintaining stock 
If you have to reach forward or crowd the 
1 forward to reach the front trigger that in 


it leaves more 
of stock behind the id Then if used 
that trigger, placing the finger on the hack 
may permit the stock to rise clear of the 
, coming up too high and striking the 
ith some force. For that reason I like 
rer to stay put and always be in the same 
As I once told Ithaca, a shift to a 
trigger doesn’t do me much good. I 
have in mind shooting both barrels if 
be, and it wouldn’t be wise to try the 
choke barrel first and then follow with the 
barrel, though I have a good many times 
ne that very thing, shot the full choke and 
i then killed with the modified. 
, ybody has that trouble about killing well 
ne day and — the next. I conclude that 
i lly > to faulty elevation. From 
condition of the nerves a man just pulls 


rthens the stock, 








Determining Choke by Pattern Experiments 


Editor I shoot a 12 gauge single-barrel ham- 
erle utomatic ejector, 30-inch barrel. The 
in is the fastest handling and the finest gun I 
have ever shot, yet I don’t know what choke I am 
oting, and I wish you would tell me how the 


shotgun is determined. Is there a 

) t the different chokes can be figured out? 
[I got my gun in November, 1931, and when I 
he specifications showed it to be a full 
choke barrel. I shot rabbit and quail with it but 
it didn’t shoot close enough for a full choke. 
A man in the hardware store said it was modified. 
y father shoots a 20 gauge Marlin pump gun, 
hoke, and mine doesn’t shoot anywhere near 


Ourtpoor Lire | OctTosBeR, 1933 
’ 


Is there a choke chart that shows the different 
chokes and how they are determined? I use the 


Western Xpert shell, No. 6 shot.—G. G., 


Answer :—You could tell the degree of choke in 
barrel by measuring it with a micrometer 
Barrels are usually bored about .730 inch and 
then constricted at the muzzle to about .695 
Chances are you have no facilities for measuring. 
[he only thing you can do then is to shoot the 
n at a large piece of paper, at 40 yards, then 
} 1 circle around the densest portion 

of the pattern and count the r 












iber of shot 
within the circle. If you are a 1% 
ounce load of 6s you can assume without counting 


the shot that you have about 280 pellets in the 
load. Now if the gun is full choke you should 
get 70 per cent in the 30-inch circle, 196 shot 

the circle or better. That is, for a full choke; 
if modified the percentage should be 60 per cent, 
nd the pattern within the 30-inch circle 168, 


cylinder patterns around 130 in the same 


circle, same distance.—C. A. 


What Do You Mean by ‘‘Pitch’’? 
Editor:—In the March issue of Ourpoor Lire 
you wrote a very interesting article on various 
drops and pitches of shotguns. There were { 
igrams with dimensions given at various points 
on the butts to show the drop, length of stock, 


From the figures on the diagrams and what 
you say about them, one can very easily s 
what the drop of a gun is, but you d 


plain what you mean when you talk af 





I have asked several gun men around here just 
what is meant by the pitch of a gun and how it 
could be measured, and no one seems to know 
inything about it. 

I would like very much to have you explain 
it for us, and I thank you—P, S. G., Ma 


Answer:—The pitch is merely the angle at 








which the butt plate is set on. For example, 
stand your gun on the floor, and if there is no 
pitch, called “zero pitch,” the barrels will stand 
exactly vertical. Usually this is told by standing 
the close to a wall. If the gun butt rests 


st touching the upright wall, then the 
the barrels will just touch that wall 
But if the gun is pitched down, the muz- 
: of the barrels would stand away from the 
wall, anywhere from 1 inch to 3 inches, and this 
would be called pitched down. It is possible, 
though it rarely happens, for a shot gun to be 
tched up; whereupon if the breech of the bar- 
rels were placed, say % inch from the wall, 
the muzzle end of the barrels would touch it. 
Pitch can be changed, you see, by making the 
toe of the stock longer and the heel shorter, or the 
verse.—C. A. 





Askins Prescribes Choke for All-Around 
Shooting 
Editor I am interested in buying a Western 


‘ 
Arms shotgun, but I do not know what degree 
of choke I should get in order to get the 1 


leasure out of shooting. My shooting cor 
of about 50 per cent rabbits, 30 per cent quail, 
] per cent pheasants ond 5 per cent ducks, 
which are shot from small streams. Most all 
shooting . done in open country. My friends 
tell me I should have a close-shooting gun. What 
[ want to pond is, if you could have only one 
gun just what degree of choke would you buy for 


the above shooting? Also what length of barrel 
would you get?—J. W. L., Jil. 


Answer:—In a double gun I’d have one barrel 
bored quarter choke, about 55 per cent choke and 
the second barrel three-fourth choke, about 65 
per cent. That will come as close to fitting y« 

t as anything I know. The open 

well on rabbits and quail, and t 
oting barrel will be well adapted to pheasants 
nd ducks. Usually a man would order the 
second barrel full choke, but in my experi 
when a man has become accustomed to hitting 
with an open barrel, wherein he has held just 
so and killed, from habit he will hold } 
ond barrel in just about the same way, and 
miss with it. For like reason I do not believe 
in extreme differences between barrels, 
improved cylinder and the other full cl 
a combination never proved effective for me, and 
I am more apt to have both barrels bored just 
alike, for the special purpose of quail and rabbit 
shooting. That wouldn’t do so well for you, 
though, and the degree of choke I have suggested 
ought to come nearer to fitting your purpose.— 
 & 























rely on the floor, with breech end of the | 
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RAISE POULTRY 


..-for Pleasure and 





Fascinating outdoor work! Brings 
pleasure and profit to city or country 
dwellers. Poultry Tribune, America’s 
leading poultry magazine, tells all 
about this interesting business. It 
explains all the newest systems of 
| poultry raising. 25 cents a year, five 
years for $1.00. (In U.S.A.) 
OE EE SS A AS AS SS 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c for l-year subscription. 
Name cael ssctuunaiclamichsannincausinawecaiaeaiean 
Addres piismiiniiied cckdqubmaibwedhadnden itenininaiaaas auieuets 











Bean’s Chamois Cloth Shirt 
$2.15 Postpaid 


Looks and feels like 
high grade chamois 
leather. Will not 
shrink. More dur- 
able than wool. I 
personally use this 
shirt on all hunt- 
ing and fishing 
trips. 

Send for free 
sample and New 
Fall Catalog. 

L. L. BEAN 
295 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 


HARLEY’S ALL WEATHER 
Duck Hunting Suit 


A two piece suit of heavy Rubberized Cloth 
Marsh Green color, will stand hard use— 

















can be slipped on over other clothing—ab- 
olute protection for all 

er Order by chest $ ; 

on RD ° 

mea irement, sizes 36 to 52. aid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. c.0. D 
Send for New Fall Catalog 2 Ss 
| id sample of material. Desired 


HARLEY WICKHAM o.. Inc. 
Dept. OL10 rie, Pa. 














| THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
postpaid 


$2.25, 
$2.75, $3.25 


They move the gun straight back. Write for circular, and 
ask your dealer for one. 

THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


.22 Cal. Automatic Rifle 
New Marlin =e — Shoots Long 


or highspeed 
et’gs. 7 shot. Autobolt type sent postpaid for 
$11.00. Xtra Mag. 75c. Write us for prices 
on guns or rifles, ammunition, hunt. cloth., etc. 


AMERICAN SPT. GOODS CO., St.Louis, Mo. 















‘ Just Out .... All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
rernarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories. 


ge arms catalogs 


.. STOE GER, INC 





7 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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Kills Jack Rabbits 
at 130 Yards 
relate Mute) acee ALLL 


SuperX 


LONG RANGE .22’s 


HE killing p power of Western 

Super-X .22's at remarkably long 
ranges is enthusiastically described in 
frequent letters received from ex- 
perienced shooters. Here's one from 
W. A. Haughey of Burlington, Colo., 
in which he tells of dropping jack 
rabbits at 130, 140 and even 165 
yards, with Super-X cartridges in a 
rifle with a telescope sight. 
“GENTLEMEN: 

The slightly softer bullet in Super-X mush- 
rooms much better than aes makes, and its 
accuracy is of the best. My rifle is sighted in 
to strike the point of aim at about 100 yards 
and it is very easy to place the bullets within 
an inch up to 125 yards. Under favorable con- 
ditions I have killed many prairie dogs and 
jack rabbits at 125, 130, 140 and even 16 yards. 

I do not say that a boy should take a lig! 
.22 repeater with open sights and shoot at 
game up to 180 yards, but a man who shoots 
soo rounds a week as I do, at natural targets, 
and has familiarized himself with the trajectory 
of his gun, and learned to estimate distance, 
can perform miracles with Super-X. This 
shooting is extermination of vermin. My vote 
is for Super-X!” 

The long range of Super-X is made possible by 
Western's patented Double Ac- 
tion powder. It gives Super-X 
22's 50% more power — 26% 
greater speed. With hollow- 
point bullets they are even more 
effective on vermin and small 
game ... Let us send you free 
Super-X leaflets and rifle shoot- 
ing booklets. Use the Coupon. 












Western Cartrince Company 
1019 Benton St., East Alton, 

Branch Offices: Jersey City, 
San F rancisco, ¢ Jal. 


Westean Cartaipce Company 
1019 Benton St., East Alton, Ill. 


Genttemen: Please mail your free Super-X leaflets and 
ritle shooting booklets. 


Ds acvcunees 
Street 


Town 


mene anenesaenasanesancmasanananadt 
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Latest News of the Game-Target Rifle Sport 


By Townsend Whelen 


HE more we play this new game, and 

the more we hear from others who 

are playing it, the more enthusiastic 
we become about it. It is a fine, useful 
sport. All who have tried it are very en- 
thusiastic about it. It is here to stay and 
it is going to become increasingly popular 
Also it is the finest kind of training for 
hunting, for that kind of shooting with the 
rifle that will get your squirrel, rabbit, 
deer, or moose every time, with no 
wounded game left in the woods to die. 

It is a game that will appeal to every 
man, boy, and the girls too. It is inex- 
pensive enough to be well within the means 
of any one, costing nothing for an after- 
noon’s sport but the very small price of a 
box of .22 caliber ammunition. The boys 

| are teaching their best girls to shoot it, 
and the girls like it because, unlike small 


bore shooting, they do not have to lie di 


on the dirty ground to play it. 
Our group of shooters, 


1 


and those in th 


R. A. who have been shooting it stead 
ily, are learning a lot about it. In the firs 
| place it is extremely difficult, particular] 
at first, just as it should be. Even th 
finest rifle shots find it hard. So far no 
|} one has made a possible of 15 kills in 15 
shots at it, although some few have run 


a 5-shot possible. 

It teaches snap shooting and rapid fire 
as nothing has ever taught these ver 
necessary forms of rifle shooting. Snap 
shooting for the first shot in each string 
shots, starting with the butt of tl 
rifle below the shoulder—rapid fire for 
the succeeding 4 shots, butt of the rifle held 
at the shoulder, and breech mechanism 
operated fast between 


else 


of 5 


shots. It teaches 
the shooter to keep his eyes on the target, 
just as it should, and to operate the rifle 
surely, and bring it up on to the target 
instantly. It also teaches the necessity for 
stopping the swing of the rifle quickly 
after operating it and bringing the sights 
on the game. 

Gradually we are learning the fine points 
of this shooting at the little animal and 
bird targets that pop up out of the grass, 
one after the other, that stay in position 
for only five seconds, and that drop if hit 
been live 


iw 
is 


just as though they had game 
killed with a clean, sure hit. You will 
tice that these are just the things we hav: 


been preaching in Outrpoor Lire right along 
as constituting the basic principles of good 
rifle shooting, and the proper design of 
rifles for such shooting. 


HE shooter must keep his eyes ever- 

lastingly skinned for the appearance of 
the first target. It may pop up anywhere, 
front, right, or left, and at any distance 
from 20 to 50 yards. The instant it ap- 
pears he must bring up his rifle so that 
the sights align on it without delay. He 
must then stop the swing of the rifle as 
| soon as he can. It will be swinging up 


or down or right or left. Stop it and get 
a good trigger squeeze as quickly 
with the front sight squarely on the 
target. Aim just a trifle above the bot- 
tom of the target if you can, with sights 
adjusted as would be correct for shooting 
at a bullseye target at 50 yards. 

As soon as the first shot is fired watch 


as pos- 


sible, 


for the second to come up, butt of rifle held 


on the shoulder, muzzle dropped j 
slightly so you can see over it. As s 
as the second target pops up, shift the 
on to it, steady down and squeeze off, 
so on until the last of the five targets | 
been fired at. Don’t pay too much atte 
tion to the scorer calling the shot. Rat! 
try to remember those things that cau 
a hit, and those things that caused a 
so that you can improve your game 

We find that the best rifle for this ga 
is precisely the same rifle that we ha 
been recommending in this magazine 
the past many years—namely a mode: 
rife with modern stock and modern sig 
The old fashioned rifle with curved 1 
butt plate, low-combed stock, and bu 





Simple Facts About the New 
Rifle Game 


1. There are five targets, placed 


at equal intervals from 20 to 50 
yards from the shooter. They 
are of the size and shape of 
small game (gophers, crows, 
squirrels). 

2. Each target is exposed 


(pulled up by an official in charge 
of the elevating mechanism) for 
five seconds. Targets are exposed 
in immediate succession with no 
interval between them. Puller 
must vary order of targets’ ap- 
pearance so shooter does not 
know which target will be ex- 
posed next. 

3. Five shots for each 
constitutes one round. 


shooter 


4. Consult lead articles in the 
September issue for proposed 
regulations and for details of 


early experiments. 

>. The new game is backed by 
the National Rifle Association and 
by OUTDOOR LIFE. 

6. Equipment for the game to 
date is made by the X-Ring Prod- 


ucts Co., Peoria, Ill. 
7. See announcement on page 
46 about $500.00 prize contest for 


a name for the new sport. 














horn or Rocky Mountain rear 


get you very far. 

The comb of the stock is extremely 
portant. The function of the comb, 

u know, is to hold the eye steady in t 
line of aim. It does this when you pre 

ur cheek firmly against the ft side 
the comb, thus making the da head 
part of the rifle as it were. Now wl 
the shooter gets his comb exactly right 
soon finds that when he snuggles his che 
down just right to it his eye comes rig 
into line of aim. Then witl just a litt] 
more practice he finds that if he keeps 
eve on the target, and when Soy throws 
rifle to his face, his cheek strikes the cor 
at just the right place, his sights 


exactly on the target, and he does not ha 
to waste time poking around to get his 
aim on it. 
comb to the stock. 
modern rifles have 


All 


combs 


but a 


that are entirely 





What is needed is a thick, high 
very tew 




















cca rth 





too low and too thin. But this can be 

rrected on almost all rifles by lacing a 
Rowley cheek pad on the comb. This pad 
comes in three heights, 4%, %4, and 3¥ inch 
high, and it can be had for about $3 from 
any large sporting goods store. 


HERE is another most important func- 

tion of the comb that is very forcibly 
impressed on one as soon as he starts to 
play the new game; this is the stopping 
of the swing of the rifle after aim has been 
caught. Swing is best stopped by press- 
ing the cheek hard against the left side of 
the comb, and at the same time pressing the 
ball of the right thumb hard against the 
right side of the small of stock and for- 
ward part of the right side of the comb. 
This wedges the stock between the thumb 
and cheek, and stops the swing quickly. 
This is just another of those tricks the 
ld-timers learned in military rapid fire 


shooting. 


The face-comb-thumb position is most 


important. Get it right and let the posi- 
tion of the butt-plate on the shoulder take 
care of itself. If you are using a long, 
wide, flat butt-plate such as is provided on 
modern stocks, plenty of that plate will 
be in firm contact with the shoulder when 
the face-comb-thumb are right, and with- 
uit your paying any attention to it. If 
you are using one of the small butt-plates, 
or one of the old 1732 curved rifle butt- 
plates you will often find that when the 
face-comb-thumb position is right the butt- 
plate may not touch the shoulder at all, 
or only about % inch of it may be in con- 
tact with the shoulder in a most insecure 
manner—another strong reason why you 
should use a rifle with a modern stock. 
But don’t let the stock hinder you from 
getting to shooting right off. As with the 
comb, there is a cure for poor butts—the 
large flat recoil pad that slips over or 
laces on the butt. 

As has been the case for a great many 
years, every beginner has his own ideas 
as to sights, and the experienced shots 

d towards just one type. With the lim- 
ed shooting that 1 have done on this new 
game I should say that the same form of 

mn hunting sights that we have found 
est for all other kinds of shooting are 
best for this sport also, namely a Lyman 
type of aperture rear sight close to the 
ye, using the largest aperture without any 
up disc, and a gold or red square bead 

nt sight with rather large bead, such 

s the King square bead front sight. Bead 
ught to be about .8 to .9-inch square. A 
round bead would do, but I think that the 

uare bead will prove best. A flat top 

n rear sight with a rather large “U” 

tch would prove all right were it not 

the fact that none of these sights are 
made with ready sight adjustment to get 
ur rifle sighted in each day absolutely 
rrectly, and also if you shoot in the 
iorning with the sun shining on one side 
of such an open sight, and in the after- 
on with it shining on the other side, you 
will heartily wish the sight had a good 
wind-gauge on it, or else that you had used 
1 Lyman type rear sight which is not af- 
fected nearly as much by the light. 


ASIDE from the recreation and_ thrill, 
4 the greatest value in the new game 
is that it so perfectly prepares one for 
iunting with the rifle. Therefore I think 
that the shooter ought to use the same 

pe of rifle as he intends to use in hunt- 
ing. If you are going to use a lever ac- 
tion rifle in hunting by all means use it 
in this game. 

One of the most satisfactory rifles we 
have used here is the Winchester Model 
22, with Lyman No. 48 rear sight, and with 
a Rowley cheek pad laced on the stock. 
Cheek pad should be about % inch high 
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For general outdoor 
use this 6x30 model 
is favored by sports- 
men 


Get Close Up Views 
of Distant Game 


With a Bausch & Lomb Binocular you 





bring distant objects to your eyes with 


startling, close-up detail. You see the 
game before the game sees you. Superb 
optical construction. None finer here or 
abroad. Guaranteed. For hunting, fish- 
ing, traveling, yachting, field trials. All 
models described in free 32 page catalog. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. > [ N O C U LA RS 
743 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
; ; for HUNTING and 
The American Shotgun 
By Capt. Chas. Askins r) FLD SHOOTI Le 
Pub. 1910, revised 1928; 321 | 


p., illus. 7%x5%4x1 in 


Pi 
Regular price $2.00, special price $1.25 














Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obs« 


vations on past and present arms, const: 


tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on tl 


frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 

charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci Sight 

ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap Easily adjustable—able to 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, et take hard knocks and with 


every visual quality a good 

— - . sight should have. Only 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Marb_e’s Flexible Rear 

‘ Sight has the coil spring 

Mt. Morris, Ill. that returns it to shooting 

position when struck. Can Price, $4.00. 

ec folded down when not State makeand 
in use. model of gun 








| earenenecencemesiet te tenn ’< HUNTING 
ROAD MAPS, MARBLE SIGHTS 
eal tA e No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
Wh 


erever you plan to travel in the 7 
United States, Canada or Mexico, 
write us telling when and where you 
want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, necessary state road maps, 
marked with your best routes, illus- 
trated booklets of interesting vacation 
and historic spots, camp and hotel 
directories. Also a Conoco Passport, 
a small pocket folder, which intro- 
duces you to 18,000 Conoco stations 
and dealers and provides you with 
spaces to record your expenses. Con- 
tinental Oil Company operates this, 


or field sight you need, Marble’s make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 


























Sporting J Standard Front Sight. 
| Leaf Sight, Flat Top 1/16 or 3/32 te. ioe 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


j|| _ FREE! 


|} You will want our 
|| free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 






















TRA 
BUR 


America’s foremost free travel serv- Sv oe Sheard Gold Bead 
ice. Conoco Travel Bureau, Gompaases, ote. Des. Sight. Price, $1.50 
Denver, Colorado. Address ens of useful items for Marble’s Products are 
Department 14-A, “Stee Godan . sold by most good dealers 
te tod or ma’ ostpaid on re- 
ww ay ceipt of price. (A-89) 
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MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
a. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. a 
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00 In Prizes for Naming the 
~~ New Game-Target Rifle Sport 


$50 


Open to All—No Restrictions on Entry 


OUTDOOR LIFE announces total prizes of FOUR BIG PRIZES for a little brain-work on 


$500.00 in merchandise for naming the new the part of American sportsmen—besides the 

rifle sport which it is backing in cooperation honor of naming a game that promises to do for 

with the National Rifle Association. rifle shooting what Skeet has done for shotgun 

: shooting. Preliminary names like “Snap Shoot- 

Ist Prize -...........--.----- $300.00 ing,” “Plinking,” ‘Poodle Shooting” have been 

2nd Prize ......................$100.00 proposed, but they seem to fall short of the 
eR scicisnonsninsseccniinan $ 75.00 mark. 

I a ecneniecen nates The Judges will be C. B. Lister, Sec’y-Treas. Na- 


Read the article by Col. Townsend Whelen, the tional Rifle Association; Edward Cave, former editor 
of “Recreation”; E. I. LaBeaume, of the advertising 


’s » q i ifles a ‘ 
world’s foremost authority on rifles, 4 page agency Cross and LaBeaume, Inc.; W. A. Hale, of the 
44. Then think up a good name for this new, X-Ring Products Co.; and Harry McGuire, editor of 
exciting sport and send it in. OUTDOOR LIFE. 





etOSSeeeeseceeesseseeeeeeeeesesseees 


R ] ms ENTRANCE BLANK 
u es . 2&2 @& a Prize Editor, 


P OUTDOOR LIFE, 
, a Mt. Morris, Ill 
1 Use entry blank clipped from this page. No more than one name may be submitted on one Py Gies ~ i 
entry blank. Then write a statement—of comment or suggestion—on the new sport. This statement ° ees h i : 
may be long or short—it will be considered by the judges only in the case of a tie, or for deciding £ aie is my name for the new game- 
2nd, 3rd and 4th places. THE NAME ITSELF, NOT THE STATEMENT, IS MOST IMPORTANT. The _,s* a aw See 
statement may be put on a separate sheet attached to the entry blank if you choose. a 
d SR ee 
9 The winners will be announced in the December issue. a Herewith is a statement of comment or suggestion 
as on the new sport: 
3 No employee of OUTDOOR LIFE or of the National Rifle Association is eligible 
for a prize. - sasacensasseasiscbeesessuveusiiuienenanesss 
In case another name than one submitted by an entrant in this contest is finally 


chosen by the committee, THE FULL AMOUNT OF THE PRIZES WILL BE 
PAID TO THOSE ENTRANTS WHOSE NAMES THE JUDGES CONSIDER NEXT IN 


MERIT. In the event of a tie for any prize, equal prizes will be awarded to P 
the tying contestants. ras 
The prize-winners shall select the amount of the prizes in merchan- e Name. ......... a ea 
dise advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE. rg Senet Ads 
: ree ress . 
No entry will be considered which reaches the offices of OUT- rs 


DOOR LIFE, Mt. Morris, lilinois, after midnight, October 5, 1933. ms City and State . 
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shooter’s face. A little 
cheek pad may be 
necessary. The standard front sight (flat 

» black steel) does very well indeed. A 


ordinary 
experimenting in the 


for the 


aa bead might be a little better. This 
rife is heavy (9 pounds) and its very 
weight seems to make it steady down 
quicker than lighter rifles. But by the 
same token some men who are light in 
build and not very muscular find it fa- 
tiguing to handle so much weight. I wish 
that the Savage Arms Corp. made a .22 


caliber rifle with a stock on it exactly like 
hat on their model 23D Hornet rifle as 
it would be ideal for those who found the 
9-pound rifle too heavy. With such a rifle 
a Rowley cheek pad about % inch high 
ought to be about right. 


For the lever action tribe, the Marlin 
Model 39 rifle ought to be good, but its 
stock is very poor, and it will require a 


and also probably a 
flatten, 


very high cheek pad, 
recoil pad on the butt to lengthen, 
ind widen the butt-plate. 


For those who are used to the pump 
hotgun the Winchester model 61 rifle 
uught to prove splendid. Here we have 

mighty fine little slide action repeater 


with a most excellent stock, and with a 
g od open rear sight even if it is not ad- 
justable as it should be. It is a little light 
it is true. If one finds it too light lead 
wire might be bound into the depression 
between the barrel and the tubular maga- 
zine with electrician’s tape, and some holes 
bored under the butt-plate and these filled 


with fine bird shot and some grease run 
in to hold them in place. Some men will 
ot need any cheek pad with this stock, 
and others may find that one about % inch 


hieh is about right. If a club is going to 


equip itself for this kind of shooting I 
think that about half 


the rifles should be 
model 61 Winchester, and 
xlel 52 Winchester modified as suggested 
Something must be done for us older 
fellows who find it difficult to pick up the 
rgets quickly with iron sights. I am ap- 
particularly for fellows who like 
myself are well past the half century mark. 
My old are slow in picking up 
the targets with iron sights. We need the 
pe, and the telescope should be per- 
mitted in this game. It is no advantage 
hatever, I think, for the youngster with 
in fact it is a handicap to him 
therefore there should 
permitting it in any 
petition. The old-timer finds it fine 
except that he has to do a whole lot of 
ractice with it to be quick enough, and of 
rse his cheek pad must be much higher 


' ltr 
cal Ing 


eyes ites 


eves, 
weCAUSE 


it is slower, 
biection to 


r no ¢ 


to raise the comb to the line of aim, which 
h the scope is about 34 inch higher than 
ith iron sights. I have been using my 
Winchester model 52 rifle for this shoot- 
‘, and it is fitted with a 4-power Fecker 
inting scope with flat top post reticule 
1 Fecker Precision mountings, and the 
Rowley cheek pad is 34 inch high. I am 


etting on to it gradually, 
is going to make me 
ope shot with the 


and incidentally 
a much quicker 
rifle on game. 


[HE fellow that is to succeed at the 
new game wants to study his technique 


nd his tools just as he does in golf or 
eet, or any other game which so excel- 
tly combines movement, thrills, tech- 
ique, and science as this does. Sut I 
redict that gradually we are going to 
id the fellows who do best at it using 


ist same kind of shooting methods, 
nd just the same kind of a modern rifle 
at we have found to be best for all other 
forms of rifle shooting, particuiarly 
unting. Also I think that it will be 
found that the type of rifle that is best for 
this sport will also be the very best type 
for all those forms of hunting that  re- 
quire quick shooting, 


for 





| completely, 





half the | 
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Enjoy Cold Nights? IMMENSELY! 


Sleeping so fine in a 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN ROBE 


EST of all is a snug cabin with a lee 

window open. But anywhere—in a 
tent, lean-to, duck-hunting shanty, out 
in the open or on your own sleeping 
porch at home—how you do sleep in a 
famous ‘3 Star’ Woods. You relax so 
stretch out so freely, and 
your bedding is so roomy, draftproof, 
properly warm and delightfully light. 

You are zippered or buttoned snugly 
in between thick double-tube layers of 
Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl. Next to you, the softest, 
most durable pure wool kersey lining. 


WOODS MFG.CO., Ltd., 3310 Lake St.. 





Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


Outside, windproof and water repellent, 
a hygienic cover of special fabric. Wide 
down-filled underlap at foot and side. 
Harwood patent down equalizers. Guar- 
anteed to keep you warm in sub-zero 





Ventilation regulated as de- 
Hood when wanted. 


weather. 
sired. 


Large size, $62.50; medium size, $54.50 


In lighter weight, the Woods ‘2 Star.’ 
Large $55.50, medium, $46.50. Woods Robes 
interlined with wool batt at lower prices. 


From your dealer, or direct from us, delivery 
FREE. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folder show- 
ing all styles—FREE. Write today. 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


pliable, 


and d-<rable. 
horsehide—-s i x 


process 


““broken-in,”’ 
Will not scuff or tear. 
Large, blood-proof game pocket. 
fect for duck, 
Pants, cap and shirt to match. 
Trap shooting Coat, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. 


nothing 


guaranteed. Attractive 
catalog showing 
Mid-Western 


free 


ERE, 
LEATHER 


absolutely 





HUNTING 
GARMENTS 


hunter, is a proven 
Hunting Coat that is 
waterproof, soft and 
comfortable, light weight, tough 
Made of special buffed 
months waterproofing 
Dead marsh grass color gives 
weather-scarred appearance. 
Free arm action. 
Per- 
rabbit or bird hunting. 
Also 
Outing Jackets, 
Hunters report 
but highest praise. Satisfaction 
prices. Write for 
complete line of 
Clothes for Men 


brother 


Leather Shirt and 
Pants or Breeches 
to match 


Sport 


and Women. 


Manufacturers of quality leather 


goods for over 60 years 








If you have 
any form write for a FREE s 


day that you read this. 


DON’T BE CUT | 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. 


pile 3 in 
pce of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
Write today. E. R. 
PageCo.,2223-J Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 

















— — 
= Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


NEW ME 10D No heating is necessary. 


GUN tr | guns in ten minutes for 


Send for circular‘ 


0 








VAGE 


AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUNS 


a ALLA a 


Restores the finish on 5 $ 00 


What Gunsmiths Say’ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk Q-10, New Mcthcd Bldg. Bradford, Pa, 


Magnum 10 bores, 
carrying 2 ounces 
of shot, with about 
20 yards more range 









LUBRICATES, 















pouisnes than 12 bores. 410's 
PREVENTS chambered for the new 3- 
RUST | inch shell. 28, 20, 16 and 





12 bores. 
Send 5c stamp for Catalog 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


4 ri.ivozs 4 
ITHACA GUN CO 


ITHACA. MY USA 
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$49.25 


This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic 
this season will, in the near future, look back 


with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 
and 16 gauge. All standard barrel lengths; full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder and special 


skeet boring. Send for literature. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 502, Utica, N.Y. 
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Keen as @ razor— 
shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way ‘ 
through underbrush, sharpen- 

ing tent stakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, ete. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4%- 


‘ ith 
in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.25. Also w 
This Knife is just one item in the Rag Diy 


famous line of— 


MARBLES yquirment 


“*For Every Hour in the Open’ 


FREE! 


Youwilllwantourfree 
32-page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 

















Marble’s 

Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with stationary dial, 
Anecessityforeverysports- | postpaid, $1.25. No. 082, 
man. No. 181, price, 60c. with revolving dial, $1.50. 

Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A95) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
671 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 


Keeps matches alwaysdry 
and ready for instant use. 


— 








utts \ompensator 
12, 16, 20 ga. Shotguns 


Advantages quickly recognized by 


patterns without breaks 
or blows—even, killing pattern on 
every shot—provides your bag of 
game and leaves no cripples—one 
barrel with compensator and tubes 
every kind of shooting, 
skeet, traps, geese, quail, snipe, the 
equal of seven different barrels— 
tubes attached or detached in a 


shooters 
! 


covers 


moment. For 12, 16, 20 ga. guns, 
(single barrel) single shot, auto, 
repeating. Send for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Mad 


e to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; ro hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. / 
GOKEY COMPANY 





Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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As to the targets and range we have 
found no trouble at all. The targets that 
are being provided by the X-Ring people 
are proving entirely satisfactory, although 
the target man needs some 15 minutes prac- 
tice with them before he can operate them 
well. We have had no trouble at all from 


| bullets glancing from the ground, but I 


think that either the range should have a 
high hill back of it, a bullet stop behind 
the targets, say directly behind the 50-yard 
target, or else one should be able to con- 
trol all ground for 400 yards in rear of 
the targets. With these precautions you 
can play it in any farmer’s field that is 
fairly level. It is best if the grass be about 
8 to 10 inches long to hide the stakes that 
protect the firing mechanism; then the 
targets will appear exactly as though they 
popped up out of the grass. When you 
have five stakes sticking up in plain view 
you know exactly where to look for the 
targets to come up, and this robs the 
game of some of its fine training value, 
that is not knowing just where the targets 
will appear. 

I have always held that a trained rifle- 
man would be good at any kind of rifle 
shooting, and that target shooting helped 
tremendously to make a good game shot, 
in fact was absolutely necessary. I have 
often heard men remark that a target shot 
was not necessarily a good game shot. 
This I believe is not so at all, not if we 
define target shooting properly. As my 
readers know I have trained for many years 
in military target shooting. By a target 
shot I have always meant a man who was 
skilled not only in slow fire, but in snap 
shooting and rapid fire as well. Military 
target shooting always so trains a man. 
As soon as he becomes skilled in slow fire 
shooting he is advanced to rapid fire which 
also includes snap shooting (the first shot 
at rapid fire is always a snap shot). I 
find that all the rapid fire I used to do in 
military shooting has helped me tremend- 
ously at this new game. In fact it is not 
at all different from military rapid fire 
shooting except one has to watch for the 
appearance of each target in a different lo- 
cation. It is a beautiful game, an inter- 
esting, exciting game, and a hard game 
too. It is going to make the very finest 
kind of practical riflemen for either sport 
or war, and I am mighty keen for it. 


Field-Testing the .22 W.R.F. 
By H. B. Reagan 


HE .22 W.R.F., or .22 Remington 

Special, is the most powerful load 
available in the small bore rim-fire line. 
This cartridge may now be obtained with 
a velocity of approximately 1500 foot-sec- 
onds and a bullet energy of around 210 
foot-pounds. This step-up also increased 
the accuracy until it is now on a par with 
hunting ammunition for the .22 L.R. 


Testing this load in the field began 
with the use of rifles by three well-known 
makers, both repeater and single 
styles. The repeaters were quickly dis- 
carded because of their affinity for burst 
cases; to date, the single shot has shown 
no such weakness. 

The accuracy of this cartridge is such 
that average groups of 1% inches at 50 
yards are possible from machine rest, so 
I am advised by Col. Whelen. This is 
excellent for a small-game load. Per- 
sonally I find it sufficiently accurate to 
enable me to call my shots on vermin at 
distances up to 115 yards. This with ir 
sights and rest. More important yet 
the fact that my field notes show that 92 
per cent of the hits made on pests we 
within the vital areas. These notes cover 
almost a year of constant use of this loa 

The trajectory is naturally rather high, 
yet I find that a good hold will give 1 
a vital hit, even when an error of 10 to 
15 yards is made in range estimation. 

Due to its flat point the bullet of this 
cartridge is extremely well adapted to 
tearing flesh. The hollow-point, queerly 
enough, has not proved to be as quick 
killer as the solid ball, exc« pt on cotton- 
tail rabbits. On tender game like tl 
cottontail, this hollow-nose is decidedly 
destructive, frequently tearing away half 
the shoulder or head. For such game | 
much prefer the solid bullet. 

On jack rabbits and prairie dogs the 
open-point does not seem to impart tl 
shock that the solid ball does. These 
pests are not always knocked down by 
the former, unless shot through the head. 
On well placed shots the solid bullet has 
invariably anchored game on the spot. 

As an example, my notes show one jack 
hit just behind the foreleg, range 25 steps. 
He ran for 30 paces, stopped, sat up, and 
then collapsed. Exit of the hollow-point 
was so small that the hole was found only 
after diligent search. Another ran for a 
quarter of a mile after being literally tun- 
neled by the open-point, the bullet hav- 
ing entered just in front of the hip and 


shot 


left a thumb-sized hole in the chest at 
exit. Range was 73 paces. 
On the other hand I have found the 


solid ball to have been reliable in knock- 
ing down jacks even at such extreme 
ranges as 115 yards. On prairie dogs it 
always anchored, but would not knock 
them rolling unless shot through the head. 
Even the .22 Hornet will often fail to 
roll a dog shot through the body. On 
cottontails, either of the 22 W.R.F. bul- 
lets will quite often literally snatch them 
from the mouth of a burrow. My notes 
show that 88 per cent of the hits made 
on dogs and jacks were clean one-shot 
kills. 

The opinion I have formed after exten- 
sive use of the high-speed .22 W.R.F. 
is that it requires an extremely well con- 
structed and tightly breeched rifle to han- 





The two mushroomed bullets, second and third from left, are almost identical in shape; 
the side view of the one on the left gives an idea of how the other looks from the same 
angle. One of these hollow-point bullets was taken from the shoulder of a prairie dog 
after passing through the shoulders of two others; the other passed through the hips of 
two jack rabbits and entered the hips of athird. Compare the match grade .22 L. R. 


bullet in the center with the two fat-pointed .22 W. R. F. bullets. 


The cut-away 


cartridges on each end show how the .22 W. R. F. bullets look when “at home” 
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dle it safely; that in such a gun, with 
proper sights, the effective range for calm 
days is 115 yards; that consistent kills 
may be expected on dogs and jacks when 
e bullet is well placed; that I can aver- 
ce 50 per cent more kills per box of 
1unition than I can with the long rifle 


high-speed; that the solid bullet has a 
slight advantage over the open-point in 
uracy and in paralyzing shock effect; 


hat the accuracy is sufficient to permit 
reliable placing of the bullet with good 
holding; and that the trajectory is flat 
enough to overcome small errors in range 
estimation. 


The .22 W.R.F. 


is coming into its own. 
Hoppe Wins Palma Match 
coveted trophy of the great Palma 


HE cove 
Ee dividual Match, well known and 


sought by every ambitious Eastern Small- 
Bore Shooter, was won this year by Mr. | 
Frank C. Hoppe. 


Mr. Hoppe, who is president of Frank 
A. Hoppe, Inc., manufacturers of the 
Hoppe’s gun cleaning products, won first 





Frank C. Hoppe of Philadelphia, winner 
of the Palma Individual Match at Sea 
Girt 


place in this match with a perfect score 
of 225 x 225. It was the only perfect 
score among 89 contestants in the Twelfth 
\nnual Championship matches at Sea 
Girt, June 30-July 4, at Sea Girt, N. J. 

Although he has followed the sport for 
this was his first attempt at Cham- 
pionship matches, which makes his score 
a more enviable one. 

Mr. Hoppe, a member of the Frankford 
\rsenal Rifle Club, Philadelphia, shot the 
entire tournament while at Sea Girt, win- 
ning high places in the various matches. 
In the grand aggregate he won fifth place 
h a total score of 1093 x 1125. 


+t 


The Ideal .22 Repeater 
By Matt Pratt 
and varied are the .22 caliber 


\ yr Y ¢ "re. 

4 peaters on the market today, and 
while pee of them are good and some are 
better, yet none of them can qualify in my 
estimation as the ideal .22 caliber repeater. 
In other words, “there ain’t no such animal.” 
lama crank, and perhaps you will agree 
with me in that respect at least, when you 
have read the whole of this article. 


- 
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LYMAN IVORY 
and GOLD BEADS 


oN > What Luck?” ae 


(“ LIGHTS yt) 
| CANT HIT EM 





Sn 


Le 





Improved es 04 : 

—even le a4 

effect « eth J 5B 

flat f : Reversible front 
vents 31 ‘Try one of these Lyman ivory Bead Fa 
lel Y¥ront sights - OK im any light" Brew .pajest- 
Not only the experienced shooter, but the wise shooter prefers 








Designed for the gu 


—by experts who intim: 
mands of the shooters. 
hunting or target 
If replacing factory or 


gun, its model number 





NEW No. 2! 
NOW READY. 
illustrated, 
cents, 


CATALOG 
64 Pages 


Price 10 85 West Street, 


is of today 
itely 

To do youl 
shooting use Lyman 
and rear sights adapted to your particular gun. 
open 
the make 


nd caliber. 


for full information giving 







THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn, 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


or yesterday 
know the de- 
best when 
front 


sights write us 





of your 


fee Rem. 3% 

4; Stevens 
; wink 59, 60, 
Iver Johnson =. 
2X; We ste rn Field, Elev. 
and windage adjust, $2.00. 
Tap and drill 50c, 


55 designed 
34; Sava 
65, 66 
Spring. 










301 


For Savage 99 
lever rifles. Elev. 
and windage adj. 
£650 with dise. 






At right: 38 Receiver 
Ss t for Win., Mar 
action 
Sighting 


Ret lever 
ot 0. 


di 90c, 
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TWO LEADERS 


The 
Oneida 


An _all-rubber 
shoe; just the thing for tramping 










15-inch hunting 
over wet ground, or on snowy days. 
Light in weight yet made of special 
Comfortable width 


eco 0 0 09 


tough rubber. 
for wearing with wool socks; 
snug-fitting and shapely. 
Choice of regular sole or 
cleated sole. 


The 
Gameluck 


Popular with guides and hunters. 
Rubber bottom for dry, warm feet, 
leather top to protect the legs. 
Light and comfortable—yet built 
to stand rough treatment. Long- 
wearing, non-slipping, vulcanized 
crepe rubber sole with medium 
heel. Special quality black or tan 
rubber bottom with full grain 
tan leather top and gusset. 


12- and 16-inch heights. 


FREE! Illustrated folder showing 
and other styles of strong. 
BALL-BAND 


for sportsmen. 


these 


rugged footwear 





Look for © the Red Ball 


BALL-BAND 


| MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


Well, here’s my idea of the ideal .22 
caliber repeater: Lever action; 24-inch | 
octagon barrel; tubular magazine full 


length of barrel; take-down; man-sized 


494 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


















INSIST ON 
THE GENUINE 


aad onsider wear and 
comfort when you 
buy a Brown’s Beach Jacket. Avoid imi- 
tations by seeing the name on collar label 
and on snap fasteners. A ‘‘Brown’s” 
gives you double the wear—double 
the comfort, yet its cost varies little 
from substitutes. The rugged Anit-in 
wool fleece construction always keeps 
you warm and dry. The patented 
weave can’t ravel—won’t ‘‘bind’’ 
thearms. For over 30 years Brown’ 8 
Beach Jackets have given 
double their money’s worth in 
warmth and health protec- 
tion. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Brown’s, mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Four Styles in Vests and 
Coats. Sizes 34 “— 





























BEACH 
JACKETS 


MADE ONLY BY 
BROWN 'S BEACH JACKETCO, 
_WORCESTER, Mass. REG v S PAT OFF 


BROWN’ s BEACH JACKET co. 
Dept. L-10, Worcester, Mass. 
0 Please send your "free booklet of styles. I am 
interested in Jackets as checked below:— 
0 Coat with collar O Vest with V neck 
() Coat without collar 1) Vest with square neck 
My size is...... (sizes 34 to 50). My dealer’s name is 
My name......... 
I See 
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The 


pistol grip stock; weight 6 pounds. 

Why a lever action? I risk the wrath 
of all the bolt addicts by stating that the 
bolt is too slow and, what is more to the 
point, inconvenient. no reason for a 
bolt n in a .22. My knowledge of 
pressures, very limited, but cannot 
l action be made entirely safe for 


| -speed 22 


acti 
etc... is 
a itever 
even the highest s] 
caliber cartridges? The lever action is at 
present used on cartridges more powerful 
than the .22 high-speed. Now for the pump 
Most of them are too wobbly to 


. ‘ 
spec ot hig 


action: 


suit me, and I prefer a solid forearm. 
Enough said to eliminate the slide action, 
and the autoloading action need not even 


be considered. 

Why a hammerless? Long have I been 
addicted to visible hammer guns. But | 
am about to become converted, especially 
when | think of high-speed cartridges, for 
in a hammerless action, even if a shell 
hould burst, the shooter’s face and eyes 

e protected. And a hammerless can make 
a beautiful gun. Yes, a feller wants a gun 
that is pleasing to the eye. 

Now for the barrel: 24 in hes, of course, 


in the ideal 22 repeater; and octagon 
looks much better than the round barrel. 
Yes, for looks alone | preter the octagon 


barrel. 

Why a full-length tubular magazine? I 
don’t like to have to load up every few 
minutes, and the more cartridges a maga- 
zine will hold the better it suits me. A 
tubular magazine is also easier to load than 
a clip magazine. Of course, it is easy to 
carry a spare clip and insert it when the 
first one is dry, but it has to be loaded, 
anyway. 


HE gun, to be ideal, should of 

be take-down, with action parts easily 
removable for cleaning from the breech; 
and by all means the action should be 
smooth and reliable, and incapable’ of 
being jammed by a partial movement of 
the lever. 


course 


Of course the ideal .22 caliber repeater 
should have a man-sized stock, with pistol 
grip, and the butt plate set on at the 
proper angle. The forearm and buttstock 


should be oil finished, and the gun should 
weigh 6 pounds, so that it can be held rea- 
sonably steady. 

Now for accessories and refinements: A 


gold-bead front sight, ys-inch bead, with 
flat surface to the eye (obvious reason). 
An aperture rear sight, to fit on the ex- 


treme rear of the receiver (but by all means 
don’t put one on the tang, that’s where the 
safety belongs—under your thumb), and a 
rear barrel sight of the folding-leaf variety, 
so that the leaf can be folded down when 
using the receiver sight. Also, this rear 
barrel sight should have an elevator slide. 
This comprises the sighting equipment; but 
no doubt the two rear sights, as well as the 
entire rifle, are yet to be made. 

I think the .22 long rifle cartridge, 
regular and high-speed, is worthy of a 
rifle like this; for while the action should 
be such as to handle all lengths of the .22 
cartridge (some shooters just will use 
shorts) yet only long rifles should be used. 
The slightest deviation from the above 
specifications, and the rifle could not qual- 
ify as my ideal. 

There, gentlemen, is my idea of the ideal 
.22 caliber repeater. Now will some pro- 
gressive manufacturer step forward and 
build it? 


both 


Ideal .22 


Repea ler, 


Cattleman Votes for Old 
W inchesters 
,DITOR Outdoor Life:—I believe this 
fellow Chauncey Thomas knows more 
about appropriate guns than any one I have 
read. This article “Toy, Tools, Weapons,” 
in your June issue hits the nail on 
head. 

[ live on a ranch, and carry an old 1895 
Winchester under my leg when riding. | 
have found no gun that is as thin under 
my leg as Winchesters—especially the 
1894— if you want a gun of average power. 
The gun that has knots and _ swells 
oesn't come out of a scabbard well when 
it gets set under your stirrup leather, and 
you want simple iron sights with few ad- 
justments for this range work. The big 
clumsy shotgun stock is not as suitable to 
the range man as the slimmer stock. 

Tex. G. F. Stewart. 


NewAécA Goods 


Folder On Winchester Model 54 Rifle 
Arms Co. have 


t '- Winchester Repeating 1 
just prepared a new folder on their Model 
54 bolt action rifle. It is the most comprehensive 
ircular on a fle that we have 
seen unt of most 
practical n that will be of use to users 
of this rifle in all its calibers It covers in full 
the mechanism of the rifle, sights, stock, character- 
istics and ballistics of all adapted to 
it, and the game they are best suited for, angles 


of eles 


the 





d 





! informative cire 


issued, giving a great am 


informati 
cartridges a 


ition, practical rules for sight adjustment, 


point blank range, methods of acquiring a high 
degree of marksmanship with the rifle, and ac- 
curacy targets and figures. It contains most use- 

formation on the Hornet rifle and cartridge 





ve obtained a supply of these circulars and 


readers if they 


will be glad to send them to our 
will enclose a postage stamp and print their 
name and address on their letter 
We also take this opportunity to remark that 
there are excellent folders of a similar nature on 
all of our more modern rifles, that is the types of 
fles that we recommend to our readers. These 
folders are always sent by us to those of our cor 
1 who ihout these 


respondents inquire rifles, and 
this service is a part of the most efficient Query 
Service that Ourpoor Litre has put 


the past rs We 


into eftect in 


few years. 


Fecker 4-Power 10-in. Hunting Telescope Sight 


¥ is the most convenient and compact 
hunting telescope sight that we have seer 
The tube is 3%4 inch in diameter, and 10.75 inches 
long, eyepiece 5 inch, and objective inch in 


diameters, and 
approximately 
flat toy 
mmended for 


magnifies to four 
100 yards is 
can be had with crosswire or 
reticules, the latter 
hunting It is furnished with Fecker micron 
eter mountings, and is intended to be mounte 
action rifles with rear mount on the re 
bridge, and front receiver ring 
breech of the It is also perfectly adapted 
to the Winchester single shot and Stevens sing] 
shot rifles, and to the Model 99 RS rifle 
It can also be had with 16 or 18-inch tube f 
rifles having long receivers where it 
desired to place both mounts on the barrel. WI 
intended mainly for small game 
it could also be used on a me rifle 
the shooter will guard its mounti from dan 
age, and where the sliding forward of the tulx 
shot is not objected to. Its particular 
any rifle lies in the fact that it is 
extremely compact, and that its mountings permit 
of almost instant accurate adjustment to bring 
the point of aim and center of impact to coincide 
at any listance with any ammunition, a thing 
that is not possible with the usual big-game hunt- 
ing telescope sight and without much 


diameter. It 
the field of 
15 feet It 


view at 
being rece 
, 
on bolt 


ceiver mount on 


barrel 
Savage 
ise on 


varmint rifles 





where 








ngs 


ifter each 


advantage on 


mounting 
li’ 
OF « 


trial and error shooting.—T 
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gratis from 
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mail, only a 
centage being published Write separate 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Si 

contained in catalogs readily obtain¢ 
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Stevens 417% Ideal For Its Purpose 
Edit Knowing that you think well of the 
caliber Stevens for an all-around gar rifle, I 
that you will understand n 
I used to have a .25 St I ! 
t 15 1 nths a Now | 
f the new No. 417 W t Hill 
Stevens nd w I ! t 
1 Lyman 438 scope f t do 1 
that t ammunition makers wi t s 
1 high-speed type of .2 St 
I t see why they should hold I 
longer, now that the strong new St 
< le 7 ‘re are or ly ti € , ¥ rr 
x T st 
ed F t 
that t f high-speed load I he | 
ington brand the .22 W. R. F. w 1 ) 
to 1 foot-seconds, wl S 
i f the long le, , 
it be keh to boost the .25 §S t 
‘ s 1 have it 7 t S S 
\ un editors te $ t 
5 I 1 the more dar b 
I nderstand that B i 
‘ tridge can be given m 
> W. R. F., in spite of that. O i W 
m that the 25 Stevens could |! giver l 
peed than the .22 W. R. F. was 
If the latter it 1500, was no more dang 
than the long rifle at 1 ), th V ta 
St s at 1350 or 1400? At 1400 it would t 
ised only about 18 per cent f 1 11 
W ldn’t that give about 285 pounds muzzle er 
‘ nd cut the trajectory down to that of th 
high-speed long rifle? 

I realize mighty well that the Hornet is f 
superior to what the high-speed 5 Stevens w 
be, but if I had a Hornet rifle I 1 not I 
a pe, for I’d have to buy 1 1 ling tnt 
I'll tly appreciate your bout 


B. W., M 


Stevens high-speed.—S. 


Answer I 


cartridge, 


have a Stevens Ideal rifle for the 


Ss rim-fire 
































fine little gun, particular sim I a new 
modern stock with a high comb f pe use f 
t, and put a gunsling on it It } 1 Lymar 
438 € and shoots sple i} A W I t 
Western, or Remington ammu hoot 
three makes with exactly the s ju 
ment he new Walnut Hill N 417 f 
course a much superior rifle r t 
old Ideal, and I heartily appr I 
If you can, I should strongly advise y to t 
the Lyman 438 scope with the new click mi 
eter rear mount which costs 7 It t 
t efficient and convenient. Al the stock 
the 41714 is of course correct for iron sight 

1 u need a much higher com! steady aim 
wit S Therefore get a R cheek l 
M4 h high, and lace it on the This costs 
$3.25 at any large sporting ls store If 
cannot afford one, take a eg 1 1 k at one, and 
make one for yourself with ither and a shoe 
la 

I have talked to both the business men and 
the ballistic engineers of all the irtridge com- 
panies about high-speed ids f tl 5 
otev s There is no trouble at ll al it devel- 
oping such a cartridge for the Stevens N 417 

1 Nos. 418 and 418% rifles be ise these rifles 

ng enough for such a cartridge, but the 

development cost of such a cartridge the ex- 
| ntal work would cost between $10,000 and 
$20,000. Some of the cartridge companies state 
that their annual sales for this cartridge are not 
high enough to justify the expenditure of a 
1 lopment cost. Others state that they are 
afraid that a high-speed cartridge w 1 sult in 
a number of accidents with th Id ind weake 
rifles that are not in good condition Such acci 
lents are very costly. I recently was called in 
as expert witness in a case for one of the car 
tridge companies, involving an accident with a 
rim-fire cartridge, which cost the cartridge com- 


pany $20,000. 

I have not pressed the matter very 
because I have thought that the little .2 
rim-fire cartridge was mighty good just as it is 
It is powerful enough for most small game, for 


strongly 





5 Stevens 


























grouse, squirrels, turkeys, and for woodchucks. 
It is real ideal for squirrels, turkeys, and 
grouse as it is not so powerful that it will blow 
these animals and birds all to pieces and render 
them nfit for the table, as it would be if it were 
made in high-speed. It will be satisfactory on 
woodchuck only for head and chest shots, and if 

were made in high-speed type it would still 
only be satisfactory for such placed shots. All 
thre makes of this cartridge mentioned above 
will shoot steadily into a three-inch circle at 100 

s which is really excellent for such a car- 
t In fact, based on previous experience, 
W nnot expect better accuracy than this in any 
inside-lubricated rim-fire cartridge. Now a rifle 
that ¢ 1 three inches at 100 yards is only 
suitable for sure hits up to that distance. That 
is, with no rifle can you be absolutely sure of a 
clean, certain kill on small game at a distan 
] tl tl : h the rifle will group in 
tl es tory of the present car 
tridg s flat with a little careful esti 
mate of - ' nsure hits up to 100 yards, 

that really a flatter trajectory, while it would 
be a slight advantage, is really not vitally neces 
sary The trajectory is now almost flat enough 
f t distance at which small game can be hit 
by reason of the accuracy. 

This little cartridge is the only really satis- 
factory killing small game cartridge that will not 
blow small game all to pieces. Much has been 
written about the long rifle high-speed cartridges 

1 the > W. R. F., but when it comes right 
d it tual facts they lack a lot of being satis- 
fact ind humane in their killing power on small 
game less they have hollow-point bullets, and 
if tl have these bullets they blow up the small 
game pretty badly. I think that the cartridge is 
now a very fine and useful one, and I hope our 
cartrid companies will continue to make it in its 
present fine quality, 1 that our rifle makers 
will continue to turn out fine rifles for it. The 
Stevens No. 417% rifle taking it all in all is cer- 
ta the ideal squirrel rifle at present.—7. W. 

The Elk 
(Continued from page 12) 
paradise that was known in the whole 
world 200 years ago. As usual, we 
had to eat the apple; come easy go easy. 
We are nothing more than a _ second 
Europe now, except our people are a bit 


more mixed, a little harder to handle than 
those of any nation in Europe. Ireland 
was a province of poachers, and they came 
to this country rather than be sent to 
some penal island; England sent us all 
the lads who knew how to net game and 
had no regard for game laws; all the Ger- 
mans who had a love of adventure came 
to this country, each with his double shot- 
gun and Jager rifle; Italy sent her tribe 
of bandits who once regularly carried men 
off into the mountains for ransom—Mexico 
sent us peons who to this day lack the in- 
telligence of Apache Indians; Africa sent 
us a few millions of her most inferior 
class of blacks—and we are trying to mix 
them all up and make a great nation of 
them. We have Home land of wonder- 
ful resources, a land where Indian heaven 
and hunter’s heaven was just a little 
farther on to the west, for the Genus 
homo, and in my opinion it was a damned 
poor trade. It is conc eivable that if we'd 


had the immigration laws 150 years ago 
that we have today, the United States 
would contain no more than 50 million 


people, but every boy who reached the age 
of 21 would know that he had “160 acres 
of good land and a mule team” waiting 
for him, and the elk would still be drink- 
ing from the Mississippi River 

Though it is maintained that at one 
time elk existed everywhere from the 
Alleghenies to the Pacific, yet in the life 
of a backwoodsman, like Daniel Boone, 
little will be said of elk shooting. Prob- 
ably between the Indians and white men 
the giant deer were killed off at a very 
early day. I remember a story related 
by an early governor of Illinois, John R. 
Reynolds, in a book, “My Own Life and 
Times,” concerning a Kentucky hunter 
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who had traversed the adjacent territory 
of Illinois. He told his home folks of 
southern Illinois, of the timber that grew 
150 feet tall, standing so close that a 
broad-shouldered man had to turn from 
side to side to get through. Then he 
told of the elk, larger than cattle, with 
horns six feet long and six feet wide 
living everywhere in that land of m ighty 
t 


trees. Somebody interrupted with the 


query, “How did them elk get through 
that timber?” “That,” returned the story 
teller, “was their own danged lookout. 


A! L of which might indicate there were 
plenty of elk in Illinois in 1790, 
though I am pretty well convinced that 
all were gone by 1810. My grandfather 


moved from Kentucky to Illinois in 1820, 
for the sake of big game hunting. He 
was a deer and bear hunter but I never 
heard of his having killed an elk. It 
seems probable that it took the elk far 
longer to acquire wariness and fear of 
men than it did the deer. Changes in 


the animal are taking place even to this 

day. Hornaday, whose big game experi- 
place thirty to forty years ago, 
that there is no great credit in stalk- 
ing and killing an elk, for the great deer 
wild like white-tails, but permit 
a close approach, and even when startled 
are liable to turn and look back. Dave 
Messenger, who was the next thing to a 
professional elk hunter, shooting them to 
supply mining and other camps, says the 
same thing—elk were not difficult to bag 
thirty years ago. But Elmer Keith, whose 
xperiences are those of a guide and big 
me hunter of today, declares that elk 
ming very wary, that they never 
stop to look back, and that, having winded 


ences took 


Says 


are not 


Oo 
a 


are bece 


you, they may keep traveling for fifteen 
miles, never breaking a trot. Mr. Mes- 
senger says that an elk’s nose is mostly 
in his ears and his eyes, but Keith avers 


that an elk can wind you a half mile or 
more, and if they ever do, you will never 
him stop to 


see that elk, much 


less see 


look back. He mentions another thing 
that will seem queer to most of us, since 
he declares that he has smeiled elk him- 
self at a quarter of a mile, frequently 
finding them by their scent. 


We might conclude that the elk of an 
early day were not much afraid of any- 
thing. They were in a way kings of the 
Mountain lions would kill fawns, 
of course, if they could find them separate 
from the herd, but the elk was a herd 
animal, almost as gregarious as cattle, 
and the herds were a great 
against natural enemies other than man. 
Therefore when the pioneer and his long 
rifle appeared the giant deer moved out 
f his way reluctantly, permitting the 
pick his beast and hit it where 
Thus the log-cabin man was 
Indian fighter and a big-game 
shooter, cultivating his truck patch only 
in spare time, and the Indian and the elk 
didn’t last long, not in the woods country. 
In Nebraska, about thirty years ago, a 
ranch woman, living on the Niobrara 
River in the north end of the state, 





defense 


first an 


pointed out to me a long, sloping ridge, 
down which she had counted twenty-seven 
elk, traveling single file. The lady was 
fifty to sixty years old, and it may have 
been forty years before when she saw 
those elk, say in the sixties. Dave Mes- 


a hunter from boyhood, now well 
past seventy, mentions that in his day elk 
horns were found all about over the west- 
ern prairies, but few elk were seen except 
in the foothills. However the name elk 
remains to perpetuate the memory of a 
once common plains animal, for through- 


senger, 


out Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, we find his name, Elk River, the 
Elkhorn, Elk Creek, Elk City, and many 
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more. No doubt the elk were there when 
the country was settled aiter the Civil 
War. 

ww ULTURE has been responsible 
4 for the extinction of the elk except 
in his final refuge in the mountains. 
Hornaday mentions that elk were never 
known to remain in a plowed country, 


and we might add that no law would per- 
mit a beast to exist which carried 500 
pounds of good meat on his hoofs, and 
men were hungry. Agriculture finished 
him, all the way, and everywhere. Agri- 
culture is now trying to finish the job, 
in the shape of sheepmen and sheepherd- 
ers, high up in the mountains in the elk’s 
summer home. The Government bureaus 


and authorities are having a whale of a 
hard time of it. A sentimental public 
asks that the elk be preserved; agricul- 


ture demands that the elk be exterminated 
infernal nuisance. The Govern- 


as an n 
ment is setting aside preserves wherein 
the elk can find refuge in winter and even 
be fed. On the other hand, here is what 


Keith says ot the Bureau of Forestry: 

“The Forestry outfit is steadily ruining 
more and more of our country with their 
damned roads, and the flocks of sheep 


that follow them. Two sheep camps on 
the Lochsa last spring killed nineteen 
bear just to get rid of them. I admire 
Harry McGuire's stand; it is the truth 
as I have reason to know. Right here 


on the North Fork of the Salmon is some 
fine elk country, but the Forest Service 
allows several bands of sheep in here 
every summer and their camp tenders live 
on elk meat, while shooting all the bears 
they can, never using the meat, and the 
hides are worthless at that time. There 
are some elk here but they never increase, 
getting fewer all the time, the sheep 
destroying their winter pasture. A short 
time ago the Forest Service got the 
poison bug in their bonnets, putting salted 
and poisoned lard up in the trees tor 
porcupines. Porcupines, squirrels and 
martins cut it down, and the elk got it.” 

All humanity is a bit queer. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
do not care a whoop about sheep, but the 
one sheepman bids fair to have his way. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine men want 
the elk herd preserved, and only one 
sheepman wants it killed off, yet he will 
probably have his way. Six million hunt- 
ers in the United States are friends of 
the elk, and only a hundred are friends 
of the sheep, yet the sheepmen will win 
with government help. As for the wolt 
poisoners and the bear poisoners and the 
elk poisoners—they ought to try to live 
just as long as they can among home 
folks, the Government conservation bu- 
reaus—for it is a sure thing that hell will 
never permit them to enter. 


OST of us know a good deal about 

the appearance of the elk and very 
little of his habits. However, the appear- 
ance of an elk in captivity doesn’t do him 
justice. He looks high in the rump, high 
in the shoulders, swaybacked, potbellied, 
and ewe-necked. A wild elk, accustomed 
to an active life foraging for himself, is 
a different beast, not slouching, but high- 
headed, proud in his carriage, with a 
defiant attitude that has lasted all the 
years during which he has had to run the 
gantlet of man and his rifle. Even the 
photos of wild elk as taken in Jackson’s 
Hole by S. N. Leek and others indicate 
a picturesque beauty never shown by an 
elk in a pen. 

Like all the deer tribe, a bull elk is at 
his best only in the fall of the year. 
Without horns or with his antlers in the 
velvet he is humble, bashful, conscious of 
not being fully dressed, something like 
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a country boy who has to appear before 
some beribboned lass barefoot. He sheds 
his horns in February or March, begins 
to renew them at once, and by August the 
antlers are full grown, whereupon he 
scrapes off the velvet, and then steps out 
like a knight in armor. Hornaday de- 
scribes him as now being highly danger- 
ous if in confinement, and nobody has any 


business in an enclosure with him. If he 
does attack ordinary punishment only 
arouses his temper. He is then some- 


thing like a “mad” bull and the more he 
is hurt the madder he gets. I remember 
once when at rifle target practice in a 
pasture that a half breed Jersey bull 
treed me on a straw stack. He couldn't 
climb the stack but he wouldn't quit try- 
ing. Finally 1 threw the hatchet I had at 
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™ To hear the elk’s wild bugling, now 


coming sweet and clear’ 


him, causing it to turn so that the edge 
struck and cut a gash in his back. Then 
I thought that scoundrel would climb the 
straw stack anyhow. Turned the rifle on 
him and nicked his tail; he kept trying 
to turn to see what had happened to his 
tail, forgot about me and went away. 
Hornaday says the horn shedding of all 
deer is a provision of nature intended to 
save the calves from the “old man” until 
they get big enough to keep out of his 
way. Keith describes a wounded bull elk 
as one of the most dangerous animals. 


HE elk is not naturally a migratory 

animal, as the buffalo was, and as the 
Barren Ground caribou now is. He is 
migratory to a certain extent, but that has 
been forced on him by locality and the 
requirements of food and safety. He 
summers high up in the mountains near 
timber line, where the young are brought 
forth, where the antlers are grown, where 
flies are fewer, where people do not exist, 
except the wandering sheepherder. The 
heavy mountain snows of winter drive 
him down into the valleys, where, if elk 
are to continue to exist, grounds must be 
maintained unpastured for his winter’s 
subsistence. If the cattle and the sheep 
are to be permitted to graze off his win- 
ter pasture, then from year to year a re- 





duction of the elk herds will be noted 
The only recourse other than to maintain 
winter pasture grounds untouched b 
stock, is winter feeding, at best limits 
and uncertain. Therefore, in the end, it 
nust be either sheep or elk, whicheve 
the American public appreciates the most. 
The sheepmen are active enemies, th: 
sportsmen inactive friends, and the differ 


ence, heretofore, has not been of gr 
consequence to the elk. 

[ have always wanted to know about 
things and when I couldn't learn in a 
other way, I asked somebody. When a 
small boy at the circus I asked an 


tendant if the wildcat would scratch me. 
He said it wouldn't if I kept away from 
the cage, and he was there to see that | 
did. That hasn’t stopped me from aski1 

questions. Among the things I want: 

to know about elk was how he rested, on 
his side like a cow or a horse, or wit! 
his legs under him the same as 
deer when anticipating danger 

wished to know how he got to his feet 
when he wasn’t scared, hind feet fir 

like a cow or front feet first like a horse. 
Then I must know how he ran when 
jumped, whether in great bounds like a 
deer or in a gallop, increasing in speed as 
a wild horse does. Further, How does he 
carry his great horns when dashing 
through thick timber—pictures indicated 
that he trotted along with antlers erect, 
but I doubted that, if the timber were 
thick and he was alarmed. Again I was 
keen to know how the big fellows fought, 
presuming it was with antler thrusts like 
a buck deer. Lastly, how about that 
bugling? Could it be imitated the same 
as moose are called with a moose horn: 


\KING up the last first, Hornaday 
& says the bugling of an elk is like an 
English locomotive whistle, a_ shrill 
shriek, sliding down the scale into a 
terrific bawl. However Elmer Keith, who 
lives among the elk, says: “The bugling 
starts at a low key, much like blowing 
into a large shotgun shell, only coarser 
and louder, then changes into a higher 
key, of about equal length as the first 
note, followed by a short, sharp note at 
a still higher key, ending with a grunt.” 
He describes the bugling as the most 
musical sound ever made by a wild ani- 
mal, and says that it can be heard a long 
distance, but is hard to locate, the bulls 
usually being in heavy cover. In the 
early running season the elk bugles a I 
calling the cows and challenging rivals. 
Like the moose, elk can be called by i: ll- 
tating their bugling with a call made 
from a section of fish pole, 16 inches long, 
hand cupped over one end. 
About the fighting, according to Keith 
bull with a band of cows tries to whip 
everything that comes near them. “I have 
seen them fight often, and it is not like 
buck deer fighting. A bull will call and 
be answered, then the two begin workine 
together, bugling as they come. In sight 
they go to it with a savage charge, hair 


all turned the wrong way, striking full 
tilt, each trying to push the other over 
backwards. This doesn’t last long, for 


most of their execution is done in a dif- 
ferent way. Now they quit horning and 
stand on their hind legs, noses high in 
the air, horns laid back, and from this 
position they strike with their front feet 
They fight like hell, and I have dressed 
several that had most of the ribs on one 
side broken and healed, others with 
broken shoulders. The blow of an elk’s 
big front foot is far worse than the kick 
of a mule. It is only when one has been 
knocked over and attempts to run that 
the horns are again brought into play.” 
A knockdown appears to be equal to a 
knock-out in an elk fight. 
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S TO my curiosity concerning the way 
an elk gets to his feet when alarmed, 
or when undisturbed, Mr. Messenger 
says: “As long as I have hunted, up to 
last summer I couldn’t have answered 
question about how they get to their feet, 
because they were always up so quick, 
same as a deer, except they jump about 
three times as high, and are a beautiful 
animal in motion. But last summer | 
watched one in a park and she got up on 
her front feet first.” On the other hand, 
Elmer Keith says that when not in a 
hurry they get up hind feet first like a 
cow. That is that 

I am surprised that an elk can and does 
jump so high, for a buck deer is some 
jumper himself. I once saw a_ white- 
tailed buck in the circus, led around raed 
a rope attached to his horns, and he 
topped bars that they said were twelve 
feet high. About the startling beauty of 
an elk in that first magnificent bound I 
haven't the least doubt, nor that he ap- 
peared to go into the air three times as 
high as a deer. Anyway, I once saw a 
buck deer down in south Texas that 
cleared cactus and white brush seven 
feet high with every bound. I shot at 
him on the third bound with a Savage 
250 rifle, and that was the last jump he 
made, but I never did get him. 

Now about the carriage of a bull elk’s 
horns as he goes tearing off through the 
woods. If it is a deer, very likely the 
hunter will remember tossing horns and 
waving tail, but the elk raises his nose 
and throws his horns fairly along his 
back, and though he makes plenty of 
noise striking limbs and small trees, he 
can get through a very small opening. 


Rainy Day Ducks 
(Continued from page 21) 


get in your face. And the trees were 





pretty much in a line, so that ducks flying | 


in toward us, circling over in back, had 
plenty of chance to see us. Our decoys 
didn’t attract many to close range. The 
wooden decoys were too close to the shore 
and too far from us, but we soon discov- 
ered that many of the birds driven out of 
the lake were coming over for a look at 
our ducks and then shooting right over 
them. So we abandoned the wooden fel- 
lows and decided to take our chances with 
the high flyers as they came over. The 
birds, mostly bluebills, ringbills and a few 
butterballs and some redheads and whis- 
tlers, were loathe to leave the little lake, 
with its succulent water plants, and would 
return, after being scared out, within fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. They were cross- 
ing over to a large deep part of the lake 
but, finding no food there, were always 
tempted to return to the easy feeding in 
the shallow water. 

Warren and I had downed four or five, 
out of three times that many good chances 
when Warren, an amateur but a good nat- 
ural shot, decided it was time to kill 
something in due form. 

“Let's get two apiece out of the next 
bunch,” he suggested. 

We were both on our mettle, by that 
time, both a little bit ashamed, both an- 
noyed a whole lot and inclined to won- 
der why the other fellow was missing 
sO many. 

A flock of seven came over from some- 
where down the shallow lake, fairly low 
and close together. They wheeled over 
the decoys, too far out for a shot from 
where we were located in our new position, 
but, after renouncing the decoys, they beat 
straight across our point. Here was the 
big test. 


Warren’s Parker and my Lefever let go ! 
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Hunting 


— $ No. 
makes every 
shot count 


In the field after 
big game, as well as 
small game, the rifle 
or shot gun free of 
leading, metal foul- 
ing, powder residue 
and rust can always 
be depended upon. 

Take along a 2 oz. 
bottle of HOPPE’S 
NO. 9 on your hunt- 
ing trip and success will be yours. 
Easy to use, and it will keep your 
firearms accurate and like new. 

Sold by dealers, or send 10 cents 
for trial bottle. 

For the moving parts of your guns 
or your fishing reels, use 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 


Because of its purity, high viscosity and 
non-gumming quality, it is in demand by 
sportsmen everywhere. In 1 and 3 oz, cans, 
Trial can mailed for 15 cents. 








Send for our Gun Cleaning Guide 
and new rifle and shotgun clean- 
ing instructions, Free. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
ia 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers #0 
(Send stamp for folder) 


O. H. BROWN 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 
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LYMAN 438 SCoPE 


this Fall with a scope sight is an experience 
which you will thoroughly enjoy. 
with 3-power Bausch & Lomb lenses represents a fine 
value for the money. 
for targets also. Price with 14 minute click rear mount 
$27.50. With closely adjustable mount $20. 


The Lyman 438 Scope 


Fits practically all rifles. Excellent 






Write for free folders 











As Perfect As 


HUMAN HANDS 
| _ Can Make Them 


Never before has a hunting 
boot enjoyed a quicker and 
more enthusiastic reception 
among sportsmen than the Rus- 
sell Bird Shooter. “At last,” 
hundreds have told us, “here 
is the type of shoe I ha ave always 
wanted.’ 

They are 9 in. high, “‘light as 
a feather’ and comfortable as 
a bedroom slipper. For upland 
bird shooting, snipe hunting, 
rabbit and squirrel hunting, 
fishing, hiking and general out- 





loor w they have no equal. Can be rolled up and slipped in 
y pocket—wso light and “flexy” they are. Yet they'll wear “like 
i *  Hand-sewed from the finest Paris Veals. Never-rip seams. 


Leather prices are advanc- 
ing. Order now. Send for 
free catalog showing com- 
plete line of Russell Boots, 
Pacs, Slippers, Golf Oxfords, 




























etc. 

The Chief gives you the 
treasured qualities of genuine 
Russell Toccasin comfort, fit 
and rugged serviceability at 


They are painstakingly hand-sewed 
‘ ported Veals, em- 
nish ing touch of 
They differ 
mly in that they 
vamp construction 
For extreme 









lities, we recom 
I ul or Ike Walton 
general, all-around high top 
€ ‘Chief will make you a 
g friend. 








The Chief 
W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
$28 Wisconsin St 
Berlin, 
Wisconsin 












IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELI'S 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 








Wooden Boat. Carry on 
running board, Fold in 
one minute, 10 = foot, 
weight 80 lbs., $39 f.o. b. 
Ios Angeles; 8 ft., 60 lbs., 

$36. Send. for "circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
430 Arcade, Los Angeles, 

















Cal., or your local dealer. 











There’s Ducks for You — with a 
Bring home your wrt with a *““K ALAMAZOO’’ 


Kalamazoo the folding, 
puncture-proof duck tg Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. 
Strong it light. Go anywhere. Check as baggage, carry by hand 
or auto Up or down in a jiffy. All sizes. Use with your out- 
Folding ~ board. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
sure-trect Kelemesso Canvas Boat Co., 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Stich, 

















the inner tubes 


Comfortable to 





DU CK HUN TERS, FISHERMEN! 


This season be sure to find out oat, “INFL ATEX” (the collapsible boat with 
LAT 


small bag and weighs but 16 awe Can be 

transported anywhere and is easily inflated. 
stretch out in while “waiting. $93.50 

Is almost silent when rowed and has a very light complete 

draft. When camping, turn the 

upside down and : 

es as. Immediate delivery Send for deacrip- 


‘ain CRUISERS INC. Contractors to U. S$. Government 





The “INF ’ folds into 


**INFLATEX”’ 


“INFLATEX" 


you have a comfortable air 


Oars, Pump, Case. 
2 man size $39.50 


Clifton, N. J. 








Dept. O, 











RICE SF eS 

















54 
about the same time and birds began to 
drop. Two of them lit on the point and 


we could see three more a short distance 
offshore. Warren rushed forward to pick 
up one of the birds. 

“Say, we've got some dandies this time!” 
he yelled to me. 


“Good!” I replied. “Let's see one.” 
Warren, his eyes shining, brought the 
two closest birds to me. 


“What do you think of those for ducks?” 
he asked, weighing them in one hand and 
casting admiring glances at their resplend- 
ent plumage. 

They were both 
kind, with red bills. 
feet he dangled 
I hated to disillusion Warren, but his 
mother is a fine woman and I couldn't 
impose on her to the extent of letting her 


big 


three 


mergansers—the 
They seemed 


l them before me. 


jong as 


smell up her kitchen cooking the mer- 
gansers. So I told him. 

“But, they’re beautiful birds,” protested 
Warren. “They don’t smell a bit fishy 
now.” 

“Never mind about how they smell now. 
If you want to keep a drake and have 
it mounted that might be all right but 
they just ain't edible. No fish-eating 
duck is.” 

Warren was skeptical. He would not 


believe me. I was constrained to spend 
some little time telling him just how bad 
the best merganser tastes and smells, even 
after soaked for two days in water with 
soda and vinegar in it and finally won him 


over. I even told him that one about the 
sage who advised a friend not to fight a 
skunk with the latter’s own weapons, if 


he intended to fight the skunk at all, and 
after that he was convinced. So, the five 
mergansers, the fruit of our best shooting 
that morning, were food for the minks on 
the shore that night. 

About nine o'clock we picked up our 
decoys and rowed across to the other blind. 
How I love that blind. I built the first 
one on that particular point, and killed my 
first duck from it “on my own.” I had 
killed ducks before but discovered this 
place, fixed up the blind and was vain as 
the deuce about it when my veteran hunter 
friends, learning of it, began to abandon 


favorite blinds at other spots and began 
coming with me. Now I wish so many 
didn’t know where it is, but maybe that 
works out all right, too. It forces me to 


go and find a better place and I have been 
lucky enough to do just that, with the re- 
sult that I have found several other places, 
as good or better 

Rowing over, through the rain, we put 
up flock after flock of ducks that kept 
coming back into the shallow lake in spite 


of the heavy bombardment. Most of them 
were bluebills, but there were some red- 
heads and a few sly canvasbacks. On the 


way over we ran down and killed a huge, 
brick-topped redhead that the shooters in 
the other blind, or perhaps we ourselves, 
had wounded. 

The day was one of the most unusual I 
have ever experienced. It rained just 
steadily enough to fill the air with a fine 
mist. Parts of my gun barrel would be- 
come wet, dry partially when held under 
cover for a while, and show rust, which 
I wiped off quickly. All of us were shoot- 
ing No. 6s, heavy loads, in spite of the 
president's predilection for No. 4s. The 
reason was that they were my shells, so 
the president tolerated the inconvenience, 
with only a few passing remarks about 
people who wound ducks with fine shot. 
Great guy, the president. He says he’s 
going to buy a box of shells next fall! 

It seemed to make no difference how 
much we fired; the ducks always came 
back for more. It is possible they were 


new arrivals from the North, hungry after 
a long trip, but I must report, also, that 
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every one of them were fat and seemed 


in unusually good condition. Joe Hollis, 
patron saint ot the Old Duck Hunters, had 
phoned us two days before and the flight 
had increased since then. Those ducks 
were not to be driven away from the little 
lakeful of food. They held on, that year 
(1930) until the last week in November, 
waited out one freezeup of about six days, 
and piled into the little lake again on the 
first morning the ice was broken up by a 
strong southerly wind. 

At the other point Al and Fred were 
waiting with broad smiles. A trickle of 
water dripped off Fred's shooter’s cap, and 
Al was pretty wet too, but a happier pair 
of duck hunters I have never seen. As 
we two were getting fixed in the blind— 
it was a big blind—a flock of redheads 
coasted in from the left, gyroed over the 
decoys and departed, without a shot being 
fired. 

“What’s the use of being hoggish?” 
queried Fred, with a glance at the neat 
bag of retrieved birds lying concealed be- 


neath the scrub oak thatch-work of the 
blind. 

It rained and it rained and it rained 
some more! And don’t believe it didn’t 


rain ducks, too! I doubt if there were 
ten minutes at a time, all during the morn- 
ing, when we did not have some action, 
and there were scores of birds in the air 
almost constantly. 

At noon my three companions went back 
into the woods to build a roaring fire and 
grab a bite to eat, while I held down the 
first watch during their absence. It was 
pleasant to be in the blind alone, to be 
dependent on my own eyes and ears to tell 
me when birds were coming. With four, 
or even two, in a blind, there is always 
some indecision as to when to shoot. One 
does not like to shoot too for the 
other fellow may not be ready and re- 
gardless of carefully laid plans as to who 
will give the signal, it usually develops 
that you just stand up and let go when you 
think the birds are in range. 

[ had not long to wait when a large 
band of bluebills, flying high, appeared 
from the left, from the deep lake, and 
headed for my decoys. Fred had told me 
they had been in the habit of passing over 
the decoys just once on entering the lake, 
so, when they swept by, in good range, 
I dropped two, one for each barrel. One 
struggled on the water, some distance out 
and I made for the shore to kill him before 
he swam away. As I reached the shore 
and was hastily jamming a shell into the 
breach, the air was suddenly torn by a 
roar as a flock of fifty or more swept over, 
saw me and sped onward. I was so flab- 
bergasted I pulled the wrong trigger to 


soon 


explode the single shell and when I did 
finally fire, at the scudding birds going 
away, not one was harmed. 

Then I looked for my friend, the 
wounded bluebill. He was nowhere to be 
seen, and never was found. Moral: a 


duck dead on the water is better than fifty 
in the air! 

But we all had other opportunities. It 
took those ducks until about two o'clock 
in the afternoon to realize that the only 
safe place for them was on the opposite 
shore. They would not leave the little lake 
but they did discover that they could get 
out of range by hugging the other shore 
and all that afternoon we could see them, 
five or six hundred yards in front of 
us, a faint dark line on the. water, 
which grew longer and longer as the aft- 
ernoon waned. 

We might have returned to the point on 
the opposite shore but we had plenty of 
ducks and we found community duck 
shooting pleasant. Also—that big fire back 
in the woods was pleasant, about every 
hour. 





As the short afternoon waned (it was 
the second week in November) the birds 
became restless and incomers from the 
deep lake began to show up. Shooting be- 
came more interesting for a while and 
Fred treated us to some grand snap shoot- 
ing on a couple of singles. Everyone had 
and no one even blinked when a 
fellow missed a shot. It wasn’t meat we 
were hunting for that afternoon. Lazy 
shooting it was, and different, for this 
country, where one usually must hunt hard 
for his ducks. But we enjoyed it. A hali 
dozen days like that in the memory 
of a duck hunter serve to keep the home 
fires burning with more than accustomed 
spirit. 

There was still a lot of daylight left 
when we waded out and picked up the 
decoys. Overhead, as we wrapped the 
cords about the wooden ducks, we could 
hear the ducks coming into our lake for 
the night. The air was sibilant with their 
whispering wings. Long, slow pla-a-a-ashes 
sounded over the lake as large flocks 
planed into the water. 

It need hardly be recorded that Warren 
and I rowed back. Fred offered to take 
a turn at the oars but Al, who had not 
been president of the Old Duck Hunters 
for nothing, said he broke a pair of Joe's 
oars the autumn before and Joe had for- 
bidden him to lay a hand on an oar. Also, 
there was some talk of lumbago and his 
recurrent dandruff. 

The happiest, chucklingest man of the 
four was Fred. He sat in the middle of 
the boat like the hale old patriarch he was, 
hunched over in his well-worn canvas 
jacket, which was pretty well soaked, but 
Fred didn’t mind. The best in the 
bunch, and one of the best fellows who 
ever lived, I have since been awiully glad 
that he had such a good day. It was the 
last time he went duck hunting. After 
more than forty years of shooting ducks 
all the way from Southern Minnesota to 
Northern Wisconsin, during which time he 
actually killed ducks, in his boyhood, for 
feathers to stuff mattresses, he had his 
final shoot—and it was a good one. 

There he sat, his gun resting against 
his shoulder, a happy gleam in his eyes, a 
bedraggled cigaret in his lips, fighting to 
stay lighted in the rain. I don’t remember 
what he said. He never used to say much 
about duck hunting. He was too busy en- 
joying it. I think I can find, in Fred’s 
demeanor, one of the reasons why I like 
the sport so well myself. 

When Fred passed on, four months later, 
it was a heavy blow to the Old Duck 
Hunters’ association, but let it be recorded 
that none of the members ever catch the 
whispering whistle of a duck’s wings as 
he drifts over, early in the dawn, but what 
he thinks of Fred, who always shot them 
on the wing, never took more than his 
share, and loved the sport for its own sake. 
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Big Game of Burma 
(Continued from page 15) 


subsequently. This was an _ experience 
which they were fortunate in escaping. 
Some of the best known big-game shots of 
Africa have used, it is true, small bore 
rifles such as .303s, .318 bores and even 
.256 bore rifles on elephants successfully 
but the majority of these men have been 
seasoned veterans at the game and who, 
besides being excellent shots, knew where 
to plant their bullets with deadly accuracy. 
Last but not least, they invariably had a 
gun bearer carrying a second weapon 
which was usually a heavy high-velocity 
rifle such as a double .450 or .500 bore 
cordite rifle as a stopper in case of a 
charge. 
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F I were asked by some would-be sports- 

man what sort of rifle | would recom- 
mend him to get for shooting big game in 
Burma my reply would be “What kind oi 
animal do you want to shoot?” and “What 
can you afford to pay?” Another factor to 
consider is the height, strength, and activ- 
ity of the would-be sportsman. If he is a 
strong man and can carry a heavy rifle 
and intends shooting dangerous game such 
as elephant, bison, tsine (wild cattle), and 
tiger, and has a good bank surplus, I would 
then immediately suggest his getting a 
double-barrelled hammerless cordite ejector 
rifle of any of the following calibers: .500, 
470 or .450. These burn 70 or 80 grains 
of cordite. As a second weapon he could 
purchase a magazine magnum .375 bore 
cordite rifle or a magazine .333 or .318, any 
one of which is powerful enough for all 
thin-skinned, non-dangerous game _ and 
which would also be useful for finishing 
off a wounded beast. For beats, when 
tiger, leopard, bear, and sambar may be 
driven out by village beaters, high-velocity 
small bore rifles should not be used. If | 
am asked to join a party of sportsmen in a 
beat and find that one of them intends 
using a small bore rifle, I contrive to place 
the biggest tree trunk I can find in the 
locality between him and myself before 
the beat starts. A bullet from a small bore 
high-velocity rifle has a nasty way of 
ricocheting all over the place even if it 
does succeed in striking the animal, as it 
invariably passes clear through it. An 
ordinary double 12 bore shotgun chambered 
for 3-inch cartridges loaded with solid 
spherical, or lethal ball, L. G. or S. G. 
slugs, would be another useful weapon for 
dispatching an animal at close quarters. A 
poor man will find there are many useful 
magazine rifles on the market which can 
be picked up even secondhand for two or 
three hundred rupees or less, such as a 
404, .423, .318, and .375. It is much easier 
however to align the sights of a double- 
barrelled rifle than those of a single-bar- 
relled magazine rifle. 


Where Dead Tuskers Go 

WEALTHY American who had done 
4 a great deal of shooting in Africa and 
in other parts of the world asked me 
whether I had ever found animals in the 
jungle at the point of death, or which had 
died from natural causes, or any animal 
cemeteries. My reply was that in the whole 
of my experience, which extended over a 
matter of forty-five years, I never had, 
and I suppose I would be quite safe in say- 
ing that it would be possible to count on 
the fingers of one hand the European 
sportsmen who have found them although 
they may have roamed through all the for 
ests of the world for years. I have come 
across the remains of serow, a species ot 
wild goat, barking deer, and sambar, that 
have been killed by leopards or tigers, but 
never any animal that was at the point of 
death or had just died from natural causes. 
What becomes of all the animals that « 
from old age or disease is a question that 
has been asked many times. 

It must not be imagined that because an 
elephant is such a huge beast the carcass or 
skeleton will remain visible above ground 
for years, like the vulture or crow-picked 
skeleton of a camel, mule, or horse, that 
may have perished in an arid desert where 
the rainfall is practically nil and where 
the absence of jungle and undergrowth 
(not to speak of animal and insect life) 
precludes all possibility of its disappearing 
lor a very long period. It is a very differ- 
ent matter in tropical countries like India 
and Burma, where all organic matter tends 
to decay rapidly and where the jungle is 
usually alive with insect and animal life. 
The carcass of any dead animal very soon 


lie 
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disappears owing to torrential rains, swol- 
len streams, white ants, and a host of other 
insects, dry rot, and damp rot, and the heat 
combined with jungle fires and the cease- 
less gnawing of the remains by a multitude 
ot large and small animals. It should not 
be forgotten also that the skull and bones 
of an elephant are full of oil and will 
burn rapidly in a jungle fire. Is it to be 
wondered at then that the remains of even 
such large animals as elephants, bison, 
linoceros, and tsine are seldom found? 


I FOUND some years ago, under rather 
liar circumstances, the remains of 
ild tusker elephants both of which 

ad met their deaths in fights with other 
tuskers. In the first case I was fishing for 
mahseer in the Lemro River of Arakan 
unadministered territory of the 
\rakan hill tracts. Noticing a stale odor 
emanating from a neighboring thicket some 
300 yards or so away I asked one of the 
two Chin boatmen who were with me to 
go and see what had died as he might per- 
haps find that a sambar or a bison had 
been killed by a tiger, in which case there 
would be sure to be the head and horns. 
The boatman 


, however, declined to go Say- 
ing he was afraid of meeting a leopard 
a tiger, so putting my rod down and pick- 
ing up a magazine .355 Mannlicher-Scl 

aur rifle that I always carried on these 
occasions in case of meeting barking deer, 
and pig, I walked off towards the thicket 
nosing up the smell as I moved along, tl 
wind being right. After traveling about 
600 yards or so I found the remains of the 
tusker elephant in an open glade with thick 
jungle all around. A tusk was still stick- 
ing in a socket in the skull and the other 
tusk was lying on the ground beside it. 
7 1 
i 


The ribs an f 


ic 


bones of the animal were 
scattered about in all directions in the 
icinitvy, and the tree trunks around were 
marked with the claw marks of tigers and 
leopards that had cleaned their claws there 
after regaling themselves night after night 
on the flesh. 

The skull and all the bones were bare of 
flesh, of course, for the animal had been 
dead at least six or eight months. The 
photograph of the remains as shown in this 
article was then taken after I had put to- 
gether all the remains, done a little jungle 
clearing to let tn the light, and inserted 
the second tusk into the empty socket of 
the skull. It seemed marvelous to me that 
the tusks of the dead animal had not been 
taken by the wild Chin tribesmen, but 
learned that they were afraid to go into 
the clearing where the remains of the dead 
animal lay as a really bad type of “Nat” 
or spirit of the woods, resided there. I 
tried to picture to myself how the animal 
had come by its end and was told finally 
n my return to camp that evening that 
ie Chins from a neighboring village had 
heard two elephants trumpeting and roar- 
ing in the jungle about a mile or so above 
the spot where I had found the remains 
and that the animal that had died had prob- 
ably been vanquished in the fight by being 

1 by the other tusker and that the 
mortally wounded animal had come into 
the thicket to die as it was a quiet locality 
and near water. 


‘ 
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iy the second case I was out after bison, 
i. e. “Gaur” (Bos gaurus) and rhi- 
noceros along the banks of a certain stream 
in Arakan when my attention was attracted 
by a strong odor of decaying meat. It 
took me about ten minutes to reach the 
source of the stench and when I turned a 
bend in the stream, I was thunderstruck at 
seeing a dead tusker elephant in a kneeling 
position in the gravel bed of the river, 
with its head up clear of the ground and a 


magnificent pair of tusks protruding 


un 
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Your Head 
May Win! 


| ENTER IT IN THE 
| OFFICIAL 1933 


NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
COMPETITION 
FOR 
BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


Internationally the most important event of every 
hunting season. Wider in scope than ever. Open 
to a wider range of trophies—unmounted, or 
mounted anywhere in the U. S., Alaska, Canada 
or Mexice. First, second, third and fourth 
prizes, 


OVER $1000 IN CASH 
AWARDS 


FOR: ALASKAN MOOSE 
CANADIAN MOOSE 
ELK CARIBOU 

BEAR: Alaskan Brown, Black, Grizzly 

SHEEP: Stone, Dall, Bighorn 
MULE DEER 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 

MOUNTAIN GOAT 


Free mounting by Dr. James L. Clark of 
prize-winning trophies entered unmounted 





All entries wili be judged by this notable Jury 
of big-game authorities: MR. HARRY M™M 
GUIRE, Editor Outdoor Life; CAPT. PAUL A. 
CURTIS, Arms & Ammunition Editor Field & 
Stream: DR. JAMES L. CLARK, Vice-Direc- 
tor in Charge of Preparation and Exhibition, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Full information and entry blanks may be 
secured direct from the sponsors. 


The JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 




















3-IN-ONE OIL 


The sportsmen’s oil 
— specially - blended 
to clean, lubricate 
and prevent rust on 
guns, rods, reels. 
Sold everywhere. 


IN NEW HANDY CANS AND BOTTLES 
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THE REAL LOG CABIN 
By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Edition for Pub. 1928, reprinted 


$2.50 1930; 278 p., illus. 


9Ygx6%xll, in, 





A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 





22 photos of scenery, and 
84 illustrations of furni- 
ture, fireplaces, log 
houses, floor plans, de- 
d tailed log construction, 

interiors, door frames and 
mats — other construction de 
$2.50 postpaid tails. All accompanied 
by complete instructions. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Iilinois 
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German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 9 4 99 


Caliber-4 inch 


Yew German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal $ 9.50 
Colt # .22 Auto. Woodeman scnueteus GT 
w Ge an Ortgies .32 Cal. Automatic—9-8 10.75 
LIGHTLY USED GUNS 

) Cal 9 Dalk: igtentadenccenioneaniabee $17.50 
\ WEED scdudutccecsencencetseseweebeteevéns 12.50 
‘ eA nt déiintesbabenegnentnesebuaaaddenda 10.50 
; ) & W. Military and Police. ............ccee 17.50 
$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (64! Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskr with | 

our folding galvy tow STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 

o a — TRAP OFFER and Bargain Cat: “ “ os — 
Fish Bait FREE to intr 

‘WALTON ‘SUPPLY 60., st. tours, “mo. 


_ Sept. 45. 


BIG 3FT. TELESCOPE seiner nosis cance 
iece - tr loc at the included FREE. Can be 
croeeco pe. Geasvenkens d Big value. Postpaid $1.85. 


Secon - BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. I 
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Prize- Winners in the August 
Average Sportsman 
Contest 


FIRST PRIZE— 


Charles Freitag, 

3721 Ave. R, Galveston, Texas. 
SECOND PRIZI 

D. P. Osterhout, 

301 Mattison Ave., Ambler, Pa. 
THIRD PRIZE— 

W. N. Brox, 

Colstrip, Mont. 











Make Money at Home / Mushrooms 
Experience unnecessary, we tell you how, Big 
demand! Write for Mushroom Boc 


American Mushroom industries, 
gh Bidg. 





im YOUR CELLAR 
ok free. OR SHED 
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HARLEY’S Slip Over Rubberized PANTS 


Made of heavy rubberize 
Marsh Green in r, affords prot 
tion for Duck Hunter andl early morn- 
t field Hunter re hard nag— 

pped or off over otl thing in 
a few t Satisfaction Guarane 
teed Sizes tt] 
Waist Measure 32 9 
Oo. dD. if desire ' 
for Ne w Fall Cat ay and 

of material > aid 


HARL EY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 














Dept. O. L. 10 Erie, Pa. 
Sport in Field and Forest 
By Ozark Ripley 
$2.00, postpaid. Pub. 1926, 180 p., illus. 
TM%x5%exl% in. A book on small game hunt- 
ing. Covers every kind from ducks, quail and 
raccoons to wild turkey and white-tailed deer. 
Very practical. 


Mt. Morris, Til. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


NAUGHTY BOY! 








Not at all. It’s a replica of the 
famous Brussels Boy Statue in 
Belgium. Thousands of tourists 
are amused by the original every 
day Now it has been mounted 
on our novelty as tray. Press the 
button! Brussels Boy extinguishes 


cigarettes in a jiffy by flooding the tray in a most amusing 
Your friends will get many belly laughs when he 
performs. Convenient water sack inside holds liberal 


water supply. Delivered postpaid for $1.95. Remit to 
HOME GADGETS, Dept. A5, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 


way! 
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A number of 
some eight 
about 
over the body 
eating the maggots that crawled about on 
it. I went up and examined the animal 


of its mouth. 
jungle fowl, cocks principally, 
or ten birds in all, were running 
backwards and forwards 


straight out 


thoroughly and noticed that it must have 
been killed by another tusker in a fight 
for there were several deep stab wounds 
on either side of its neck and body which 
had evidently been inflicted by the tusks 
of another elephant. Unfortunately my 
camera was in camp some miles off and 
it was not till my men had extracted the 
tusks, which weighed eighty-four pounds 
the pair, that I was able to get two or 
three photographs of the dead elephant. 

It was while I was superintending the 
extraction of the tusks that I found, 
purely by accident, the remains of another 
broken-off tusk, eighteen inches in length 
and weighing nineteen pounds deeply em- 
bedded in the skull of the carcass and 
sticking out from under the palate. The 
broken tusk had passed through the skull 
into the brain. Judging from the faint 
black circle around the tusk near the spot 
where it had snapped off short, it was ap- 
parent that it had broken off at the lips of 
the animal which won the fight. It was a 
unique discovery for I do not suppose such 
a find has even been recorded before. All 
the bushes and gravel in the vicinity I 
then noticed had been trampled upon, torn, 


and scattered about in all directions. A 
portion of the hind quarters of the dead 
elephant had also been eaten by a bear 


whose feet impressions showed up clearly 

on the soft wet sand by the side of the 

stream. Quite recently I heard the story 

of the fight which had taken place between 

the two animals and recorded it in detail. 
seems that a Chin 


T 
Die residing in the 
from a neighboring village 
five miles away, had come 
wife to the stream to fish, 
sight the elephant which was _ subse- 
quently killed drinking at the stream at 
about 5 p. m. He and his wife immediately 
ascended a tree for safety, being in a mor- 
tal funk, as the elephants in that locality 
were given to chasing and killing people. 
Five or ten minutes after this another 
tusker elephant with shorter and straighter 
tusks came out of the jungle some sixty 
vards or to the rear of the animal 
which was drinking. The latter then im- 
mediately spun around and with lowered 
head faced his opponent who uttered a 
shrill trumpet and rushed forward in full 
charge, the two meeting head-on with a 
terrific crash. Both animals then engaged 
each other with their trunks holding up 
their heads and seemed to be maneuvering 
for position. The younger animal then dis- 
engaged himself and backed for a distance 
of about twenty yards. The elephant that 
was finally kitled then also started to wheel 
around as if to clear out, for he was at 
least fifty years older than his opponent, 
when the other elephant put on a spurt and 
rushing forward, delivered a succession of 
deadly stabs with both its tusks into the 
neck of the older animal on both sides. 
Just at this time some five or six female 
elephants accompanied by one or two calves 
appeared on the scene from the jungle, but 
kept at a respectable distance, squeaking 
occasionally as if in fear. The older ele- 
phant, whose tusks were more curved and 
blunter, and were not in consequence at 


name of a 
Arakan ) 
some four or 
down with his 
and had caught 


(the 
hills of 


of 


So 


all suitable for use as stabbing weapons, 
was placed at a considerable disadvantage. 
The young tusker had tusks which must 
have weighed about fifty or sixty pounds. 
The pair were straighter and more pointed, 
as can be seen from an inspection of the 
photograph of the gong and tusks of ‘the 





animal with the broken-off tusk or 


lying in front. 


dead 
“Manswe’”’ 


L’ then appears that the younger animal 
in a final charge from in front met the 
other head-on and embedded its right tusk 
in the skull of the older animal. When 
they parted company it was seen that the 
younger animal was minus his right tusk, 


The old tusker then stood stock still for 
a iew seconds, suddenly threw up its trunk 
in the air and gradually subsided onto its 


knees in the same position a tame elephant 
settles in when about to take up his ma- 


hout, or any person about to ride, onto its 
back. What would I not have given to 
have been there to witness this battle of 


the giants with a camera? I have been told 
by the Burmans that so long as the broken- 
off tusk (“Manswe”) remains in my pos- 
no harm can ever befall and 
that I will always have the best luck. 
I have had numerous requests from Bur- 
mans and Shans to sell them the “Manswe” 
outright if I will not give them a chip oi 


session me 


ot 


it, but as I have always pointed out to 
those making the requests, it would be 
wrong of me according to their own ideas 
to do so as it would bring me bad luck. 
So there it lies still intact in the hall 
my house beside the tusks of the unfortu- 
nate owner, 

Che literal translation of “Manswe” in 
Burmese | suppose is “man” whi ch means 
temper, and “swe” which means the tusks, 
or in other words, the “tusks that in a 
temper did the damage.” The photograph 
ot the dead tusker elephant, which looks 
as if it is about to topple over a “kud” or 


precipice, is a true picture. I had wounded 
this animal behind the shoulder and fol- 
lowed him up for five miles. He went into 
a dense canebrake in the Thayetmyo 
Yomah mountains between Thayetmyo and 
Arakan and waited for me there in grim 
silence to come up with him without even 
advertising his whereabouts by a flap of 
his ear, 
YAUTIOUSLY, ever cautious ly, did 
I push my way into that canebrake and 
only those who are accustomed to the 
jungles of Burma will know what is meant 


SO 


by a canebrake and how difficult it is to 
move about quickly in one without being 
hung up or even seeing clearly fifteen 
yards ahead. To cut a long story short 


[ almost walked into him as >] rounded a 
clump and without a note of 
warning, except for a suppressed spurt of 


bamboo 


the air which he shot out of his trunk, he 
raced straight in my direction. I mad 
half a dozen flying leaps to avoid him but 
came an awful sprawler right in his path, 
tripping over a cane. The jungle, fortu- 
nately for me, was very dense overhead 
or else he would have spotted me lying 
helpless beneath him. As he came te: aring 


along through the undergrowth one of his 
ponderous forefeet found my right thigh 
and pinched half of it into the mud without 
breaking a bone or doing any damage 
except to cause me to ye! a slight groan 
of pain at the time and which turned my 
right thigh into all the colors of a rain- 
bow. I followed him up within an hour in 
spite of the bruised thigh and came up 
with him after he had covered about three 
miles of very hilly country. This time 
he was headed toward me in fairly open 
jungle. On catching sight of me he uttered 
a shrill trumpet and swung around as if 
to make off but not before I got him with 
a lucky shoulder shot through the heart. 
He went about thirty yards before col- 
lapsing and all but went over a steep preci- 
pice, being balanced on the top. I was able 
to photograph him only from above. His 
tusks weighed 95 pounds the pair and I 
noticed that one of his forefeet, the right 
one, was much smaller than the left. 




















Facts About the Blowfly 
By H. B. Reagan 
| Rg pai to the misleading article, 
“Ol Blowin’ Fly,” by Kenneth Fuller 
Lee, in your June issue: 

The notoriety the press has accorded the 
use of the blowfly larva by the medical 
profession for curing diseases of the bone, 
has fathered the thought in the minds of 
some sportsmen that this larva is of value 
to game animals in assisting them to re- 
cover from gun-shot and other wounds. 

Endeavoring to check the accuracy of 
this theory, I consulted medical students, 
veterinarians, ranchers, and specialists in 
animal diseases. The medical student told 
me how the larva were used in medicine, 
the veterinarians about the fallacy of the 
idea that worms were beneficial to animals, 
and the ranchers of the time and money 
they spend in fighting the blowfly. 

The use of worms in medicine in con- 
nection with diseases of the human body 
depends on the preference of this larva for 
decayed flesh, and their rigid control while 
in the body of the patient. 

Veterinarians told me the only time 
worms were of value to animals was when 
a beast had a sore or wound in which 
proud flesh had set in, and even then it was 
necessary that the worms be under absolute 
control, and were killed and removed at 
the proper time. Unless they are stopped, 
the worms continue to enlarge their quar- 
ters by feasting on the living flesh of the 
animal. 

When one remembers that a wound 
heals from the bottom out, it is readily 
understood why maggots do so much dam- 
age, for they eat their way deeper and deep- 
er, thus preventing the wound from healing. 
It is not uncommon to find animals through 
whose bodies the worms have eaten their 
way, such as from one side of the head to 
the other, or from one hip into the oppo- 
site, passing around the bone in their 
travels. 


RorH ranchers and veterinarians told 
me of removing worms from animals 
by the gallon bucketful, for, although the 
worms will reach maturity and drop from 
the wound, the flies in the meantime have 
laid more eggs that in turn hatch out, 
forming a constant cycle which usually re- 
sults in the animal’s death or weakens it 
to such an extent that it falls an easy vic- 
tim to disease or enemies. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
flies carry disease as well as eggs, and 
the two combined are not to be taken 
lightly. Another interesting statement of 
the doctor’s is that the flies will not blow 
a running or festered sore. 

I asked a veterinarian who has won re- 
cent recognition for his assistance in dis- 
covering a serum for a disease prevalent 
among sheep, whether the worms of the 
blowfly were of value to animals or game. 
He laughed and said, “Who ever told you 
that certainly did not know his worms.” 

The veterinarians tell me that animals, 
in licking themselves with their tongues, 
cleanse their wounds of the blowfly’s eggs, 
and also remove other foreign matter; it 
is when the animal cannot get to its 
wounds with its tongue that the blowfly 
gets in its dirty work. 

The thoughtful hunter will not tolerate 


the opinion that game wounded in the field 
will recover from its hurts. He knows 
that game he is unfortunate enough to 
wound may sicken and die, either from 
the wound he inflicted, or through the ac- 
tivities of the blowfly larva in that wound; 
and he will make every effort to see that 
such game is finally brought to bag, not 
left to die a slow and pitiful death. 

It is true that the blowfly can be of 
assistance to both man and animals, but 
only when under absolute control; at al 
other times it is the cause of a terrible 
death, taking countless toll of both stock 
and game. 


Another Freak Deer Head 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Enclosed find a 
picture of a freak mule deer killed by 

me Sept. 23, 1932, at Medicine Lake, Modoc 
County, Calif. Nine points on one side, 





Mr. Kempler’s freak mule deer head 


one on the other; weight, 175 pounds; 
dressed the day after it was killed. 

Killed with Springfield Sporter using 
Western 180-grain boat-tail bullet. One 
shot broke back running at about 200 
yards. 


Calif. Roy KeEMPLER. 


That Sabre-Toothed Squirrel 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was _ inter- 
ested in the photograph of the 
toothed squirrel which was submitted by 
Jos. W. Jones, of Tennessee, and pictured 
in the September issue of Ourtpoor LIFE. 
I have seen numbers of squirrels in a 
similar condition except that the incisor 
teeth were not quite, but nearly, as long 
as the one pictured. 

These animals were brought to me for 
treatment by the owners who had kept 
them for years as pets. They were all 
gray squirrels which are most prevalent in 
this territory. The condition is due to an 
error in feeding and not to nature itself. 
It is natural for squirrels to open hard 
nuts with their teeth as well as to cut off 
twigs from trees for building nests, ete. 
Being kept in wire cages and fed food that 
required no cutting with the front teeth 
allowed them to grow long through dis- 
use, until eventually the animal could not 
close its mouth without the teeth cutting 
into it. Have seen some animals with 
their teeth so long that it had irritated the 
skin above the mouth. Paring, or cutting 
off a portion of the teeth and the feeding 
of peanuts in the hull, later feeding chest- 
nuts or similar covered nuts and hickory 


sabre- 


57 


nuts will in time effect a cure. It is my 
opinion that this squirrel Mr. Jones’ dog 
caught was formerly a pet. 


Va. H. T. Farmer, D. V. S. 


Barrel Cactus Leans Any 
Old Way 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—Now who is 
nature faking? Hot dog! I sure got 
you this time. Page 47, August issue, 
“Desert Wells.” You will note that we 
live here in the very heart of the barrel 
cactus country—Bisnaga, or “fish hook,” 
we call it. Within a radius of ten miles of 
Tucson | suppose there are at least 10,000 
of them. And I will wager silver and gold 
that you cannot find more than one in ten 
that “leans toward the southwest.” Like 
any other desert growth it leans whichever 
way it blame pleases, north, south, east, 
west, or in between. 

And let me also set M. H. D. right in 
regard to cactus candy. It is not made 
from the rind. They cut off a good thick 
layer and throw it away, then make candy 
from the pulp, which is somewhat similar 
in texture to a freshly cut pineapple. 

Ariz. H. J. Black ince. 


Votes Woodcock Wiliest Bird 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 
the story “He’s a Foxy Bird” by Ben 
East in the June number of Outpoor Lire 
in which he says “Can any bird that flushes 
match the wily ringneck?” It is my opin- 
ion and that of many hunters I know that 
the woodcock far surpasses this bird and 
all the others in its ability to hide and get 
away on the wing. In Mr. East’s story he 
remarked that the ringneck had the great- 
est intelligence but compared to the wood- 
aptitude for hiding and dodging 
flight the pheasant is an amateur. For ex- 
ample one day in late fall about 5 o'clock 
my pard and I stopped and sat down on an 
old log and smoked for about an hour. In 
this time I had thrown at least three 
matches (dead of course) behind me into 
When we got up to leave, out 
from behind the log flew the woodcock. 
We had looked behind that log many times 
but did not see that woodcock. That's 
what I call craft in hiding. 

Another time when I was hunting we 
had to cross a stone wall to get into the 
other woods. Just as we had gotten over 
the wall the woodcock flew out on the op- 
posite side from us and put every bush and 
tree between himself and us. <A pheasant 
would have flown when we were on the 
side with it but the woodcock had brains 
enough to wait until we had crossed the 
wall. 

Mo. Joun FevKer. 
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ireton 
Kill Two Prairie Dogs 

IRETON, IA.—Harry Smith and! 
Bertrem, Ireton sports- | 
jmen, bagged two praine dogs here | 
last week. The animals had their | 
den several miles south of Ireton. 
and were raiding poultry houses 
and had killed several small pigs. 


Sportsmen 


Laurence 
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We are only’surprised that one of these 
gentlemen didn't have a leg bitten off 
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\INCE the series of articles on retrieving 
») appeared in this department I have had 
letters from dog owners ask- 
information on this interesting 


scores ot 


mg tor more 

subject. Some of the writers seemed to 
] ae lily and . | Pre 

grasp the idea readily and are enthusiastic 


have had with their 


over the success they 

dogs; others have not had such happy ex- 
periences. Here it may be well to reiterate 
that this same condition prevails among 


professional trainers. Some seem to possess 


a special aptitude for the teaching of force 
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First step—opening 
ceive 


the mouth to re- 
object 


retrieving; others are well qualified in all 
the —_ r ange for producing the fin- 
ished dog, but in this one respect they fail 
to obtain the desired results. 

The training of dogs may be a trade, but 
I am more inclined to think that it is an 
art—best mastered by those who are tem- 
peramentally fitted for it. By that | mean 
one must have a calm, easy disposition, he 
must have a world of patience, and he 
should never allow his irritation over the 
apparent backwardness of the to mani- 
fest itself. The master and the pupil must 
understand one another, and once that 
understanding is established the lessons 
will proceed naturally and the pupil will 
learn to enjoy obeying the will of his 
master, 

The trouble with so many would-be 
teachers is that they fail to understand dog 
psychology, but feeling that they are su- 
perior to canine intelligence they sometimes 
discover to their sorrow that in the last 
analysis they are themselves to blame for 
the failure of their pupils. 

Every dog is an individual with his own 
characteristics. There can be no such thing 
as mass production and the first thing to do 
is to study his idiosyncrasies, his mentality, 
his individuality. The treatment applied to 


dog 





conducted hy 


"AF Hochwalt 


More About Force 


Retrieving 
By A. F. Hochwalt 





Second step—picking up the object 


one canine may be all wrong for the next. 
One may be high-strung and _ tempera- 
mental, but at the same time quick to grasp 
what is expected of him provided it is im- 
parted with care and understanding. An- 
other may be phlegmatic and slow to learn, 
and more severity may be applied with- 
out harm, for some are naturally stubborn. 
In all cases, however, firmness on the part 
of the master is necessary. The force sys- 
tem is not a brutal method of teaching 
retrieving; on the other hand when prop- 
erly taught, it is the surest way to success, 
especially if the dog has attained an age 
when the so-called “play method” is no 
longer feasible. 

In that series of articles I told of the 
marvelous success that Sefor Sanchez 
Antunano has always had with the force 
collar in dog training. Let me say now 
that no special make of collar is essential 
for properly teaching this method, but the 


manner in which the collar is used is 
important. It is not an implement of 
torture but simply a means to an end. 
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Third—going forward to pick up object 
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That is the way the trainer must view the 
situation. 

Sefior Antunano is an amateur sports- 
man whose home is in Yucatan. He never 
trained a dog professionally in his life and 
has no valid reason for ever doing so. With 
him it is a sport and a pastime and in thi 
respect he is just as successful with horses 
and other animals. When he gave an ex 
hibition of his methods in Vinita, Okla 
homa, last November, his audience mar 
had witl 
him. I 


veled at the immediate success he 
the dogs that were bri 


ught before 





Senor Sanchez Antunano with the 


pointer bitch Vinita 


doubt if one could find a dozen persons in 
the world who understand dog psychology 
as the Senor does, but he has made the 
subject a life study. 


\ HILE he was out in Oklahoma he 

was given a young pointer bitch, de- 
scended from one of the well known field 
trial strains. He took his prize back with 
him to Yucatan, resolved that he would 
make a thoroughly finished dog of her. 
This pointer bitch is now about 16 months 
old, but the Senor is well pleased with his 
handiwork and in a letter just received 
from him he tells of his experiences with 
this young pointer which he has named 
Vinita. It might be well to say here that 
in this country we are too prone to rush 
matters. The principle in dog training 
should always be to make haste slowly 
Nevertheless quick results may be obtained 
if every stage of the various phases of re- 
trieving is thoroughly inculcated before 
proceeding with the next. 

I pointed out in the series, the first step 
is to teach the dog to open his mouth and 
take the object; the second, to pick it up 
from the ground; the third, to step for- 
ward while the lead is still on his collar 
and pick it up from the ground; the fourth 
to go forward at the order, pick up the 
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Fourth—retrieving without collar or 
cord 


bject and bring it to his master. All this 
seems simple and really is simple if every 
lesson dovetails with the other. That is 
the secret of teaching force retrieving. 
Senor Antunano has that secret and many 
trainers in this country are likewise suc- 
cessful; moreover I have seen any number 
of amateurs who could teach retrieving as 
thoroughly as the most expert professional. 
By the same token I have seen professional 
as well as amateur trainers who never 
could teach retrieving thoroughly. Here I 
wish to present some of Sefior Antunano’s 
views on this subject and how he trained 
the pointer bitch, Vinita. 

“The quickness with which dogs learn 
to retrieve by means of the force collar is 
surprising,” writes the Sefior. “Dogs are 
of varied temperaments and those that are 
high-strung, contrary to average opinion, 
respond with extraordinary celerity to the 
touch of the force collar. Of course it is 
up to the trainer’s hand to be able to dis- 
cern the force of the touch according to the 
dog’s temperament. The force collar on 
the dog’s neck has much the same effect 
in the retrieving lessons according to this 
method as the spur has to a horse in a 
riding school. A temperamental horse 
needs scarcely more than a light touch to 
re spond. slow or bad horse or dog re- 
quires a more severe application of spur or 
force collar to show a response. I am 
ending some photos of my pointer bitch, 
reviously referred to. I made a new 
record with this bitch in teaching retriev- 

for in six lessons of five minutes each 
I taught her to retrieve any object what- 
soever. Moreover she does it with pleasure 
and enthusiasm, as may be seen from the 
hotographs. In all pictures showing her 
the act of retrieving she is moving her 
tail, a sure indication that she is happy in 
er work and not intimidated. 
“All of her training which is now com- 








Fifth—making a cheerful retrieve 
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pleted, has been an easy task, for I find 
myself with a very intelligent animal which 
has a temperament always ready to learn 
with pleasure whatever I teach her. In the 
field she hunts with merry action and is 
fast, though not very wide. Nevertheless 
her range is sufficient for this country and 
also I believe that she will improve as she 
gets older, for she is now only 16 months 
old. She points and backs perfectly and 
drops to wing and shot. I am extremely 
well pleased with her. As you may remem- 
ber, she is the daughter of Muscle Shoals 





| No Mother to Guide Him’ 


Jake and Tip’s Choice and she was preg | 


sented to me while I was visiting in your 
country last November. Vinita points with 
style and she seems to be a tireless hunter. 
For a dog of her age I have really given 
her an abundance of work. I began hunt- 
ing her when she was 12 months old three 
or four times a week and this constant 
practice seems to have done her a world of 
good.” 

Naturally the average amateur in this 
country would be lacking the opportunities 
that fall to the lot of this gentleman sports- 
man of Yucatan, and such good results 
might not become apparent in such a brief 
time, but taking the philosophy of Senor 
Antunano as a guiding principle there is 
no reason why any who is a real lover of 
the bird dog and possesses mental poise 
cannot attain equally good results if his 
ambitions are inclined that way. 


The Pointing Instinct 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


happened at the trials of the Orange 
County Field Aerial Club on the grounds 
of the Verbank Hunting and Fishing Club 
in New York. Hundreds of spectators 
were standing on the hill watching the pro- 
ceedings of a pair of bird dogs just below 
them in the large area known as the bird 





field. This term is employed to designate | 


that particular field where birds are liber- 
ated for the dogs to work upon in trials 
where a single course is utilized. Mani- 
festly it is artificial as compared with the 
trials of the South and West, but it affords 
considerable entertainment for the galleries 
and in recent vears this class of competi- 
tion has become amazingly popular in lo- 
calities where regular trials are not feas- 
ible. 

One of the dogs pointed and when the 
quail was flushed it made straight for the 
hills, flying over the heads of the specta- 
tors and finally taking refuge under one of 
the many cars parked there. In the crowd 
on the hill was a Scottish terrier belonging 
to one of the spectators. Many of the latter 
made a rush toward the car under which 
the bird had settled and with them went 
this little Scottie. He stopped as he came 
to the car, assuming for all the world 
perfect and rigid a point as any setter or 
pointer might have done. There he stood 
with one forefoot upraised, which of itself 





is not a characteristic attitude of all dogs | 


on point, but simply indicates that the sud- 
denly suspended motion came at the precise 
moment when the dog was in the act of 
taking another step forward. Nevertheless 
the actions of the Scottie attracted consid- 
erable attention, for it was indeed some- 
thing unusual to see a dog of the terrier 
variety point birds. 

After all this was nothing out of the 
ordinary. It is observed in a more or less 
rudimentary state in all dogs and is a 
heritage of their early ancestors. This 
Scottie was simply obeying the instincts 
of all wild animals of the canine species. 
It is the stop before the spring to capture 
their prey. In setters and pointers this in- 












Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. 
For Round and Hook Worms give SER- 
GEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES or SERGEANT’S 
Puppy CaApsuLes, Sold by dealers every- 
where. 
Write For Your Frep Copy of “SERGEANT’S 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs, Our FRED 
Apvice Department will, answer questions 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


SACI 


DOG Medicines and Food 
White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennel 


Galion, Ohio 


WK 7 Oe AT 


All BREEOS REL/SH ee Se TION 




















ERFECTION 
oa ames in qouventeat sizes, by Pet Shove, 
Goods and Feed Stores oven here, 
Opder Teall, or it you prefer, we will ship 
ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 
to any point in the United States, all c 


our doge or puppies will relish 
PiskiPeorion IN, a balanced meat cereal food, 


art PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
it. 


BATTLE CRE MICHICAN 


AMERICAN a 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG EARED 
BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TANS 
Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 








ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 


Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
P ipl _ o rabbit-minded Beagles. Highly 
ated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA. Vv ISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, 
Owner. Buck Gordon, Trainer. 
annock, Ohio. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


ind gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 











P trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 

id g nd matrons from the best working strains in 
Euro Ba ked for your protection by a lifetime experi- 
en eeder and handler 


DR. CHAS. THORNTON 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 
TI enthralling narrative, regularly selling 
fc 3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
1924, 215 p., illus. 9%x6%4 4x1 in, 
Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop Mt. Morris, Ill. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 








Books by Capt. Crossman 


Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting 


Pub. 1932, 499 fe: illus. 
8Y2x5Y2x1 in. $4.50 postpaid 


The Book of the Springfield 


Pub. 1932, 451 fr: illus. 
812x5Y2x1 in. $4.00 postpaid 
ol. Townsend Whelen says of these two 
books by Capt. Edw. C. Crossman: 
ese are exactly the books our readers 
need in order to have any real compre- 
hension of rifles and their shooting." 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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MANGE 


MITES 
ON ANIMALS 


Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 


Sarcoptic Mange on animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into the skin, producing intense irri- 
tation and baldness. Do not neglect this condition 
— it spreads rapidly. Glover’s Imperial Sarcoptic 
Mange Medicine destroys the mites and checks the 
spread of the disease. Breeders and veterinarians 
the world over have used Glover’s for 60 years. 
Glover’s Animal Medicines are sold by all Drug, 
Dept., Sporting Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 


GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how tofeed and keep your dog WELL— 
preventive measures, symptoms and treatment of dis- 
eases? All are explained inGLOVER'’S 48-page DOG 
BOOK. Ask your dealer for a free copy or write to 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., BOX 3,119 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


GLOVERS 

















The Bird Dog’s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive. Clamps rigidly 
on the running-board of any car and does not touch the 
body. No holes to bore. The new clamp is adjustable to 
all running-boards, including the rounded edge with deep 
flange and take- up adjustment does away with anything 
hanging underneath, 
rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 
as other breeds. Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog 
size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. Immediate 
Shipment. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE Co. 
Golden City, Missouri. 


HERMOSA KENNELS | 


OCTCBER PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, | 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 








Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 








BOOKS au Dog 


Owners Should Have 


BEAGLES & BEAGLING—History of the 
beagle and complete instructions on 
training, breeding ind 

THE FARMER’S DOG—Moeost - suitable 
breeds and how to raise and train 

DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS—De 
sirable breeds for city dwellers, and how 
to raise and care for 

These books are illustrated and bound in 
cloth A DOLLAR BIL! will buy any 

ONE of the three. Pe ai Send postal 

order or currency No ‘Seemee Complete 

list of DOG BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-42 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 
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| stinct has been cultivated for generations 
and in an indirect way the predisposition 
to point is more conspicuous in the breeds 
where it has been in existence from almost 
time immemorial. As a rule, pointers and 
setters are more easily taught to hold their 
points than other breeds, but it requires 
training in each individual to make him 
staunch when he stops Hunting is a 
natural instinct which cannot be taught 
All dogs that become proficient afield must 
have this desire to hunt and it is this eager- 
ness to find game that has been turned to 
man’s uses by cultivating the act of point- 
ing until it becomes the perfect point which 
all well-trained pointers and setters will 
hold almost indefinitely. The stop befor 
the capture, however, as in the case of thi 

Scottish terrier, is seen in a more or fone 
rudimentary form in practically all dogs 
and is exhibited by collies, mixed breeds 
and even curs which have no pretensions 
whatever to pure breeding. Any mongrel 
of 1 hunting instinct and ability may 
be taught to point birds with more or less 
success, though the point work of the ci 
inefficient and unreliable; nor does he 


OOK 


Tr 


is 





display the intensity and style of th 
pointer or setter. 

This little Scottish terrier 
the applause of the gallery and he was 
richly deserving of it, but he was simply 
obeying the instinct implanted within him 
by his forbears. He was a hero until he 
sprang forward and caught his prey, 
though that also was the natural act of any 
untrained bird dog. 


drew down 


QUERIES 


Dog Flushes Birds 
Editor I have a setter 21 months old. He is 
very fast and a fine hunter. I hunted him all last 
season. He minds exceptionally well except wher 
he gets in birds (quail). He continually flushes 


bevies, but usually stands singles, but even then he 


sometimes holds for a time and then breaks in and 
chases them. I have tried a choke rope, but not 
with great success, The trainir g books I have ar 
not quite clear on the point and I have not had 
a similiar experience. He is well trained in every 
other respect.—A. F. L., Mo. 
Answer:—Practically all of the training works 
now on the market are very explicit on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps you are not applying the methods 
is directed. Perhaps you are excitable yourself 
and thus excite the dog In the first place he is 
a highly bred setter and no doubt brimful of 
nervous energy. The fact that he finds birds and 
points them momentari 7 is a very good indicatior 
that he has the natural qualities that can be de 
veloped into high ios and perfect performance: 
You say you use a “choke rope.”” Do you meat 
the regulation check cord or the cord and a choke 
collar? Try to exercise a calm demeanor whet 
these backslidings on the part of your dog occur 
Work him on singles with a short, light check cord 
and force collar if necessary, and then when he 
points admonish him to be steady, but get hold 
of the cord. Have some one flush the bird f 
you and give the order, “Steady!’’ If he breaks, 
let him go full force into the collar and this alone 
should check him, but do not use brutal force. A 


needs careful handling, 


bird-shy d 


his high breeding 

you may make a blinker 
him. If you follow the directions of a: 
well known authorities, you will be 
but remember, the dog is high-strur 
temper your actions 
working 


dog of 
otherwise 
out of 
of the 
ful in time, 
and you must 
the subject you are 


or 
success 


according to 


with.—A. F. H. 


The Useful Springer 

Editor Dog Department:—I am contemplating 
the purchase of a dog which will retrieve ducks 
from water and be good for hunting and retriev- 
ing Mexican or blue quail, I have in mind a 
springer or an Irish water spaniel. Which do you 
advise?—V. W. B., New Mez. 

Answer:—If you want a dog to answer the 
dual purpose of an upland game hunter and a 
water retriever, perhaps the springer spaniel 
would be more suitable. As a water specialist, 


however, no breed can surpass the Irish water 
spaniel.— A. F. H. 








Health 


of your Dog 
i sor te by? 


A.A.Hermann.DV5S. 


Cankered Ear 





Question My yearling sprit shakes |! 
head repeatedly. The inside of his ear a 
moist and has a bad odor. Advise treatment 
C. W. K., Minn. 

Answer Canker of the 1 is a ma 
festation of moist ecze ma, 1 1 t 

er diet and abs¢ tion t s 1 
ted anal glands which be e distended w 
pus 1 uld be evacuated l int 
Keep water and liquids t a aft 
tt h initial cleansing ar Take s 

t wabs on an applica 1 clean the « 

fectly, deep down to tl 1 Dust B. } 
[ ler into the ears th laily and 
necessary cover the ear witl bonnet 
| it held firm while being |! Feed | 
ind mutton raw on bones with some ground 

etable and bran.—A. A. H 


Distemper Sequel 
My dog has partially recover 


Ouestion 











from distemper. She carrie ! hind leg dr 
ip as if sore or lame. There i twitcl 
nd crying when asleep. Advise treatment 
W. H. R., Ind 

Answer Distemper very f é y leaves 

tims crippled for a long time in some mar 
with paralysis, paraplegia, a rhyth *“dister 
tick”” or periodic outcries of seeming | 
pecially while resting. Sometimes a_ hi igh 

ism of the diaphragm is noted, depending 
which portion of the brain or spinal cord is 1 
seriously invaded by the filterable virus of th 
sease. The injury to the nerve tissue of sor 

rtion of the brain or spinal cord during d 
temper does not really respond to treament. Or 
generous feeding of good food, outdo exer 
that promotes vigor and increases the animal's 
vitality, assists nature in repa tl it 1 
tissues Recovery is alw ys discourag ngly 

. 4. HH, 

“Honey Cyst” 

Question About a year a a large swelling 

lually formed under the lower jaw of m 
beagle hound. It is soft, varies in size and can 
he squeezed away entirely but later refills. —D. E. 
W., Wis 

Answe The dog has a c) st’ r 
pouch filled with thick honey-like saliva that a 
cu lates because the duct that ts saliva 
into the mouth from the gland s partially 
wholly obstructed. If the lining within is swabbed 
with a 5% silver nitrate s tion after the « 
tents are evacuated by lancing t may re 1 
cured. Sometimes a second swa ng is 1 
sar A. A. H. 


Matron and Consequences of Mongrel Litter 


Question My pure-bred pointer matron had 


ps sired by a mongrel dog W this ca 
inferiority or “offbred’”” in pups she n 
later whelp sired by a pure-bred pointer sire 
Ve.V tah, 
Answer We are ‘happy to vise you that at 
the end of the gestation it Ww b 
completely empties itself of its entire 
tents and no taint can possibly remain to 
fluence succeeding litters If your matron 
egistered in the American Kennel Club and 
bred to a sire so registered you are privile 
to register the litter and each 1 of t 
and no questions will be asked regard 
previous indiscretions.—A. A. H, 


Beagle Cross Can be Mated First Seasen 


Question:—Should my matron be mated at t 
first menstruation season? She is a beagle f 
hound cross.—D. G., Mich. 

Answer:—-Those dogs which normally hav 
large litters and are of a type tending towad 
elongated heads do not normally have such whel 

difficulties as are frequently encountered 
breeds having square, blocky heads such as B 
tons, bulldogs, Pekingese, etc. Dogs of the latte 
type breeds should be left over until at least the 


second season. If you breed your dog to a beagle 


the first season try the foxhound sire at the se 
ond season and see which type and disposition 
pups are more desirable -—A. H 
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“SnakeLore 
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VERTISING | 












byW.A.Bevan 


There Is a Spitting Cobra 
imed by some that there 


Advertise ments under this head : 





e rate of ta CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
“ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 


MU ST AC¢ OMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
his depart: ; 


Each number and initial counts as a 
second month preceding date of issue. 




















Fishing Tackle 
NEW PATENTED LURES 
y Rod Size or Casting Size 











FREE FI 





, we will send you a sample 


both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to 








/ BROOK TROUT 


of exceptional quality. 


Write for fall prices. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co. 























! WONDER ROD VARNISH and C 
ge housing a specimen in the j 
from sprayed venom which 


an intruder’s eyes but the 


TAY'S FE ATHE R MINNOW, 
Pi ke 





» showing this venom discharge 


a 
g 
y 











SINKE MR MOLDS FOR 








Dope on Rattlers 


form each year 





is the greatest length these 


Miscellaneous 

















is seldom found on a large 
ral months without food, 











Detecting Snakes by Odor 


whereabouts by the odor of cucumbers? 





~Many different species of snakes give 
an offensive odor A 








probably as a means of bringing the sexes 
People with keen noses 
while it might not lead 





could detect the smell : 





BUSINESS ENVELOPES 





lers W equire that you submit as references the 
tisement OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 
distributed all over America—and you will find 


can buy. 





Miscellaneous 


Guggenheim 
Gold Detectors 
NEVER FAIL 


Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used by 





Tourist Pro pectors, Loy Scouts, men and boys every 
“ et wate buried treasure, rich gold pockets and 
I Sonora prospector located $2000 in gold nuggets 
Many recent fortune made by gold seekers. Send $1 
for small size, $1.50 for Std. size, or $3 for professional 
ze and literature. 10-day money refund guarantee. 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 101K, | 110 Sutter ss €6=S lS San Francisco, Calif. 


TAP THE INFINITE 
SUPPLY yeti ny 


nner Vision and attain Great 


through Masters hip. in which Truth—the True In 
ence from whatsoever source’ rules: Instructions 
100 drawings lettered in five languages Send self- 


ressed LARGE envelop, age and four true aims for 
i8-page book and personal letter 
The Mind World Organization, Inc. 


New Hampton, New York 








SL I E ‘P ING BAG For hunters Ir ond new, never used 

aken out of original wrappings Waterproof Ka 
pok padding under waterproof cover with rustproof Talon 
zipper Priced by the manufacturer at $13.50, we have 
only six of these snug, warm sleeping bags for sale at 
$9.00 each, postpaid Sportsmen's Equipment Company, 


Box B, Mount Morris, IIL. 
MAKE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE, Colorful glossy tiles, 





no polishin rather uncanny Novelties, tabletops, 
bookend floors, whetstones. Hard, inexpensive, fire 
proof, enamels wood Secret cement methods, Amazing 

mples 3 Jehn S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Avenue, 
Li Angeles, Calif 





BINOC U L ARS, FIEL D GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 
htly used, $1.75 up; &x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 








All make DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phe ete 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept, 110 A, El- 
mira, N Y tf 
THERMO-DR’ Virgin wool filled, with and without 
Talon eae r fasteners. Write for catalog illustrating 
thre tyle three izes in all weights Prices range 
$5.25 to $21.65 Water-proofed Special bags made to 
order Di rect from Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich 10-2 
BIG PROFITS Raising "Jumbo Bull Frog New Indus- 
try reat demand. Easy, interesting. Write for free 
liter iture American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
Louisiana 
GOVERNMENT POST- DEPRESSION N Jobs. $§ $105- 8175 
mont Men—women, 18-50. List free Write today 
ré Franklin Institute, Dept. P65, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


WATER WE EDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 





any pond or river. Write = particulars. Aschert 
Bre i: ampton, TL aCanada, California. tf 
FOREST JOBS ea ily available, $175 on month. Cabin, 
H trap patrol. Get details immediately, Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo, 10-3 


rwO NEW 14 foot Manitoba whitepine duck boats, never 
used, at half-cost—$25 each. Arnol Clarine, W alker, 

Minr 

CASH: Gathering weeds, roots, bark 1 month ly. Details 
0 International Agency, L-10, Cincinnati. if 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS, Illustrated catalogue 
Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich, 


Where to Go — 


LOOKING FOR REAL VALUE in your Florida Winter ? 
Bete i decide, write College Point Hotel, Dept. BL, 


Point lorida. tear, Deer, Tarpon, Schools 

py lay American plan, Bath and Steam Heat. 

S rate for extended stay. Eight miles east of 
p 1 City 

rWIN LAKES LODGE In the heart of the best mcoe 

r i Ontario We specialize in moose hunting, 

bear and duck hunting. Good fishing in September 

I n and rates, write Bert Orenden, Nakina, 


Indian Curios 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork, 


( Fifteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. ‘ata- 
lo und birehbark canoe, 25c¢ Chief Flying ¢ loud, 
D 0. L Harbor Springs _Michig ran 10 6 


SALE: Indian relics, firearms, antiques, books, ~ photo- 
p list 10¢ R. Heike, _Pontlac, t 


_ Archery y Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 


Port Oxford shafts 35e per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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| K l 
Kennel enne 
FOR § SALE Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, SPRINGERS AND SPRINGER Puppies, proven quality, 
Kentucky-Engclish Breed, 2 years old, medium ize, | dual purpose. Backed by 20 champions in 5 generation 
he eared, good voice Raised and trained together | pedigree, including Duals, Internationals, and Field Trial 
but no relatior Both brush and briar hunters and will | Champions. 30 years handling gun dogs in England, 
tay with a rabbit until shot or h 1, good hole barkers | Canada, United States and Mexico. Every dog and bitch 
Neither man or gun shy. Will ip anywhere on 10 in kennel a winner, last three shows in California win- 
la trial Male $15.00, female $12.50, or pair $25.00 ner dogs to a dog bred and sold by me. Safe delivery 
CoD Money back guarantee. Reference furnished, guarantced. Robt. Elliott, Cale xico, ¢ ali See 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky . . | GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 
HUNTING HOUNDS—AIl breeds, well trained, good sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds Rabbit hounds, 
hunter Extra high-class coonhound $65.00 Choice teagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
combination coonhounds $40.00 Expert Wolfhounds, Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
Foxhounds, and Deerhounds, $40.00 eac! Young hounds buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
well started, $15.00. Pups, $10.00 a pair. Real Rab are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial 
ithour $15.00. Squirrel dogs, $20.00. Ten days Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
trial Enclose stamp for reply. Macon M. Cawthon, Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf. 
, Ar “ . - | IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 
FOR SALI Male Rabbit Hound 2% years old, long rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
eare extra good voice, 1! m z Free from ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
! h or disease Blue tick and Red Bone Bree ! proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
Krush and briar hunter He will ay Ww il mderful intelligence, Puppies, youngsters, trained 
t or holed. Good hole barker True dogs I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
man or i shy. $15.00 C.O.D., ten day : ne) K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
; acl ntec Bank references. J. N. Ryan, Murray, | YouR puPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
n " - puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
GENUINE OLD-F ASHIONED, Bawling v all night able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
tree barkir var river or lake tra oonhounds Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
oper Silent, semi ‘silent trailer fox rabbit Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
deer proof Straight cooner he f kers. Send faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
me for price list Ind lual «de : in Northern Fifth, Denver. Colo tf 
keland Gamegett akelanc r Exchange, Salem, | ——> — : “ . ar 
a a ve waas sameness ies stag" 50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
: - Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
DOG BUYERS, before purcha tined dog or puppy Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
mi dime for list f rtified healthy stock shipped Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
n trial ludir Oorar Air - Cocker — » | Grass Farm Kennels. Berry, Kentucky tf 
Setter Pointers Coonhound oxhounds, irriers, — — : —— ~ ——_ey 
= " : FARM RAISED KEAGLES—eligible, including dog 
t ¢ I t i " 3 lub Se > .a- 
- 5 oO ane Terriers. Sportsmen . 4 ervice, La won 3 times in trials Two bitches in whelp. Some 
- : _ - | can win. Pups that should develop into winners. Will 
CHOICE ENGLISH SETTERS, by Max Kun . Tuck, best | sacrifice. E _Zerby, Sellersville, Pa. 
inning son of Phil Essig, ex telle Beaumont, full | = a —_——_—— . 
champion field breeding, nominated and enrolled. Six | FIRST $20 00 BUYS broke pair Rabbithound, 10 d days’ 
montl zuaranteed so derby and trained setters trial. Coonhound, extra good, $30.00. 30 days’ trial 
% a , ‘lde omeite ts | These prices for quick sale. Love Bradley, Box 431, 
D. A. Alig, 211 Indiana Trust | Indianapolis, Ind, 4 J 
re BE BAY PUPS. Eight mo Paper Irish | Springfield Tenn — —— —————— 
ee eee aaAlcle females, ever: mo. Also half Chesa. | COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, Rabbit_and combination 
. ry : iain a \ | hounds: shipped for trial. Free literature showing pic 
peake and half Irish Water Spanie two mo. Will 4 , . 
trade for Canadian call geese Enos Clark, Wilcox tures. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
Nebr 7 , ‘ ‘ \ Padueah, Ky 
—_- ; flop ipee loge, | COCKER SPANIELS—None finer A. K. C. litter reg- 
‘ ONHOUNDS, and combination tree dogs, “ : 
. b= a t Pm: b tt hour “ that 7 oe aghty troteed istered March pups. Males, $25.00. females, $15.00. 
Trial allowed. Price list free. Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- | State color and sex preferred. Scott Teachout, Big 
nel ( nd. Ga Rapids, Mich 
PEDIGREED IRISH WATER Spar English Spring- EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spaniel 
er Spaniel puppic $15. $10 Irish Water Spaniel, puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired Rea- 
bitch, year old, partially broken, $20. Gail Kreymborg, sonable s Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-fifth. 
Hn lb gg Fm Denver, Colo st tf. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS teautiful puppies by son of AIREDALES—CHOICE, HEALTHY beautiful puppies, 
Int. Champion L’ile Messenger Bk Also male eleven $15.00—$25.00 each. All Pedigreed. Guarantee satis- 
months old. very reasonable. Hurstdale Kennels, Scotts- | faction and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing 
bluff, Nebr } ton, Ohio 6-6 
FOR SALE—200 Beagle 30 Fox hounds. Guaranteed | GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Evonien, pedigreed, 
on rabbits run—no fox. Will hip for trial before lovable intelligent house dogs 5 35. Her- 
payment Frank Watkins, 351 8 Penn S8t., York mosa | Kennels, Federal and | Fifty Fifth, seneak, Colo. tf 
Penna 10-2 | EXTRA GOOD COONERS. 30 days’ trial. Farm raised 
a SAPFAKES - inn: al and trained rabbit hounds. $22.50 pair, money back 
a ~ ~ — D al . —_——— = E. al ffalo ct oe . — gua arantee. 1 D. Scott, Mt. Pleas: unt, Tennessee. 
oughbr All ages Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, IRISH TERRIERS ~ SCOTTISH Terriers Wire haired 
Minn | fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
WORLD'S LARGEST Hound Kennels Offers: Quality | guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kehene _ Ind. : tf 
Ilunting Doe Sold Cheap, Trial ved: Literature COCKER SPANIELS, Sire ¢ hampion Bobsday Nebo, 
Free Dixie Kenne! Ir 137 Illinois eligible registration: priced reasonable. Elwood Ken. 
- PANIEI = it Paddy K 7 nels, _916 East Che stnut, Louisville, Ky 8-3 
: “ATER SPANIFLS Sired by P neue ¥ [es 
mo ‘Saaee ion Ireland. A. K.C ‘Registration, | OLD FASHIONED COONHOUNDS. All Kinds of var- 
Paddy at stud. Minnesota Kennels, Rush € ty, Minn mint hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed, Ozark 
: : : Mountain Kennel, Springfield, Missourt. 
ENGLISH SETTERS & S&Sprincer Spaniels ¢ hampton CAT. ‘OON. LION Hounds—Rear ie ~'Y Western 
Bloodlines All paper Shipped ¢ approval. Satis trained guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 
intee ‘ Miller Crestline Ohio -_ - - » A 7 - =e 4 
fa tion guaranteed Carl = Victoryway, Seattle, Washington 9-6 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. — Registered excellent QUALITY SETTERS, Pointers, Spaniels, Retrievers— 
field and show prospects 10 week ! Reasonable. Thoroughbred—papers—Trained dogs pups. Thorough- 
A. L. Vanderley, 2640 So. 61 Ct., Cicero, Tll _____ | bred Kennels, Atlantic, Towa. 9-2 
REGISTE RED SPRINGER SPANIELS Five beautiful | LABRADORS FOR SALE: Wonderful retrievers Im- 
choice bitches with excellent breeding, partly trained. ported: Tad of Whitmore at stud. Bertsch Kennels 
G lene A. lore, Plainfield, I ee Glasgow, , Montana 8-3 
CHESAPEAKE PUPS—CHESACROFT STRAIN—Males | $39 WILL BUY my 4-year old male coonhound. Will 
Females Greatest Duck Dog. Dr Henry Blank, ship him any place on trial. Write J. P. Clayt, ‘on. 
Denver, Colorat ani _ ; Finger Tenn »-3 
FAST SILENT COON Dog, 4 rear old. $ 10.00. Fifteen | BIG FINE 2 year old nicely started coon hound, treeing 
days’ trial, purchase money back guarantee. B. Miller. | good. First $12.50 gets him, C. @. D. Isom Wilson, 
Lynn Grove. K 19-2 Murray. Ky 
FOR SALE—Two young Spr r Spanie log R 50 REAGLES and rabbit hounds well broke. One year 
trieve land water Also puppi John Stewart, | old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St 
Minot, N. D ics 10-2 | York, Pa tf 
BROKEN POINTERS, English and Llewellin Setters. | GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Rest Family Pro- 
A few nicely started. Best of breedir Morris Sharp tectors). Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Col- 
Xenia, Ohio Kd wee orado. 5-34 
BEAUTIFULLY MARKED, pedigreed Boston Terrier | SETTER PUPS, championship stock, registered, either 
pups sired by Champion High Ti Mrs. Jesse Smith, sex $15.00, Thomas H. Pratt, Kingsport, Tenn 9-2 
Tlope, Ind . — 
- a ao . Soe econg ENGLISH SETTERS, 4 mo., $12.00 up, eligible, John 
50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good Littfin, Winifred at Bidwell, St. Paul, Minn. 
started young dog R. Foller 19 E. King St = . 
York, Pa 10-3 | CHOICE a COCKE Spaniels—Years of selected 
eens Ey or tings. 3utle ennels, Vills i 
IRISH SETTER Pt ? Pr 1E S—Hi: uf pr pric e, e, best bloodlines 0 ma ng — enne illard, Minn 
All papers to register. G. A. Smith, Liberty Hill HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds, shipper 27 
Texas 10-2 | years. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-2 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered. Catalogue ten | HOUNDS TRAINED on coon, fox and wolf. ¢ Redbone 
cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 10-2 puppies Arthur Sampey. Sprinefield, ) 8-3 
GOLDEN L ABRADOR’ a rted stock. Satis faction WATER SPANIELS Half Cocker, Half Irish pups, 
guaranteed. Itasca Kennels, New Rox rkford, N. Dak $12.50. Chas. Gallagher. Spencer, Iowa 
POINTER P UPP IES From champion. fi ld trial stock, SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puspies and _ 
__ $10.00 and_up James Hargrave, Boonville, Ind Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 0-2 
LL LEWELLYN BEAUTIES. Puppies “good hunting | BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS, Real broken, Fs 
strain Franklin Koliha, Schuyler, Nebr Guy Werner. Hanover Junction, Pa 
BEAGLES FOR SALE—Young tome and brood bitches. | GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in ne 
Castell’s Place _ Kennels, Nashvil Ohio Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 
DEER, COON, CAT. Possum, skunk “and coyote hounds. | WIRE FOX TERRIER +: ene Vale lieds 
L. C. Crawford, Fairview, Okl: Kennels, Horseheads, N 9-2 
SPRINGER PUP PIES born May first. Best of blood | BEAGLE PU PS, males aan females $7.50. Floyd 
lines. Harvey Fox, Tama, Iowa Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 
FOR SALE: Fox Hounds, Vv armint Houn Is. Papers, SMITH BASSET HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
trial. Mack Horn, Nixa, Mo Pictorial saleslist, 19c. : 9-6 
CHOICE DALMATIAN PUPS. At reasonable prices. BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. Hopewell 
Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio 8-6 
FOR SALE—15 well broke rabbit hounds. Welsh, May- IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. Pedigrees and photos, K. J. 
port, Penna. Crandall, Casey, Ill, 
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Kennel 




















HIGH CLASS RABBIT Hounds, thoroughly trained, no 
trash, A-1 hunters, anywhere routers, steady drivers 
day, hunters, hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy 
, age or size. Females $12.50, males $15.00, pair 
».00. Ship C. O. D., 10 days trial, money back 
guarantee. Isom Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. 
COONHUNTERS: This dog is two years of age, good 
size, open trailer, treeing good. Helped tree several 
coons and opossums. Redbone and bluetick stock with 
good voice. Clear of diseases or blemishes Stock proof. 
$15.00 buys him C. O. D. Tony Dalton, Route 1, Hazel, 
K 
ns SPANIELS, Puppies, Youngsters and 
broods. Blue King at Stud. English Setter 
youngsters: Bired by Ch. Gore’s Blue Pa Ready to 
hunt this fall. Prices reasonable st 
Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 





POINTERS—Champion Comanche 




































































Three months and up. Fifteen to 4 
Easy payment plan. Satisfaction guar logs 
immuned against Distemper l0c will bring photos and 
references Furcht’s Private Kenn Goodi Idaho. 
COONHUNTERS: Buy one of Kentucky's best thoroughly 

trained four year old coon dog red hone and blue tic 
breed, wide and fast hunter, true tree Marker, rabbit and 
fox broke. $40.00 on fifteen days’ trial Written money 
back gl larant ee. _ C Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 

PAIR 2 YE AR ¢ OLD male, female medium size rabbit 
hounds that will stay after a rabbit until shot or 
holed. Good rooters, $20.00. 10 days’ trial. W. Miller 
Lynn Grove cy. 10 
SHOOTING DOGS, Pointers, Setters Beautiful Pointer 
puppies, registered, ten weeks. ‘arolin breed- 
= $15. Write me your wants, ie Mo Le wisburg, 
Tenn 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS._ Excellent hunters; 
retrievers, land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville 
Illinois 10-6 
COONHOUNDS AND RABBIT hounds Right quality 
at the right price. Trial. Sidney Vaughan, West Plains, 
M 
SELL—Hunting Beagles, medium, Blankets, also shot- 
guns. Rati liff, Evart, Mich. 
Old ‘Colne 

‘ALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27 My, ize 53« 

2c piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 different stamps 
and stamp Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, 
Utah 10- ‘6 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war ~ medals, 

selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 
Colo tf 
Antique Firearms 
WORLD WAR RELIC Just released from War De- 
partment. Marlin Aircraft Machine Gur new, but 
rendered unserviceable by U. S. Government to comply 
with law Fine for den er clubroom. Weight 25 Ibs 
Price $5.00 Send $1. 00 with order, balance COD by 
express. Fiala Outfits, Varren Street, New York. 
RELIC MAC HINE GUNS—U. S. Model 1917, Aircraft 
synchronized; 8 M/M French Hotchki on tripod. 
Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass 
T i 
rapping 
NEED A JOB? Trap Live Foxes and make money My 
ooklet one dollar. Formerly ten Worth hundreds. 
My record 186 foxes one season Results guaranteed. 
J. C. Racquet, 76 Market, Potsdam, N. Y 7 
TRAPS, TRAP TAG S, SNARES, Scents; lowest prices; 
quickest service. W Vrite new catalogue. Howe Fur Co 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 9-2 
Mention Outdoor Life when 


writing to Advertisers 


Books and Magazines 
HOUNDS AND 








HUNTING, De “ 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more informatio re ar ling the beagle 
than you can get in all other pt ubli ations. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to t tell the good ones 8 tf 
CcoY OTE COURSING—Only book on subject. Profus 36 
illustrations by actual photographs, and also sketches. 
Price, postpaid $2.00. Money orders or C.O.D. Com- 
municate ’. Almirall, Forest Hills, L. _I., N.Y. 
READ ‘“‘POORMAN’S MODERN Gold Mir ing and 
Prospecting Methods.” It pays ter . large, 





instructive Bulletin FREE. Em pire Publis ing ‘Company, 





Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

is just the magazine you have been 
looking tor It is edited by none 
ether than Mr Harding. whose 
name is a bywor in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly publication 
of fror 100 « chucked full 
f 





line; Questi 
Trappers’ Asa'n. ) 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 56c 
Clip thisad; Attach name and addrese 


Cover— Actual photos repro- and send with 50c cash, check or 
duced in natural co/ore money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


aa86. Geng _~ News enn ee Obie 
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Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your waters Plant 


W ILD RICE, WILD CELERY 


ND SAGO PONDWEED 
SE EDS ete. Guaranteed to 
grow . Write for free planting advice 
und free beoklet, also low prices. Many 
years of experience. 

Pesconesane AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wisc. 





Decoy Harness 


Will not slip or bind. Does not inter- 

fere with decoys natural action, so you 

* can attach “‘PerFecT” Harness at open- 
ing of the season and leave it on till season close 

Fully adjustable to any decoy. Simple and easy to put 

on. Size *'A"’ for Ducks, $3.60 perdozen. Size “B" for 
Geese, 34.80 per dozen. F.O.B. Salina, Kans. Money 

cuarantee. The “PerFecT’’ Live Duck Decoy 

oy 130 North ) Fifth Street, Salina, Kansas 


Foods Lure Ducks-Fish-Game! 


Plant Terrell’s Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Muskgrass Now! Discount on early Orders. 


Write for Free Book of Pianting Tips. 
Re rennet, Naturalist, 410A, Oshkosh, Wis. 
DECOYS Cotitog ceoan: 
Catalog CEDARS 


Tuveson Mfg. Co.,St. James, Minn. FL YERS 


Harne 


























L 
OLT’S Famous Hard Rubber game callers, tuned to wild 
bird’s call: DUCK $1.00; MALLARD $1.25; GOOSE 
$1.50; CROW $1.00; Cedar 2-tone TURKEY Caller 
$1.00 Postpaid. PHILIP 8S. OLT, Dept. C, Pekin, Ili 
tr 10-3 

















ADDS PLEASURE to Duck Hanting—Hill’s Handy 
Halters for live decoys. Handiest duck halter mace 
Sar pie 2 Dozen $2.00, Hill & Rafter, Spring 
Valle Illinoi 
WILD 1AN ‘DA ¢ G EESE Decoys or breeders. Also 
Snows Blues, Hutchins, White Fronted Egyptians, 
for sale or trade. Write. tlue Goose Farm, Sioux City 
la 
FOR SALE—Canadian Geese, Mallard and English Call 
Ducks, good callers. tuaranteed safe delivery. Plea 
ant Valley Game Farm, 2849 High Street, Denver, Colo 
10-3 
GI "ARANTE ED mang DECOYS—tTrained to give REAL 
Sport—Calls, Gee Mallards Also Pheasants—Quail. 
Fox Valley Game Aashiiada Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


WILD CANADIAN G E little English, Belgian and 
Black Call Duck over, trained decoys Jones’ 
“Birch Point Decoys,” “Box | 195, Brockton, Mass. 


SMALL ENGLISH CALL] 











$3.00 pair, $4.50 trio. 
Trained with flyers. C . D. Canada Geese $12.00 
pair Cc, G. Coffman, Fa Ill 10-3 


SELL—G t ARANTEED mall Englis sh ~ calls, “Mate 1 





Canada geese. Grey Mallards. Trained decoy 3 Paul 
Leib, An na, Ill, 9-3 
MINNE SOTA WILD RICE seed—wWrite for special 

3 Prompt delivery MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin 


Minnesot i 10-12 
ENGLISH CALL DECOY Ducks from 
$3.00 and $4.00 per pair. Percy C, 

bus, Kans 
DUCK CALLING TAUGHT 
. W 


_ call $1.00 c Grubbs, 





imported stock 
Stephens, Colum- 





Rook of instructions and 
608 Gray, Houston, Tex 


DOMESTIC ATED D GREY MALLARD Ducks for decoys, 


_ $3.00 per pair. | Comra e Farms _Galion, Ohio 
FANCY SHOW TYPE English C alls $5.00 pair. Shipne ! 
on approval Clinton Frogge, Meni jon, Mo. 10-2 


CANADA G EESE, pair $9 00. Ring neck pheasants , pair 
$2.50 Coates Game Farm, Mea ville, 3 Mo 


CALLS “AND )_ MALLARDS $2.00 pair, $10.00 per doz. 
Wm. lian , Marissa, Ill 


Homesteads and Lands 








At RES . ARKANSAS County, Ashenens. Water out 
let WI River Finest duck shooting and fishing in 
Uv. 8 3.00 per acre Valuable timber. Memphis 





alty Co Bank of Com. Bldg Memphis, Tenn. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, 





poultry 





location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 
FREE HOMESTEADS—Some improved, forfeited, 18 

states Maps. ‘700 Facts,”” 40c. J. Hitchcock, Heth, 
Arkansa 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. 





Learn quickly at 
Nothing like it 














Experience unnecessary. American School of Photography, 

Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 

YOUR FAVORITE KOD. AK pictures enlarged, size 

x7 10¢ Three for 25c, yin. Send best negatives 

(film) today. Address Damner Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 

Des Moines, Iowa, tf. 
Tobacco 





“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 

Leaf. 18 peunds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe $1.00. 
10 pounds Chewing, flavoring, and recipe $1.00. Farmers 
Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 








“REI” Live 





Insect to Elephant 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
=) MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
$ OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 






RIERS. Glass Eyes, Teeth, 
= Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 
Catalog. Name branch FOR —_ 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs, birds pt 


Ship us your ——s to be MOUNTED, 'FURRIER WORK. 


Bucktails, Hackles, for FLY TIEING. 
mM. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| THOMAS HODGES 


| Sculptor Taxidermist 





Master of Art on your 
TROPHIES, 
TANNING, FURRIER 
Highest Class Workmanship 
505 East 7th St. 

i LOS IS ANGELES, ¢ CALIF. 


dermy YSUPPLIES 


Quality Art ifoial Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms, Tools 
materials, et Everything for the progressive Taxidermist 
"Send for 64 page Catalogue 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway 








— Free 
Denver, Colorado 





FOR SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY, Tanning, fur work, 
deer or? and Also b uffalo hides and horns 
for ile. L. E. Dra ver, 306 West Noble Okla Cit 
Okla 10 
WANTED—EXPER T TAXIDERMISTS. Name your pr 
it n, time plece work, il photo your ovn 
rk, No amateurs. Jack C. Miles Fur Co., Denver, 
‘ 
SHIP US YOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonable 


es. Wm, C, Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo 10-6 


Birds and Animals 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US. 


STOCK AND BUY WHAT YOU RAISE 
dg ae HIGHEST PRICES— Established 20 Yrs. 
Babsic book catalog and monthly market bulletin 
wing prices we ~~ our breeders, 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRIGE 7 nc., Box 409, NEW CITY, N. Y¥. 


_. NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL E ECGS 


Up to Sept. Ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.2 
than 50 35e each After Sept. : * to Nov. 
White Rare BY 00 per pa ir and 
Mar heaithy birds, 
tenn Wm. - M. 














ingnecks 
MR ENLOPEN "GAME 
Foord, Pres Pres. MIL TON, DEL. 


Gold | bottle, hot bird; in = 
everywhere are PR 
al Squabe, up 2 to 8 times 


chicken prices. Make money eceniing tien: t ready for market 
ays. We ship everywhere on 3 mos. trial. Write 

free 68-p book, send four cents stamps for 
earn why, how. 84th year of succes 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 429 H St, Melrose, = 


G 
FARMS, 




















OFFE aR -‘Silvertipt,’’ Black Silver 


AN AMAZING 
Foxes, Cross F 


Alaskan and Cross-bred Mink, the 

are now for ile on a time pay 
our pocket bool Now you car tart 
isine We teach you everything 
in our cooperative association and 
profitable busine Our t 


e Lake Fur & Anima 








"RE MONGOLIANS, Half Mongolians 
Ringneck Choicest breeders and 
at lowest prices. Wallace Grange 





DARK GERMAN FITCH—First quality blue fox - 

Young tock—-Lowest prices. Will trade for porting 
equipment or good mink. Tamarack Fur Farm, Chilo- 
quin, Oregon 


PLEASURE 
flation S 


Ruy German Fitch before ir 
ring stock. Bargair Dr. 


Chapman, 421 Peoples Bldg 





Ada Hinckley 





MINK PIONEER BREEDERS of the mink industs 
? vears selective breeding. We please the most 


tical.” Skinner's Mi bh Ranch, , Westchester, I 
SKU NKS FOR SALE: Rais ing ng the e animals in field 


No work or ire Let me direct you, have 
Peter Flem Chilton Wis 

YI KON MINK—W e ship on approval If not as dark a 
you ever saw—no sale Red Fox pups, Fitch and Musk 

it L Bar’ Fur F ‘arm, A Austin, Minn 


ACK TAILED Jack Ral Rabbits. Coursi tockir 
te Live arrival. No culls shipped. Ww. ¢ 
Bur ke, Spearville, Kansas. 


EXTRA DARK AL ASKAN N Mink, priced right for su- 
perior qualit y Also selected proven breeders, Love 

Fur Farm, Coalport, Pa 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, 
mt its, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. B. 

Cale font Minn. 


FOR SALE—FERRE TS, 
ice W. H. Campbell, 





profitable. 


all experience 














r 
BL 














‘Ss. Lere e or small lots. Write ‘for 
Route 3, New London, Ob 





FOR SALE—Native Virginia 30b-White Quail. Dr. 
a. 


Gosney, Danville, Va 











CANADA GEESE. All ages. Harold Rahrs, Route 1, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 10-2 
FERRETS—Yearling ratters, $3.00. Chas, Gallagher, 


Spencer, lowa. 





When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 
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| . Taxidermy 





‘Birds 
and Animals 


Experts will teach 
you TAXIDERMY, 
quickly, at home. 


Save your trophies. Learn 







Today 
to mount all wild game—and domestic birds 
Free Book i233 
hundreds of fine pic- 
the Free Book. State your age. 
Omaha, Neb. 


and animals. Fun and fascination. 

booy rteoen A 
tures. The ONLY real taxidermy school in the world will 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept.64, 


PROFITS—Earn splendid profits from —_ time. 
FREE BOOK, 
teach you and guarantee success. Write this minute for 
Melrose Park,Ill. 





Mr Alfred Schuidt 

Dear Sir: 

am glad to write you this letter as I 

2 nothing but praise for your course 

° ly in Taxidermy,as I have taken other 

courses and NONE of them were satisfactory 

BUT yours was more than you said it would 

be. Your PERSONAL Training is of RRAL help 

to me,and I would be glad to recommend your 

School to anyone inte rested in Taxidermye 
birds, animals . .. and our 


_ truly O 2 * 
E splendid school. 


Raita 
A valuable Mounting Book that 

Write TODAY for Your Copy 
SCHMIDT SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 


tells you f all about mounting 
Dept. 52, Memphis, Tenn. 














IF INFERIOR 
TAXIDERMY 


has lessened the value of your 
trophies, have us mount your 
next one, 

LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros, 
of Livingston, Mont. 


JACKC. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 

















SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


oR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 











HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, 

fanned rug skins, bear, lion, bebcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo. tf 


G i ASS EYES, HE ADFORMS, 


and furriers’ 


buffalo, elk, deer, 





panels and all taxider- 
supplies Largest stocks in the 


W rid. Lowest prices Big new catalog free Write 
today tex Eye Co., 901 Fr Wrigley Blig., Chicago, ILL 





Ss, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, 

and Panels 
ld Millions to 

Schoepfereye "134 West 








Tools, Ete., 

Largest stents of eyes in 
select from. Catalog Free. 
32nd St., New York, 10- 6 


T AXIDER MIST ‘SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 











forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wast 10-2 
WANTED—TAXIDE RMIST, Capable, conscientious, 

Good wage *hotos. References. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gate Ave Brooklyn, N. ¥ _ 9-3 


WORLD'S FINEST STEERHORNS for Sale, fT 
I mounted over six feet spread. Lee 

Mit neola, Texa 

PAPER FORMS. 
Squirrels, Glass 


Polished 
Bertillion, 





Bird Bodies, 
Birch, Coldwater, 


Ear Liners, Deer Heads, 

Eyes. Arthur C., 

N 

TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, 
nimals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. 





birds, 
Larson, Iola, 
1-6 

















W 

TAXIDERMISTS—Furrlers Supplies. “We ship what 
you order Pau! Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 

GLASS EYES. Best quality Low prices. Erwin 
Lemster, 1010 0 Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 9-4 

MAKING ~ CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 5-6 

SCULPTOR T, AXIDERMIST. Game head specialist. 


John J. Lottes, Cody, Wyoming. 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
lermy School, Lemont, Il. 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 
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“‘PACIFIC’’ Speed 
Reloading Tool 










1 tool that is pleasing the 
experts from the Atlar to the 
Pacific. It will full length re- 
ize Sold with a guaran- 
tee to be perfect. Prices 
a $20.50 ar 1 $22.50 
RELOADING SUPPLIES 
All reloading ipplies can 


now be purchased from one 
depot—l’ ler, Primer 
Gas Checks, Shells and 
Bullets for all calibers, 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, Etc. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 





“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


Perfect Workmanship—Absolute 
Accuracy—Exact Micrometer 
Adjustments—Moderate Price 
KRAG SIGHT $3—Best 
Krag sight ever developed 
30,000 now in use. 
FRONT BAND SIGHT $1.25— 
Made for any rifle having barrel 
dimension between .550 and .680. 
RAMP with HOOD $4.75 
—Cut out of solid 
piece of steel—fits 
nearly all rifles. 





for Catalog 7-B: send 8 


ostage 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 

EXPERT GUN SMITHING _ 

FOR SALE: Socte ané docterng — Ay cag 


ome if you have too much For gr 











for grinding out inding 






out pits and drawboring to stop leading and for polishing 
inside f shot gun barrel 

Do your own work with these Is. I rebuild your 22 Win- 
chester auto to handle the regular 22 hil peed cartridge. 
Get better results for half the price of cartridge 

Reli rill 1 pistol barrel put ow t rel inside of your old one, 
ei br r muzale | Mak 1k s of versior Also all 
kinds of obsolete gun 5 Send stamp { rcular describing tools 


Game, Gann. 


m BOND BULLET MOULDS 


and list of ma ersions 
D. C. Addicks, 207 E. 10th Street, 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators 
Powder Measure Scale Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10¢ for Latest Cat- 


alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW CATALOGUE 





815 West 5th St. 





the New King rifle and pistol sights, Metal 
Jacket bullet Kleanbore non-mercurie primers an 
er — I olver I S. Navy binocu- 


22 Re 
es imp for cat slogue 


i St No 
W. JOSEPH ‘O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's E<uipment, Baker, Oregen 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Y eakeo straight line wel ading toole. bul 
let mo ulde ewaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper aad cast 
bullets. Gun repaire remodeling. and especial hale. sighte fitted. 
Let use know your wante 























YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
WINC rept es “em re Savage cartridges per hun- 
dred: 32 $1.50. 25/35 Mush. $3.00, 32 Re 
Mus! $3 00, R, at M. P. $3 00 om Savage M.P. $2.50 
03 Savage M.P. $2.50, 300 Savage M.P. $3.00, 32/40 


P. $3 ‘00. 7 M/M Mauser S.P. $3.00 


S.P. $3.00. 38/55 S 


HUDSON, L-52, Warren 











7, 62 _ ian A P. $3.00. 
Street w Ye 
WHILE THEY LAST (—'06 Springfiel is “$19. 00. 
15 Colts $15.00 Cartridge $18.00 per 1000 ” 
Hartford target pistols $9.50. Shot-shell lighters ore, 
Gun bluer $1.00 Slightly used 32 Colts $12.00 25 
Colts $10.00 Guaranteed Sequoia Importing Co., 53 
Market St., San Fr ancisco, 9-6 
WINCTIESTER “REP E ATERS A AT amazingly low prices. 
Send stamp for list of w Winchester take-down re 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and double New type .2% 
calibre Auxiliary tarrel for 15 Colt Automatic. I > 
repairing and restockir Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 
South St., Boston, Mas tf. 





reblueing 


=e GU NaaTSEING Rebuilding and 
barrel fur- 


Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber or new 


nished to your specifications Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, et 
catalog. Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


Write for 
TRADE IN ONE of your guns for our famous ‘Pac ific ” 

gun equipment—gun sights. rifle telescopes, reloading 
tools, or a remodeling job Write for information. Pa 
cific Gun Sight Co., Dept. B, 424 talboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT cartridges per 








hundred; 45 Colt Auto 


or 1917 S&W and Colt $2.00 Colt 45 DA. $1.75 
Springtield 30/06 M.P. $1.80. 303 British M.P. $2.00 
HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 








INCHESTER 


Model 55 TAK FREE 


Offering limited quantity Wir rchester's 0 lat est Model 55 light 
t half r 
1 






> . jown case 
o. D. examination $5.00 M. ‘or cash in full 


Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 





e ship ¢ 
i rod free. 


— & Kimball, 


BARGAINS IN GUNS 


peat in the United States at the following Ara 














Mc ~ 1l Remington Auto-Loading Shot-Gun 4 

Mo. cl 29 Remington Pump 12 ga $24.00 
Marlin .4110 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun sonee-$16.20 | 
Model 24 Remington Auto-Loading Rifle ’ _------$ 16.00 
Model 12A Remington Repeating Rifle woe $14.85 
H. & R. 22 Special Revolver ...$ 8.50 
Iver Johnson Super Shot 22 cal. Revolver ..... $10.00 
Liberty 25 Cal. Automatic Pistol 5.95 


Many other bargains. Catalogue Free. 


F. C. HOYT SAC CITY, IOWA 
SHOOTERS SUPPLIES 


S. Army used leather gun slings 50c. Remingtea 
ae mercuric Kleanbore primers Nos. 1%, 2%. 6%, 8%, 
per 1000 $3.50; 10% discount on ! 5,000. Stamp for re- 
loading supplies catalogue No, 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon 








SELECTED VALUES FROM OUR Stock of Shotguns. 
Give First and Second Choice. 10% Deposit, Balance 
Cc. O. D., Express Privilege Examination. Firearms 
taken in Trade on All Photographic Equipment, Bino 
ulars, Motion Picture Equipment. DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS: Aubrey 12-30 hammer double American 
made, good cond., $6.00; Hercules 12-30 h'less double 
American made, very fine cond., $8.00; Westernfield 12- 
32 h'less (Ithaca, N. Y.) Long-Range as new, $12.00; 
12-32 h'less American made, fine cond., Flui 


Baker Batavia-Leader, 12-30 


2 I 
$10.00; h’less twist 
! 





full & mod. fine cond., $18.00; Smith 12-32 Fiel 

3 inch shell, long-range as new $20.00; Smith 12 
28 Field Grade Armor steel bbls., cyl bore very good 
$15.00; Remington 12-30 h'le automatic ejectors, good 
cond., $25.00; Ithaca 12-30 Fieki Grade new condition, 
full and wmod., 524.50; Lefever 12-32 single’ shot 
trap with ventilated rib, new $15.00; Chas. Daly 3 barre! 
hammer gun, 12-30, 38-55 rifle bar rel, damascus stee! 
fine, $35.00; Smith 12-30 Special Grade, damascus steel 
very fine $35.00; Smith 12-30 Special Grade, damascus 
tecl, very fine, $40.00; Smith 12-32 Single trigger Spe 
cialty grade vent, rib trap gun, as new, $65.00; Er t 








rifle barrel 25-35, beauti- 


Parker G Grade, damascus 
10-32 Parker G Grade 


Ova-Unda 16-26, 
$50.00; 12-30 
condition, $40.00; 


made, 
steel, fine 


damascus steel, slight pits, otherwise fine, h'less, $25.00; 
20-28 Baker Batavia Grade, as new, $22.50; 20-28 Ithaca 
Number 1 Grade, damascus steel, as new, $35.00. PUMPS 
AND AUTOMATICS :—20-28 Remir gton model 17, can 
not be told from new, $25.00; 20-26 Winch meee 12 
h'less, as new $22.50; 20-28 Winch. Model 12 h’les as 
new, $24.5 20-28 Winch. model 12 h’less, as new, with 
rib $27 se: 16-28 Winch. model 12 h'less, as new 


h'less very 
model 620, 
model 


$25.00; 12 28 Westernfield Browning Pat., 

fine, $17.00; 12-28 Stevens h'less fine cond. 

$18.00; 16-28 Westernfield Browning Pat. h’'less 
’ 


30, as new $18.00; 12-30 Remington model 29, as new 
$22.50; 12-30 Remington pump with rib, fine conl., 
Jotsam Pad, $24.50; 12-30 Remington 10-T Trap with 
ventilated rib, beautifully made, as new, $49.50; 12-32 
C mington Automatic with rib full choke, as new $32.00; 
’-30 Remington Automatic ventilated rib, trap gun, as 
new $45.00; 20-28 Remington Automatic, new condition. 
$32.00. REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS:—25 Colt aut 
matic, good cond., $7.00, as new $9.00, new $12.00; 32 
Colt automatic, Geod cond., $9.00, as new $12.00; 32 
and 380 Savage automatics, fine cond., $8.00, as new 
automatics, as new $9.00 


$10.00: 32 and 380 Remington 
$40.00, good 





38 Colt automatic pocket model, formerly 

eond., $15.00; 38 Colt Officers automatic, Long model, 
fine cond.. $18 00; 45 Colt Army auton atic, fine cond., 
$15.00, same commercial model, $18.00; 45 8. W 

Army revolver, 5%”, good cond $17.50; 32-20 Colt 
Risley in very good cond., 7%”, $25.00; 44-40 Colt Bis 

ley 5%” in new cond., flat-top. $40.00; 44-40 S. & W 
Russian Triple lock S. A. 7%” revolver, as new, $27.50; 
32-20 S. & W. S. A. top brake 7%” revolver, nickel 















fine cond., $15.00: 32 Smith & Wesson h’less safety grip, 
blued as new, $12.50; 22 Reising automatic pistol, as 
new, $25.00. ‘National Camera Exchange, 5 So. 5th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
KRAG ROLT PEEP 8 Sight, 
age Anyone can mount i accurate hunting sight 
postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction or money refunded .. L 
Rice, Stamping Dept., 352 Oberlin Rd., Elyria, Ohio. 
LACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1.00 postpaid, com- 
plete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
diagram of gun hutt Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor 
Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 





“ARTRIDGES $2.00 the 100. 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 











20-06 expanding $2.50, . $3.00, 45 Auto. $2.50 
30-30 Winchester, good condition, $11.00. D, O. Am- 
stutz, Ransom, Kans. 

FOR SALE OR Trade—One Western Trap and 500 clay 
pigeons For used rifles and shotguns Ahtanum 

Lumber & Produce Co., R. D. No. 4, Yakima, Washing 

ton, 

LIKE NEW, REMINGTON 20. two barrels, 28” full, 


perfect condition, cash, $29.50. 


improved cylinder, 
Okla 


Thos. Molacek, Sulphur 


SALE—REMINGTON .30.06 Express. 
One box cartridges. Pacific peep. $30. 








Fired sixty times. 
Gene Drou- 





hard, Danville, Kans. 
PARKERS, et al. Collection high grades, all gauges, 
half price Geo. G. Goodman, 502 Broadway, Santa 


Monica, Calif. 


WANTED—A good 





used Belding & Mull Hunter rifle 





scope. Wm. R. Ainsley, Granby, Colo. 
SELL—20 GA, ITHACA—10 Ga. Davis—.30-30 Savage 
Fine condition. Paul Leib, Anna, IIL 





BRAND NEW COLTS Army Special 41 cal. 4 of 6 
inch barrel $17.85. 3rand New Remington Mo el 
Auto. Rifles, 22 short or long rifle, $17.85. Ht DSON 

L-52, Warren Street, New York. 

KAHLES RIFLE TELESCOPES, 4—5—6 powers, at 
3 discount. Zeiss Telescopes sold and mo un t 

Best German Mounts, all sizes, $10. Send stan SS we 


Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


tT: 30 SP RINGFIEL D $3.1 00; 45 auto Cc alt | $2 





er barrels, ar i 
P AC iF Ic ARMS, Box i271. San Franc! isco, “C alif lt 
nd June 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed exce 
tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00 Write fi 
bulletin U nion Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa 
Ww AL NT T GUNSTOCK BLANKS. Plain $1.00, far 
$2.50; Sporters $1.50, fancy $3.50. CC. T. Harr 
1600 B roadway, _ Spring field, Ohio g 


REMODELING, RESTOCKING, ~ CHECKING, Sig 





: Stamp for list. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasa 
Valley Ave Altoona, Penna 
GUN RESTOC KING, Plain or fancy. Pri es reasona 
J Cc. Denham, 8 _ ee, © Ses St., Xe nia, Ohio. 3 





PricesReduced 


pre the coupon for our list of 
over 190 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being offered: 


xt ( rd 


Airedale, by Wm. Haynes, regular price, $1.00 sal 
pri e ee ccccceoe ° ° ° $ ay 
American Pistol N gue ooge by Maj. W. D. Fraser, regu 
lar price, $5.¢ sale price = $4.25 
American Shotgun, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular price 
$2.00, sale price poneatinen eieiiaieias . $1.25 
in 4 Bas s-Craft, 

Jone reg. price 

price $1.50 





Camps & Mt 


Comstock & 
reg. price 
price $1.50 
le and Met! 
Oo W Smith, 





$3.00, 


e Sportsman 
Buz 
price $1 

$ .90 











I Snares, by A 
regular pri 
$1.00, ale price $ .75 

Edge of the Jungle, by Wm 
seebe, regular price $1.00 








ALA Fimmelwright 











ile pric $ .7 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, by A. KR. Harding, regula 
price $1.00, sale price . $ ) 
Fur farming for Profit, by Frank G. Ashbrook, 
price, $4.00, sale price... 
Game Bird Shooting. by Capt. Chas. Aski: 
price, $4.00, sale price............. ‘ 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, by A. R 














regular price $1.25, sale price 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in a, by 
Shelley, regular price $3.00, sale p 
iskrat Farming, by J. L. E lward ls, regular pi 
$2.25, sale price....... ; S 25 
Out Trail, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, regular price 
$1.00, sale price....... : $ .70 
Outdoor Signalling, by Elbert We ré A | 
$1.00, sale price $ ) 
cking and Portaging, by Dillon Wallace, regular pr . 
~~ 00, sale price $ > 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, regular price $4.00, sale price $1.25 
Practical Bait Casting, 
by Larry St. John, reg 
ular price $1.00, sale 





price > .60 
Practical Fly Fishing, by 


Ay 
5 
a 
a 


Larry St. John, reg. price 
$1.00, sale price..$ .60 [%, 
Practical Trapping Meth- 
by Pugh, reg. price 
sale price.$ .15 t 





Raising, by Paul 


B Sawin, regular price 
$ .50, sale price....$ .25 
Raising Beavers for Prof- - 








it, by Robt. G. Hod 
son, reg. price, $1.50. 
sale price .............$ .80 
Real Log Cabin, by C. D. 
Aldrich, regular price 
$4.00, sale price....$2.50 























Roar of the Crowd, by 
Jas. J. Corbett, regular 
price $1.00, sale price... $ .70 
Salmon and Trout, by Sage, Townsend, Smith & Harri 
regular price, $1.7 75, sale price $1.25 
Sporting Firearms, by Horace Kephart, regular pr 
$1.00, sale price... 3 ) 
Sporting Firearms of To: my in Use, by Capt. Paul A 
Curtis, regular price $3.50, sale price $2.00 
Steel Traps, by A. R. regular price $i oe. 


Harding, 
sale price........ . 





Stories 


Story of Jack, and Other — = Horace dog 
regular price $1.50, sale price... $ .50 
Tale s of Rod and Gun, by Harry McGuire, reg. price. 
2.50, sale price... $1.25 
Trout Lore, tad oO. W. Smith, seguir price, $3.00, sale 
price $2.00 
Wild Grizzlies e “Alas he. we John M. Holzwo manana regul ar 
price, $5.00, sale price. ae § yt) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


MT. MORRIS, ILLINOIS 




















00 





























They Mailed 
the Coupon 





R. A. Stippick, of 
ill., says— I had 
10 trouble in sel- 
ing the 34 sub- 
criptions, earn- 
ng a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 
nagazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itself 


DOOR LIFE. 


You need nx 
have earned 
or order a ca 
helps us if w 


he subscribers 
will enjoy reading 





You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 


t decide definitely on any premium till you 
it and you may change to another premium 
sh commission refunded at any time. But it 
e know what premium you have in mind 


Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
and { am sure all year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. —_— 


| 














ES stions 
RIFL Subscript!’ 4 
; Requitc 
; si 
. ons Repeater - 3 
Subscription 1 14-A 2 
Re quired Remington Morton Model ae 37 
5 > ) or ee 
‘ Fags P It Savage ‘ dels 99-/ 19 
W. J. King, of s¢ Model $4 Bolt -0-° 011138 | SOvBRe Lover Models S633... 12 
Mo., says— On Nincheste 4) 54 Hor As) se N . , 
pt f Oc Wir ater Model 2% Bol 73 72, Savage del 23-A Bolt 19 
ec rc o moa W inche ter Model OF jel 05 19 22 Savage oe ; t odel 23-D + 
er negan tak- Winches wver Mode omatic oe se Horne Shot 
ng subscriptions Winchester voy» el 63 Acces ‘ 22 Savage Model 3 Single - 12 
r your magazine 2 Wincheste! Mi del 60 one 190 12 22 Savage Me del 29, Pum 2 s 
nd . January 52 W ere Repeater Moat 13 2 Savase Nie 71, Pump : < 
vird had my 17 Winches" ye @ + Singk ? 22 Steven or; Geavorite, Fun 10 
Browning Auto- 57 Remington oa jel 33 Bi lt SINS 34 77 Stevens 2/ Fav - Shot 7 
ae $35 oe : ngton Moc Bolt 15 Li - 418 Sing on 
natic and $35 in 22 Rem! Aodel 30- \ atic 22 Stevens Bolt Repeat*" 
cash It re quired | Remington inne 74-A ~ Tolt 9 77 Stevens 60 
mly a few hours 22 Reming Model 3 yet 1 25-A. 1 a 
xtra for I got Mode! ¢ 


Le n 
> ~minglo ston 
r sut 22 Py 32-20 Remins 
nost of my sub- 25-20, -7* 

criptions nere in 
the store. 


4+ 













Subscript! oe 
mee Requires 





SHOTGUNS 


, Single 
Subscription’: “eld, Non-Selectivs 28 
Requires Ithaca Fiele, >i) 44 
ec 20. Triage’ - 12 16 or 4 5 
to. | 16 oF “ 33 at Grade, “* 1 ejector 40) 
1-A Aut 3 16 or 20 = ox je, with ¢ see d 
| Remington Sportsman, 2, Woe or 20. - 34 \ ose “AE forerth with ejector $5 
Remington SILA Pump, \ Under 56 Sos Sterlingw™ 2 of 16 a 41 
Reming! ton 32- is -4/ \ Browning ‘ raised mattec 2 
mung 7 Dp ) > Auto. nes 
| 12 one odel 12! a rib = Brownie jwning Super Doul le, with 
Winchestet * hod 1 12, matt p 12 Ga Brow , Specia ) 
Winchester 97 Takedown 41 Lefever penal . 
4. L. Shriner, of Winchester fodel 21 D wuble 14 ingle triBBer «a Single Sie’ with 
Michigan, says— Winchester 659 Auto 16 Lefever oe Range Dowr® LS 
= oe Wer 8 Savage Mi rae 3() Doubl 20 Western I ommt A 
asure and a -pyens Model 3 : s a single triBRET | 4 Grad 41 
nck ; he Stever el 620 Pump ~: : " 7 C Smith Fiek 
wh to get the Stevens Moc t ing. 2) : ideal 
ibscriptions for Stevens Model wt 4g | L.c. Sm 
ur fine maga- . “a No. 1 Doub! Single Triaaet 
ine The boys [Ithaca ‘NO: | Selectiv' ? 


Ithaca No 


njoy reading it 
nd the premiums 
received were 
endid guns, 











pISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 








Below is a suggested 







; They Mailed 
the Coupon 





J. M. Feltner, of 
Ky., says—”* 

must say that I 
| ost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the odel 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 








pecially the .33 Subscr iptions 
nchester.” uiree 
+1 Subs ripti mt j Servic 15 
‘ Ret quires Colt New -* ; 
3 A sion Army ?\ 
et, Auto 50 Colt Singl Action p 
jsman larg , | 1 Polic : 11 
47 Colt Woors;romatic “ 26 1 Colt Officia 10 Single Shot 
"22 Colt Act nment Automa 26 22 Stevens No 
~< Colt Gover atic 39 L ——— 
AS a aoet 328, Automé iy Master 
Colt = Colt Shoot ing 
38 Specia 








OUTDOOR LIFE, who 
sporting equipment prem 


J. Knepper, of 
0, says—‘‘Re- 
ed my Rem- 
ton just eight 


HE LONG list of loyal Riends ef CSS eee eee 


Sie Subscription Denartment 
have earned | OUTDOOR LIFE | 
iums, includes |} 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. 


lawyers, doctors and successful business | Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, 


s after mailing men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a 


subscriptions 
1 it sure is a 
auty, actua | 
e consumed in 
iring subscrip- 
we hours, 
d time well : 
nt. Wish to friends who are fishing 
nk you for the enthusiasts and in that 
n and your 


the average sportsman, n¢ 
able work than meeting 
hunters whose personal 

same as yours. 





mptness in 
Jing it.”* 


will enjoy our magazine 


+ 


Any outdoorsman will 
gladly give you a list of his personal 


) more enjoy- | 
anglers and | 
hobby is the 
| 

| 


and _ hunting 
way you can 


build an endless chain of prospects who | cy Ritter s : 





a 


J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—*'l 
received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were so easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 


“+t 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter chet 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OU i DOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 





Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa, 
says—‘“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 





splendid Win- 


chester." 


Pi like finding my 
oo 




































ee ee eee 
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HE sturdy sons and daughters of America, who 

pushed our western frontier to the Pacific, were 
aided on their weary trek by Remington Arms and 
du Pont Powder. And though the covered wagon 
has disappeared, and the fear of lurking savage 
foes no longer haunts transcontinental travelers, 
Remington and du Pont are still serving the sports- 
men—worthy descendants of those hardy pioneers. 
These two companies with a century-old association 
have joined forces in the development of finer sport- 
ing firearms, ammunition, and cutlery. 

Modern pioneering produced Kleanbore; mad« 
old-style ammunition obsolete; eliminated tedious 
work with the cleaning rod; and established new 
standards of accuracy. Kleanbore cartridges and shot 
shells, for all standard sporting arms, come in green 
boxes. The shot shells are green, too, with the name 
““Kleanbore”’ on each one. Shoot Kleanbore Nitro 
Express Shells for the longest ranges possible with 
a shotgun—Kleanbore Game Loads or Shur Shot 
Shells for average ranges. 

Write for folders on Kleanbore an:munition and any 
kind of sporting arm that interests you. REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ... Originators 
and Sole Manufacturers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


femington, 


LEANB 


AMMUNITION 


KLEANBORE SHELLS: . Game LOADS NiTRO Express SHuR SHOT TRAP LOADS Skeet LOADS ARROW EXPRESS (Lacquered) 
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